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PREFACE. 


The volume now presented must be regarded as the opening 
one of a series forming a Text-Book on Physics, which the 
authors are preparing. The second volume, that on Sound, has 
already b^en issueJfl, and the remaining volumes dealing with 
Heat, Magnetism and Electricity, and Light will be published 
in succession* ^ 

As already stated jn the preface to the volume on Sound, 
“ Tfie Text-Bnok is intended chiefly for the use of students who 
lay most stress on the study of the experimental part of 
Physics, and who have not yet reached th^ stage at whfch the 
reading of advanced treatises on special subjects is desirable. 
To bring th5 subject within the compass thus prescribed, an 
account is given only of phenomena which are of special 
importance, or which appear to throw light oh pther branches 
Sf Physics, and the mathematical methods adopted are very 
elementary. The student who possesses a knowledge of 
advanced mathematical method*!, and who knows how to use 
them, will, no doubt, be a^e to work out and remember most 
ehsily a theory which •uses such methods. But at present a 
large number of earnest students of Physics are not so 
equipped, and the authors aim at giving an account of the 
sulyect which will be useful to students of this class. Even 
for the reader who is mathematically trained, there is some 
advantage in the study of elementary methods, compensating 
fofth^ir cumbrous form.* Tbey^bring before us more evidently 
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the points at which the various assumptions are made, and they 
render more prominent the conditions under which the theoly 
holds good.” 

In the present volume the authors deal with weight, mass, 
gravitation, and those properties of matter whicji relate chiefly 
to change of form, such as Elasticity, Fluid Viscosity, Surface 
‘^^Tension, DifKision and Solution. vPlie molecular theory, of matter 
has necessarily been introduce'd, inasmuch as investigators have 
almost always expressed their work in term^ of that theory. 
But the detailed account of the theory, especially as applied to 
gases, will be given in the volume on •Heat, in connection with 
the account of the phenomena which first brought it into 
prominence. 


PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 

It is gratifying to find a new edition of this woyk called for 
three months after the publication of the first large edition. 
The Authors desire to thank several of their readers for kindly 
pointing out certain errors and inaccuracies which had crept 
into the earlier edition, ai^d which have now been corrected. 


January 1003. 
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PROPERTIES' OF MATTER. 


CHAPTER L 

WEIGHT AND MASS. 

Contents.— Weight — Mass — Definition of Mass— Mas# proporfional to Weight at 
the same Point — Constancy of Mass — Unit of Mass. 

Introductory Remarks. — Physics is the study of the properties of 
matter, and of the action of one portion of matter upon another, and 
ultimately of the effects of t^ese actions upon our senses. The properties 
studied in the various branches, Sound, Heat, Light, and Magnetism and 
Electricity, are* for the most part^ easily classified under these headings. 
But there are othei^properties chiefly connected with changes in shape and 
relative position within a system which are grouped together as “ General 
Properties of Matter,” Among these latter priperties are Elasticity, 
Surface Tension, Diffusion and Viscosity. 

The most general properties of matter are really those studied in 
Statics and Dynamics: the relation between forces, when the matter 
acted on is in equilibrium and the motion of matter under the mutual 
action of the various portions of a system. But in Statics and Dynamics 
the recourse to experiment is so small, and when the e^erimental foun- 
dation is once laid the mathematical structure is so gr^t, that it is con- 
venient to treat these branches of Physics separately. We shall assume 
in this work that the reader has already studied them, and is familiar 
both with the conditions of equilibrium aifd with the simpler types of 
motion. • 

^ We shall, however, begin witl the discussion of some questions which 
involve dynamical considerations? We shall show how we pass from the 
idea of weight to that of mcms, and how we establish the doctrine of the 
constancy of mass. W'e shall then give some account of the measurement 
of gravity at the surface of the earth, and of the gravitation which is a 
property of all matter wherever situated. We shall then proceed to the 
discussion of those properties of matter which are perhaps best described 
as involwng change of form. 

Weight. — All matter at the surface of the earth has weight, or is 
pulled towards the ground. The fact that the pull is to the earth at 
all parts of its surface shows conclusively that it is due to the earth. 
Apparent e^^eptions, such as t5ie rising of a balloon in air, or of a cork 
in water, are of course explained, not by the levity of the rising bodies, 
but by the greater gravity of their surroundings. Common experience 
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with the balance shows that the ratio of the weights of two bo(^ies is 
constant wherever they are weighed, so long as they are both weighed 
at the same point. Common experience shows too that the ratio is the 
same, however the bodies be turned about on the scale-pan of the balance. 

The balance does not tell us anything as to the constancy of weight of 
a given body, but only as to the constancy of ratio ; fQr if the weights of 
different bodies varied, and the variation was always in the same ratio, the 
loanee would fail to indicate it. But -here experiments with pendulums 
supplement our'knowledge. A given'pendulum at a constant temperature 
and in a fixed position has, as nearly as we can observe, the same time df 
swing from day to day an(| from year to year. This implies that the 
pull of the earth on the bob is constant — t.i?., th^t the weight at the 
same place remains the same. 

This constancy of weight of a body at the same point appears to hold 
whatever chemical or physical changes the matter in it may undergo. 
Experiments have been made in the weight of sealed tubes containing 
two substances which were at first separated, and which were then 
mixed and allowed to fdrm new chemical compounds. The tubes were 
weighed before and after the mixture of their contents. But^ though 
Landolt* and Heydweillerf have thought that the variations which they 
observed were real and not due to errors of experiment, Sanford and 
Eayi have made similar experiments, and considered tha|; the variations 
were observational errors. Where variations have been observed they h re 
so minute and so irregular that we cannot as yet assume that there is any 
change in weight. ^ 

Again, temperature does not appear to affect weight to any appreciable 
extent. It is extremely difficult to make satisfactory weighings of a body 
at two dlfierent temperatures. Perhaps the best evidence of constancy is 
obtained from the agreement in the results of different methods of 
meiteuring liquid expansion. In Dulong and PetiPs U-tube method of 
determining the expansion of mercury, two unit columns have difierent 
heights but equal weights, and it is assumed that the cold column would 
expand into the hot column without change of weight. But in the 
dilatometer metbpd nearly the whole expansion is directly measured, and 
only the small expansion ji the Envelope, measured by assuming the expan- 
sion of mercury, introduces the assumption of constancy of weight with 
change of temperature. The^ close agreement of the two methods shows 
that there is no large variation of weight with temperature. 

We may probably conclude thal;, up to the limit of our present powers 
of measurement, the weight of a body at a given point is constant under 
all conditions. * 

But when we test the weight at different points this constancy no 
longer holds. The common balance used in the ordinary way fails to show » 
variation, since both pans are equally affected. 

But very early in the history of the pendulum, as we shall show in the 
next chapter, experiments proved that the seconds pendulum had different 
* lengths at different places, or that the same pendulum had differebt times 
of swing at different places. In other words, the weight of the bob varied. 
Thus a body is about 1 in 300 heavier at London than at the Equator. 

* Zeit.f. Physilc. Chen^, 1894. 

t Zeit.f. PAysa*., 'August 25, 1900, p. 527. 

I Phys. Rev., v. 1897, p. 247. 
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A» early as 1662 an experiment was made by Dr. Power ^ in which a 
variation of weight with change of level over the same point was looked 
for. A body wa^ weighed by a fixed balance, being first placed in the 
scale-pan and then hung far below the same pan by a string. The 
experiment wa^ repeated by Hooke, and later by others, but the variation 
was quite beyond ^he range of observation possible with these early 
experimenters, and the results they obtained were due to disturbances in 
the surroundings. The first to show that the balance *could detect a 
variation was«von Jolly (chap. iii. p.^41), who in 1878 described an 
e:fperiment in which he weighed a kilogramme on a balance 5‘5*metres 
above the floor and then hung the kilogramme by a wire so that it was 
near the floor. He detected a gaii^ in the lower position of 1*5 mgm. 
Later he repeated the experiment on a tower, a 5 kgm, weight gaining 
more than 31 mgms. between the top of the tower and a point 21 metres 
below. More recently Eicharz and Krigar-Menzel found a variation 
in the weight of a kilogramme when lowered only 2 metres (chap. iii. 
p. 42.) , 

The evidence then is convincing that the weight of a body varies from 
point to point the earth’s surface, and also varies with its distance above 
the same point. 

The question now arises — Is there any measurable quantity of matter 
which remains the*same wherever it is measured? .Experiment shows 
that there is coftstancy in that which is termed the mass of matter. 

MdSS. — Witihout entering into ^ny discussion of the most appropriate 
or most fundament^ method of measuring force, we shall assume that we 
can measure forces exerted by bent and stretched springs and similar con- 
trivances independently of the motion they prodifce. We shall^ssume 
that, when a given strain is observed in aspring, it is acting with a definite 
force on the body to which it is attached, the force being determined by 
previous experiments on the spriftg. Let us imagine an ideal experi- 
ment in which a spring is attached to a certain body, which it pulls 
horizontally, under constraint free from friction. Let the spring be 
always stretched to a given amount as it pulls the body along, so acting 
on it with constant force. Then all exp^iments and observations go to 
show l^at the body will move with the same constant acceleration wherever 
the experiment is made. This constancy of acceleration under a given 
force is expressed by saying that the mass of the body is constant. 
Though the experiment we have imagined is unrealisable, actual experi- 
ments on the same lines are ma^e for us by good chronometers. The 
balance-wheel of a chronometer moves to and fro against the resistance 
Df the hair-spring, and its acceleration is very accurately the same for the 
same strain of the spring at the same temperature in different lati- 
<;udes. The weight of the balance-wheel decreases by 3 in 1000 if the 
chronometer is carried from London to the Equator. If the acceleration 
under given force increased in the same ratio the rate of the chronometer 
would change by 3 in 2000, or by two minutes per day, and the 
chronometer would be useless for determinations of longitude. Again, a 
•liuning-fork, making, say, 256 vibrations per second at Paris at 16° will 
have very accurately the same frequency at the same temperature wherever 
tested. ^me portion of matter in the prongs has the same acceleration 
for the same stmin and, presumably, %r 'the same force all the world over. 

* Mackenzie, The Laws of Oravitation, p. 2. 
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This constancy of acceleration of a given body under given force Jiolds 
true likewise whatever the nature of the body exerting the force may be •»- 
t.e., whether it be a bent spring, a spiral spring, an air pressure, or any other 
form of force. 

Further experiment shows that the acceleration of a given body is 
proportional to the force acting on it. Thus, in a very small vibration of 
a pendulum the fraction of the weight of the bob tending to restore it to 
its central position is proportional to the displacement, and the simple 
harmonic type of the motion with its' isochronism shows at once that the 
acceleraaon is proportional to the displacement, and therefore to the force 
acting. When a body vibrates up and down at the end ok a spiral spring 
we again have simple harmonic motion with acceleration proportional to 
the distance from the position of equilibrium. The variation in the force 
exerted by the spring i^ also proportional to this distance, or acceleration 
is proportional to force acting. Indeed, elastic vibrations with their 
isochronism go, in general, to prove this proportionality. If, then, we 
accept the view that we can think of forces acting on bodies as being 
measurable independently of the motion which they produce — measurable, 
say, by the strain of the bodies acting — we have good experimerjtal proof 
that a given portion of matter always has equal acceleration under equal 
force, and that the acceleration under different forces is proportional to 
the forces acting upon it. x. 

We can now go a step farther and use' the acceleration to compare 
different masses. e 

Definition of Mass. — The masses of bodies are P'ovortional to the forces 
producing equal accelerations in them. 

An equivalent statement is, that the masses are inversely as the 
acceler^ion produced by equal forces. It follows from our definition that, 
if equal accelerations are observed in different bodies, then the masses are 
proportional to the forces acting. ^ 

Observation and experiment further enable us to say that : 

The masses of bodies are propositional to their weights at the same point. 
To prove this it is only necessary to show that all bodies have equal 
acceleration at the same place when acted on by their weights alone — to 
show, in fact, that the quantity always denoted by g is constant at th^ same 
place. 

A very simple though rough experiment to prove this consists in 
tying a piece of iron and a piece of wood to the two ends of a thread and 
putting the thread across a horizontal ring so that the two weights 
depend at the same height above the floor. The thread is now burnt 
in the middle of the ring and the iron and wood begin to fall at the same 
instant. They reach the floor so nearly together that only a single 
bump is heard. If the surfaces presented to the air are ver}^ different the 
air resistance may interfere with the success of the experiment. But the 
more the air resistance is eliminated the more nearly is the time of fall the 
same. Thus, if a penny and a sheet of paper are placed on a board some 
height above the floor, and if the board is suddenly withdrawn, the penny 
falls straight while the paper slowly flutters down. Now crumple up the 
paper into a little ball and repeat the experiment, when the two reach the 
ground as nearly as we can observe together. 

Newton (Prindpia^ Book III.^ Ptop. 6) devised a much more accurate 
form of the experiment, using the pendulum, in which any (^erence of 
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acceleration would be cumulative and suspending in succession equal 
weights of various kinds of matter. He says (Motte’s translation) : 

“ It has b5en, now of a long time, observed by others, that all sorts of heavy 
bodies (allowance being made for the inequality of retardation, which they 
suffer from a small power of resistance in tlie air) descend to the Earth from 
equal heights in equal times ; and that equality of times we may distinguish to 
a great accuracy, by the help of pendulums. I tried the thing in gold, silver, 
lead, glass, sand, common salt, wood, water, and wheat. I provided two 
wooden boxes, round and equal. I filled the one with wood, and suspended an 
equal weight of gold (as exactly at I could) in the centre (JE oscillation of the 
other. The boxes hanging by equal tiireads of eleven feet, made a couple of 
pendulums perfectly equal in weight and figure, and equally redbiving the 
resistance of the air. And placing the one j?y the other, I observed them t(f 
play together forwards atd backwards, for a long time, with equal vibrations. 
And therefore the quantity of mafter in the gold (by Cor. 1 and 6, prop. 24, 
book 2) was to the quantity of matter in the woo^, as the action of the motive 
force (or vis matrix) upon all the gold, to the action of the same upon all the 
wood ; that is, as the weight of the one to the weight of the other. And the 
like happened in the other bodies. By these experiments, in bodies of the same 
weight, I could manifestly have discovered a difference of matter less than a 
thousandth part of the whole, had any such been*' 

Newton bitre uses ^‘quantity of matter” where we should now say 
‘‘mass.” Bessel {Berlin Ahh., 1830, Ann. Pogg., xxv. 1832, or 
Memoires relatifs a la Physique^ v. p. 71) made a series of most careful 
experiments liy Newton’s ^method, fully confirming the conclusion that 
weight at the* same place is proportional to mass. 

COBStanCfy of Mass.— The.experiments which have led to the con- 
clusion that weigiit at the same place is constant now gain another 
significance. They show that the mass of a given portion of matter is 
constant, whatever changes of position, of form, «r of chemical or physical 
condition it may undergo. 

When we “ weigh ” a body by the common balance, say, by the 
counterpoise method, we put it’ on the pan, counterpoise it, and then 
replace it by bodies from the set of “ weights ” having an equal weight. 

But our aim is not to find the weight of the body, the pull of the 
earth on it. We use the equality of weight possessed by equal masses at 
the same point of the earth’s surface to^find its mass. ^In buying matter 
by height we are not ultimately concerned with weight but with mass, 
and we expect the same mass in a pound of it whether we buy in London 
or at the Equator. A set of weights is really a set of masses, and when 
we use one of them we are using it as«a mass through its weight. 

Unit of Mass. — We can make a definite unit of mass by fixing on 
some piece of matter as the standard and saying that it contains one unit 
or so niany units. So long as we are careful that no portion of the 
standard piece of matter is removed and that no addition is made to it, 
such a unit is both definite and consistent. 

In this country the unit of mass for commercial purposes is the piece of 
platinum kept at the Standards Office at Westminster, marked “P.S. 
1844 1 lb.” and called the Imperial Avoirdupois Pound. But for scientific 
purposes all over the world the unit of mass is the gramme, the one-* 
thousandth part of the mass of the piece of platinum-iridium called the 
“ Kilogramme-International,” which is kept at Paris. Copies of this 
kilogramm^j, compared either svith^it or with pievious copies of it, are now 
distributed Uirough the world, their Values being known to less, perhaps, 
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than 0*01 mgm. For example, the copy in the Standards Office at West- 
minster is certified to be 

1*000000070 kgm. 

with a probable error of 2 in the last place. 

According to a comparison carried out in 1883, the Imperial pound 
contains 

453*5924277 grammes, 

though Parliamunt enacted in 1878 that the pound containeij 
453*59245 grammes. 

Of course one piece of matter only can be the standard in one system of 
measurements, and the enactment of 1878 only implies that we should use 
a different value for the kilogramme in England fiom that used in France. 
The difference is, however, quite negligible for commercial purposes. 
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*> 

We shall describe in thh and^the following chapter the methods of 
measuring two qiftantities ; the acceleration of falling bodies due to the 
earth, at its surface (the quantity always denoted by g) ; and the accelera- 
tion due to ‘unit mass at unit distance (the quantity known as the gravita- 
tion constant and denoted by G). The two may be measure^** quite in- 
dependently, but yet they are closely related in that g is the measure of a 
particular case of gravitation, While G is the expression of its general 
measure. The two together enable us to find the mass and therefore the 
mean density of the earth. 

The AccelePation of Gravity.* — We shall briefly trace the history 
of the methods which have been used in measuring g, for in so doing we 
can* set forth most clearly the difficulties to be overcome and realise the 
exactitude with which the measurement can now be made. We shall 
then give some account of the experiments made to determine the varia- 
tions of gravity and the use of the knowledge so gained to determine the 
shape of the earth. « 

Early History. — The first step in our knowledge of the laws of 
falling bodies was taken about the end of the sixteenth century, when 
Stevinus, Galileo, and their contemporaries were laying the foundations 
of the modern knowledge of mechanics. Stevinus, the discoverer of the 
Triangle of Forces and of the theory of the Inclined Plane, and Galileo, 

* A collection of the most important original papers on the pendulum 

constitutes vols. iv. and v. of Mimoires rdatifs d, la Physique. It is prefaced by an 
excellent history of the subject by M. Wolf, and contains a bibliography. The fifth 
volume of The G. T. Survey of India consists of an account of the pendulum 
operations of the survey, with some important memoirs. In the Journal de 
Physiq^j vfi. 1888, are three important articles by Commandant Defforges on the 
theory of the pendulum, concluding with an account of his own pendulum. The 
description given in this chapter is based on these works. 
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the founder of Dynamics, were both aware that the doctrine then held that 
bodies fall with rapidity proportional to their weight was quite false, and 
they asserted that under the action of their weight alone all bodies would 
fall at equal rates. They pointed out that the different rates actually 
observed were to be ascribed to the resistance of the air, which has a 
greater effect on the movement of light than of heavy bodies of equal 
size. Galileo made a celebrated experiment to verify this fact by dropping 
bodies of dilierent weights from the top of the Leaning Tower of Pisa, 
and showing that they reached the ground in the same tiijie. The air- 
pump was not yet invented, so that the later verification by the “guinea 
and feather wtis not then possible. But Galileo did not* stop with this 
experiment. He made the progress of dynamics possible by introducing 
the conception of equal additions of velocity in equal times; the con- 
ception of uniform acceleration. His first idea was that a constant force 
would give equal additions of velocity in equal distances traversed, but 
investigation led him to see that this idea was untenable, and he then 
enunciated the hypothesis of equal additions in equal times. He showed 
that, by this hypothesis,' the distance traversed is proportional to the 
square of the time. Not content with mere mathematical deductions, 
he made experiments on bodies moving down inclined planes, and demon- 
strated that the distances traversed were actually proportional to the 
squai'es of the times — i.6., that the acceleration was pniform. By ex- 
periments with pendulums falling through 'the arc of a, circle to the 
lowest point, and then rising through anothei;* arc, he concluded that the 
velocity acquired in falling down a sl#.pe depends only on the Vertical 
height fallen through and not upon the length of the slope, or, as we 
should now put it, that the acceleration is proportional to the cosine of 
the angle of the slope \Vith the vertical. He thus arrived at quite sound 
ideas on the acceleration of falling bodies and on their uniformity, and 
from his inclined plane experiments could have obtained a rough approxi- 
mation to the quantity we now denote by q. But Galileo had no accurate 
method of measuring small periods of time in seconds. The pendulum 
clock was not as yet invented, and he made merely relative measurements 
of the time intervals by determining in his experiments the quantity 
of water which flowed through a small orifice of a vessel during each 
interval. 

To Galileo we also owe the foundation of the study of pendulum 
vibrations. The isochronism *of the pendulum had been previously ob- 
served by others, but Galileo redis(5«^vfcrFd it for himself, and showed by 
further experiment that the times of vibration of different simple pendu- 
lums are proportional to the square roots of their lengths. He also used 
the pendulum to determine the rate of beating of the pulse and recognised 
the possibility of employing it as a clock regulator. He did not publish 
his ideas on the construction of a pendulum clock, and they were only 
discovered among his papers long after his death. 

From Galileo, therefore, we derive the conception of the appropriate 
quantity to measure in the fall of bodies, the acceleration, and to him we 
owe the instrument which as a free pendulum gives us the acceleration of 
fall, and, as a clock regulator, provides us with the best means of deter- 
mining the time of fall. 

Soon after Galileo’s death, Mersenno mdde, in 1644, the firet determi- 
nation of the length of a simple pendulum beating seconds, 'and a little 
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later he suggested as a problem the determination of the length of a 
simple pendulum equivalent to a given compound pendulum. 

Pendulum, Clock. — But it was only with the invention of the 
pendulum clock by Huygens in 1657 that the second became an interval 
of time measurable with consistency and ease. At once the new clock was 
widely used.* Its rate could easily be determined by star observations, and 
determinations of*the length of the seconds pendulum by its aid became 
common, 

Picard’s Experiment. — In J669 Picard determined this lengtlfat 

Paris, using a copper ball an inch in diameter suspended by an aloe fibre 
from jaws, ^is suspension was usual in early work, the aloe fibre bein^ 
unafiected to any appre^able extent by Moisture. Picard’s value was 
36 inches lines Paris measure. The Paris foot may be taken as 
1*065 English feet, and there are 12 liqes to the inch, so that the 
length found was 39*09 English i/iches. Picard states that the value had 
been found to be the same at London and at Lyons. 

Huyg’Cns’ Theory. — In 1673 Huygens propounded the theory of the 
cycloidal pendulum, proving its exact isochroni%m, and he showed how to 
construct such a pendulum by allowing the string to vibrate between 
cycloidal che^s.' He determined the length beating seconds at Paris, 
confirming Picard’s value, and from the formula which we now put in the 

form g = nH Jie*found f ^the distance of free fall in one second, the 

quantity which was at fir^t used, instead of the full acceleration we now 
employ. His value was 15 ft. 1 tn. 1|- lines, Paris measure, which would 
give g = 32*16 English feet. 

Huygens at the same time gave the theory of uniform motion in a 
circle and the theory of the conical pendulum, anQ above all in jinportance 
he founded the study of the motion of bodies of finite size by solving 
Mersenne’s problem and working out the theory of the compound 
pendulum. He discovered the method of determining the centre of 
oscillation and showed its interchangeability with the centre of suspension. 
Newton’s Theory and Experiments.— Newton in the Principia 

made great use of the theory of the pendulum. He there for the first 
time made the idea of mass definite, atid by his pendulum experiments 
(Principia, sect, vi.. Book II., Prop. 24), he proved that mass is 
proportional to weight. He used pendulums too, to investigate the 
resistance of the air to bodies moving “through it, and repeated the 
pendulum experiments of Wren and others, by which the laws of impact 
had been discovered. But his great contribution to our present subject 
was the demonstration, by means of the moon’s motion, that gravity is 
a particular case of gravitation and acts according to the law of inverse 
squares, the attracting body being the earth. In Book III., Prop. 4, he 
calculates the acceleration of the moon towards the earth and shows that, 
starting from rest with this acceleration, it would fall towards the earth 
15 ft. 1 in. 1|- lines (Paris) in the first minute. If at the surface of the 
earth 60 times nearer the acceleration is 60^ times greater the same 
distance would here be fallen through in one second, a distance almost 
exactly that obtained by Huygens’ experiments. 

In a later proposition (37) he returns to this calculation, and now, 
assuming the law of inverse ^uanes to be correct, he makes a more exact 
determination of the mpon’s acceleiution^ and from it deduces the value 
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of gravity at the mean radius of the earth in latitude 45°. Then by his 
theory of the variation of gravity with latitude, of which we shall give 
some account below, he finds the value at Paris. He corrects the value 
thus found for the centrifugal force at Paris and (in Prop. 19) for the 
air displaced, which he takes as of the weight of the bob used in the 

pendulum experiments, and finally arrives at 15 ft. 1 in. 1^ lines (Paris), 
differing from Huygens’ value by about 1 in 7500. 

Boug’uer’s Experiments.— Though Newton was thus aware of the 
need of the correction for the buoyan(^ of the air, it does not appear to 
have been applied again until Bouguer made his celebrated “^experiments,, 
p the Andes in 1737. These are especially interesting<,in regard to 
the variations of gravity, but we may here paention some important 
points to which Bouguer attended. • While nis predecessors probably 
altered the length of tlie pendulum till it swung seconds as exactly 
as could be observed, Bouguer introduced ,the idea of an invariable 
pendulum,” making it always of the same length and observing how long 
it took to lose so many vibrations on the seconds clock. For this purpose 
the thread of the pendulum swung in front of a scale, and he noted the 
time when the thread moved past the centre of the scale at the same 
instant that the beat of the clock was heard. Here we haveun elementary 
form of the “ method of coincidences,” to be described later. He used, 
not the measured length from the jaw suspension to the centre of the bob, 
which was a double truncated cone, but the length to the centre of oscilla- 
tion of the thread and bob, and he allowed for change of length of his 
measuring-rod with temperature. He adso assured himself of the,coinci- 
dence of the centre of figure with the centre of gravity of the bob by 
showing that the time of swing was the same when the bob was inverted. 
He deteripined the density of the air by finding the vertical height through 
which he must carry a barometer in order that it should fall one line, and 
he thus estimated the density of the air on the summit of Pichincha at 
that of the copper bob of his pendulum. Applying these correc- 
tions to his observations he calculated the length of the seconds pendulum 
in vacuo. 

Correetion fop Arc. — in 1747, D. Bemouilli showed how to correct 
the observed time ‘of vibration to that for an infinitely small arc of swing. 
The observed time is to a first approximation longer than that foi an 

infinitely small arc in the ratjo I + where a is the amplitude of the 

angle of swing. The correction hks to be modified for the decrease in 
amplitude occurring during an observation’. 

Expepiments of Borda and Cassini.— The next especially note- 
worthy experiments are those by Borda and Cassini made at Paris in 1792 
in connection with the investigations to determine a new standard of 
length when it was still doubtful whether the seconds pendulum might 
not be preferable to a unit related to the dimensions of the earth. The 
form of pendulum which they used is now named after Borda. It con- 
sisted of a platinum ball nearly 1 J inches in diameter, hung by a fine iron 
wire about 12 Paris feet long. It had a half-period of about two seconds. 
The wire was attached at its upper end to a knife edge — ^the advantages of 
a knife-edge suspension having been already^ recognised — and the knife 
edge and wire-holder were so formed that th©ir time of swing aldne was the 
same as that of the pendulum. In calculating the moment of inertia, 
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they could therefore be left out of account. At the lower end the wire 
was attached to a shallow cup with the concavity downwards, and the ball 
exactly fitted in^o this cap, being made to adhere to it by a little grease. 
The ball could therefore be easily and exactly reversed without altering 
the pendulum length, and any non-coincidence of centre of gravity and 
centre of figure could be eliminated by taking the time of swing for each 
position of the ball. The pendulum was hung in front of a seconds clock, 
with its bob a little below the clock bob, and on the latter was fixed a 
black paper with a white X-shaj^d cross on it. Th» vibrations were 
•watched through a telescope from a short distance away, and a little in 
front of the pi^ndulum was a black screen covering half the field. When 
the pendulums were at rgst in the field the edge of this screen covered 
half the cross and half the wire. When the swings were in progress the 
times were noted at which the pendulum wire ji^gt bisected the cross at the 
instant of disappearance beljind the screen. This was a “coincidence” 
and, since the clock bob made two swings to one of the pendulum, the 
interval between two successive “ coincidences was the time in which the 
clock gained or lost two whole to-and-fro ^ings or four seconds on 
the wire pendulum. The exact second of a coincidence could not be 
determined bfit only estimated, as for many seconds the wire and cross 
appeared to pass the edge together. But the advantage of the method of 
coincidences was still preserved, for it lies in the fact that if the uncertaint}' 
is a small frajttion of the iifterval between two successive coincidences the 
error introduced is a very much smaller fraction of the time of vibration. 
For, suppose fhat the wire pendulum makes n half swings while the clock 
makes 2n + 2. the clock beats exact seconds the time of vibration of 
the wire pendulum is 

n \ n 

If there is a possible error in the determination of each of two successive 
coincidences of m seconds, or at the most of 2m in the interval of 2n -f 2 
'seconds, the observed time might be 


) 



n±mj n\ 



m 


) 


In one case Borda and Cassini employed an interval of 2n = 3000 seconds, 
and found an uncertainty not more -than 30 seconds for the instant of 
coincidence. Thus 

30 _ 1 

75000 


Now, as they observed for about four hours, or for five intervals in succes- 
sion, the error was reduced to 1- or the value of t. Practically 

the method of coincidences determined the time of vibration of the 
pendulum in terms of the clock time with sufficient accuracy, and the 
responsibility of error lay in the clock. The pendulum was treated as 
forming a rigid system, and the length of the equivalent ideal simple pen • 
dulum was calculated therefrom. Corrections were made for air displaced 
for aruof swing, and for variations in length with temperature. * 

The final value obtained was : Seconds pendulum at Par is = 440-5593 
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lines (Paris). As the metre = 44o-29G Paris lines, this gives 993*53 mm., 
and, corrected to sea-level, it gives 99o*85 mm. 

Rater’s Convertible Pendulum. — The difficulties in measuring the 
length and in calculating the moment of inertia of the wire-suspended or 
so-called simple pendulum led Prony in 1800 to propose a pendulum 
employing the principle of interchangeability of the centres of oscillation 
and suspension. The pendulum was to have two knife edges turned 
inwards on opposite sides of the centre of gravity, so that it could be 
« swung* from either, and was to be so adjusted that the time of 

swing was the same in both cases. The distance between the 
knife edges would then be the length of the eq^^ivalent simple 
pendulum. Prony’S proposal was unheeded by his contemporaries, 
and the paper describing it v as only published eighty years later.* 
In 1811, Bohnenberger made the same proposal, and again 
in 1817 Captain Kater independently hit on the idea, and for 
^ the first time carried it into practice, making his celebrated 
I determination of g at London with the form of instrument since 
I known as “ Kater s convertible pendulum.” This pendulum is 
j shown in Fig. 1. On the rod are two adjustable weights, w and s. 
The larger weight to is moved about until the Vimes of swing 
from the two knife edges are nearly equal, when it is 

screwed in position. Then s is moved by means of a screw to 
make the final adjustment to equality. Kater (lletermined the 
time of vibration by the method of coincidences, his use of it 
^5 being but slightly different from that of Borda. 'A white circle 
on black paper was fastened on the bob of the clock pendulum ; 

: the convertible pendulum was suspended in front of the clock, 

and when the'two were at rest the tail-piece t of the former just 
covered the white circle on the latter as viewed by a telescope a 
j few feet away. A slit was made in the focal plane of the 
eyepiece of the telescope just the width of the images of the 
white patch and of the pendulum tail. A coincidence was the 
instant during an observation at which the white circle was 
y quite invisible as the two pendulums swung past the lowest 
I point together. A series of swings were made, first from one 
knife edge and then from the other, each series lasting over 
§ four or five coincidences, the coincidence interval being about 
Fig. 1.— 500 seconds. The fine weight was moved after each series till 

Convertible number of vibrations -per twenty-four hours only differed by 
Pendulum, a small fraction of one vibration whichever knife edge was used, 
and then the difference was less than errors of observation, for 
the time was sometimes greater from the one, sometimes greater from the 
other. The mean time observed when this stage was reached was corrected 
for amplitude, and then taken as the time of the simple pendulum of 
length equal to the distance between the knife edges, this distance being 
carefully measured. A correction was made for the air displaced on the 
assumption that gravity was diminished thereby in the ratio of weight of 
pendulum in air to weight of pendulum in vacuo. The value was then 
corrected to sea-level. The final value of the length of the seconds pendulum 
at sea-level in the latitude of London was determined to be 39*13929 inches.t 

* Mtmoires rdalifi a la Phy$i(ju€^ iv. p. 65f 

t Tbe experirntnis are described m a paper in ihe Phil. Trata. for 1818 “An 
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Bessel’s Experiments and his Theory of the Reversible 

Pendulum. — In 1826 Bessel made experiments to determine the length 
of the seconds pendulum at Koenigsberg. He used a wire-suspended 
pendulum, swung first from one point and then from another point, 
exactly a “ Toise of Peru ” higher up, the bob being at the same level in 
each case. Assuming that the pendulums are truly simple, it will easily be 
seen that the difference in the squares of the times is the square of the 
time for a simple pendulum of length equal to the difference in lengths, 
and therefor^ the actual length need not be known. But the practical 
pendulum departs from the ideal simple type, and so the actual lengths 
have to be kifown. As, however, they enter into the expression for thq, 
difference of the squares «f the times, with* a very small quantity as co- 
efficient, they need not be known -^ith such accuracy as their differences. '* 
Bessel took especial care that this difierence should be accurately equal to 
the toise. At the upper end, ki place of jaws or a knife edge, he used a hori- 
zontal cylinder on which the wire wrapped and unwrapped. He introduced 
corrections for the stiffness of the wire and for the want of rigidity of 
connection between bob and wire. The necessity for the latter correction 
was pointed out by Laplace, who showed that the two, bob and wire, could 
not move as one piece, for the bob acquires and loses angular momentum 
around its centre of gravity, which cannot be accounted for by forces 
passing through ^he centre, such as would alone act if the line of the wire, 
produced, al^ys passed tfirough the centre. In reality the bob turns 
through a slightly greater jingle than the wire, so that the pull of the wire 
is now^ on one side and now on* the other side of the centre of gravity. 
The correction is, however, small if the bob has a radius small in comparison 
with the length of the wire. 

If I is the length of the wire, r the distance df the centre qfc)gravity of 
the bob from the point at which the wire is attached to it, and k the radius 
of gyration of the bob about an axis through the centre of gravity ; then, 
neglecting higher powers than ic'‘, the equivalent simple pendulum can be 
shown to be 




Ik 


l + r ^r(l + rf 


the last term being due to the correction under consideration. As an 
illustration, suppose the bob is a spherq of 1 inch radius and the wire 
is 38 inches long ; then the equivalent simple pendulum in inches is 


39 -P '010256-^000102 


and the last term, 1/400000 of the whole length, need only to be taken 
into account in the most accurate work. 

Bessel also made a very important change in the air correction. The 
effect of the air on the motion may be separated into three parts — 

(1) The buoyancy, the weight of the pendulum being virtually 
decreased by the weight of the air which it displaces. 

(2) The flow of the air, some of the air moving with the pendulum, 
and so virtually increasing its mass. 

account of experiments for determining the length of the pendulum vibrating 
seconds in the latitude of London,” and in a paper in the PhU. Trans, for 1819, 
“Experiments for determining the Variations in the length of the pendulum 
vibrating seconds,” Kater applies further corrections and gives the above value. 
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(3) The air drag, a viscous resistance which comes into play between 
the different layers of air, moving at different rates, a resistance trans- 
mitted to the pendulum. 

As far back as 178G Du Buat had pointed out the existence of the 
second effect, and had made experiments with pendulums of the same 
length and form, but of different densities, to determine the extra mass for 
various shapes. Bessel, not knowing Du Biiat’s work, reinvestigated the 
matter, and again by the same method determined the virtual addition to 
the mass for various shapes, and among others for the pendulum he used. 

The viscous resistance was first placed in its true relation by Stokes’ 
investigations on Fluid Motion in 1847. In pendulum mbtion we may 
regard it as tending to decrease the amplitude ''lone, for the effect on the 
time of vibration is inappreciable. We may represent its effect by 
introducing in the equation of motion a term proportional to the velocity, 
which becomes 


The solution of this 6 =\e 


tj 

‘COS 




} 


where A and a are constants. 


The period is T = 


2ir 


where y depends on the viscosity. 


Approximately T = 1 + — Y or the time is increased by the 


viscosity in the ratio 1 + — : 1, 


• since = — (nearly), in the ratio 1 + :1. 


To see the order of this alteration, suppose that pj represent two 
succeeding amplitudes on opposite sides of the centre — i.e., values for which 


{V.- 


^ - a ) = ± 1 ; then = c * or taking logarithms 
P2 

P2 ^ 


Now in one of Eater’s experiments the arc of swing decreased in 
about fiOO seconds from 1’41° to 1*18°, or in the ratio 1T95 : 1. 

Then ^P!j"”=M95 and 500X = %,M95 = 0’178 

pVr2 \2 

whence X == *000356 and = ^— = 6x10"® about. 

o2ir* ^Tr 

In Borda’s pendulum the effect was*^ about the same — i.e., one that is 
practically quite negligible. 
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Bessel also used the pendulum to investigate afresh the correctness of 
Newton’s proof that mass is proportional to weight, carrying out a series 
of experiments .which still remain the best on the subject. But Bessel’s 
chief contribution to gravitational research consisted of his theory of the 
“ reversible pendulum.” He showed that if a pendulum were made 
symmetrical in external form about its middle point, but loaded at one 
end, to lower the centre of gravity, and provided with two knife edges, 
like Kater’s pendulum, one very nearly at the centre of oscillation of the 
other, the length of the seconds pendulum could be deduced from the 
•two times without regard to the air effects. Laplace had shown that the 
knife edges must be regarded as cylinders, and not mere lines of support.. 
Bessel showed, however, .that if the knil^ edges were exactly equal 
cylinders their effect was eliminated»by the inversion, and that if they were 
different cylinders their effect was eliminated by interchanging the knife 
edges, and again determiniijg the times from each — the “ erect ” and 
“ inverted ” times as we may conveniently term them. 

We shall consider these various points separately. 

In the first place, Bessel showed that it was unnecessary to make the 
erect and inverted times exactly equal. For if Tj and be these times, 
if \ \ be the llistances of the centre of gravity from the two knife edges, 
and if k be the radius of gyration round an axis through the centre of 
gravity, the formjila for the compound pendulum gives 
« 

9 T 2 __ h\ ^ ^ ^ T 2 _ ^2^ d* AC^ 


Multiply respectively by subtract and divide 
have 


g A,T/-A,T/ 
47r^ -h^ 


— Aj + Ay 


by Aj - Ay and we 


A T 2- A T 2 

Let us put ^ ^ = T 

We shall term T the computed time. We see that it is the time corresponding 
to a length of simple pendulum Aj + A^ It may be expressed in a more 
convenient form, thus : 


Let T^ = 




and a? = 


T 2 _ T 2 
_ -^1 ^2 


then Tj^ = + a^, T/ = and substituting in we get 

“ Ay A| — Ay ^ 2i Ay 

Now Aj + Ay is measurable with great exactitude, but A^ and Ay, and 
therefore A^ - Ay, cannot be determined with nearly such accuracy. The 
method of measuring them consists in balancing the pendulum in horizontal 
position on a knife edge and measuring the distance of the balancing knife 
edge from each end knife edge. But the formula shows that it is not 
necessary to know Aj - Ay exactly, for it only occurs as the coefficient of 
Tj^ - Ty2, which is a very small fraijtion of T^^ + Ty^. Knowing, then, A^ + A, 
•exactly and A, - Ay approximately, we can compute the time corresponding to 
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h^ + Aj from the times in the erect and inverted positions and avoid the trouble- 
some series of trials which Kater made before obtaining exact equality for 
them from each knife edge. 

Now let us consider the air effect. Take first the erect position of the 
pendulum. We may represent the buoyancy by an upward force applied 
at the centre of gravity of the displaced air, and equal to its weight mg. 
Let this centre of gravity be distant 8 from the centre of suspension. 

The mass of air flowing with the pendulum will have no effective weight, 
since it is buoyed up by the surrounding air. It is merely ap. addition to 
the mass moved and serves to increase the moment of inertia of the 
pendulum. Let us represent it by the addition of a term^Wc?^ when the 
pendulum is erect. i 


Then we have 1 + i”i 

4n-- MAj - ms MAj \ M/q 


A,- + #c' A,^ + »c“ ms .nicP 
MA, MA; 


neglecting squares and products of ^ and since in practice these 


quantities are of the order 10'^. 

Now invert and swing from an axis near the centre of oscillation. 
The value of m is the siime, but its centre of gravity may be at a different 
distance from the new suspension, say s'. The a’r moving may be different, 
so that we must now put in'd^ instead of m'd‘. We have then 


'j f'g' _ _L A/ + K- ms ^ m"d? 

4^2 “ “ A~ ■^“MA/ MA; 

If we put — as an approximation in the coefficients of the 
small terms containing ^ the computed time T is given by 


gT^ __ 9 ~ _ 7 7 A, + A., - W {m - 

J? ~Tr \ ^ A, -A, ) ~ A, - a‘ ■ ”ld~ M(A;- A J 


I 


/ 

/ 



Fig. 2. —Effect of cylindrical 
Form of Knife Edge. 



But if we make the external form of the 
pendulum symmetrical about its middle point, 
so that the two knife edges are equidistant 
from the centre of figure, then 8 = 8 and m' = m" 

and ^^^-T" = Aj + A, 

Then the air effect is eliminated in the 
computed time. It is necessary here that the 
barometer and thermometer should give the 
same readings in each observation ; if not, 
corrections must be made ; but, as they will be 
very small, an exact knowledge of their value is 
unnecessary. 

In investigating the effect of the cylindrical 
form of the knife edges we shall for simplicity 
suppose them each to have constant curvature^ 
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the radius of the erect one being that of the inverted one p If C Fig 2 
is the centre of curvature of the knife edge, 0 the point of'contact, G the 
centre of gravity, then CG=h^+p^ and the work done is the same as if 
G were moved in a circle of radius h, + p^, since the horizontal travel of C 
does not affect the amount of work. The instantaneous centre of motion 
IS the point of contact 0. The kinetic energy is therefore 


jSut 


M(.= + OG^)f 

• z 

OG^ = 0C“ + CG^ - 2 OC ' CG cos 6 


+ {Pi + ^i)^- ^piipi +^i) ^ j approximately 

= (pi +, - p,)- - Pj(pj + h^)e- 

neglecting p^h^B^ and smaller quantities. 


Then the kinetic energy is M(Aj2 + k-)— . 

« 2 

The work done from the lowest point is 

• ‘My (A. + Pt) (1 - cos + pfl 

Hence the q^^ect time is given 


gJl_h 

4 77^ 


' + K^ 


the inverted time is given by 


"t Pi 


/?," + K- ( _ Pi\ 




and 


p,\ 

■ir h, \ hj 

In the computed time we may put v- = in the coefficient' of the small 
quantities and and therefore 






Now interchange the knife edges. Assuming that no alteration is 
made except in the interchange of p^ and p,, the computed time T' is 
given by 


— 7j -lL + ^ 


K-K 


adding the two last equations together and dividing by 2, 


g T- + T^^ 
Itt-' 2 


= hi + h, 


* If in 
work from 


simple harmonic motion the kinetic energy at any point is la6^ and the 
the centre of swing is then the periodic time is easily seen to be 
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RepSOld’S Pendulum. — Bessel did not himself construct a pendulum 
to fulfil these conditions, but, after his death, Repsold in 1860 devised a form 
with interchangeable knife edges and of symmetrical 
form now known as Repsold’s Reversible Pendulum 
(Fig. 3), in which he carried out Bessel’s suggestions. 
The stand for the instrument was, perhaps fortunately, 
far from suflSciently firm, for as the pendulum swung 
to and fro the stand swung with it. Attention was 
directed to the ii^vestigation of the source of error. 
Its existence was already known, but Rs magnitude 
was not suspected till Peirce and oth^s showed how 
seriously ‘it might affect the time. 

Yielding of the Support. — The centre of gravity 
moves as if all the forces acted on the whole mass 
collected there, so that i{ we 'find the mass acceleration 
of the centre of gi'avity, and subtract the weight, 
M( 5 r, we have the force due to the support. Reversing, 
we hare the force on the support. 

The acceleration of the centre of gravity is hfi 
along the arc and hfi’ towards the point of support. 
Resolving these horizontally and vertically, 

horizontal acceleration 

= h^6 cos 6 - sin B = h^B approximately ; 
vertical acceleration 

Fig. 3.— Kepsold’s Re- 

versib^e^eiidu^um. — Q ^ qq^ ^ ^ ^ approximately ; 

dulum used in the (jJ, Q 

Indian Survey. but B-= — 7—' ■ 

h; + K- 

Then the horizontal force on the stand is 

h{ + 

. = M 7 -Ai? - since k- = h . h 

‘ ■ 

If a is the amplitude of fi, then - O’) 

h{ + K- 

and the vertical force upwards, on the pendulum 



Kow in finding the yielding of the stand we only want the varying* 
part of this. Reversing it, the variation in the force on the stand 

= 2M«^,(P = 2M!/-^e= 


which is of the second order in 0 , and it can be shown that the effect on 
the time of swing is negligible in comparison with that of the horizontal 
yielding. 
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Let the yielding to a horizontal force he e per dyne. Let 00 (Fig. 4) 
be the vertical position, AG the position when displaced through 0. 


Then the yielding OA 

produce GA to O', then OO' = OA/0 = say, 

(jr the instantaneous centre is raised above 0, and the 
centre of gravity is moving in a circle of radius 


A \0 


Let the instantaneous centre be raised d., = e- ^-q 

when the pendulum is inverted. 

Hence the erect time is given by 

4?!^ d" h^-{- d^ 


the inveHed time by 


Fig. 4.— Yielding- 
of the Support. 


=k,+d,+.A— 

47r^ h.^ + d.^ A, + d.. 


and the computed time by ^-- = Aj + A^ + eM^, since \d.^ = K,dy 
4?!^ 

We see that eKg is the horizontal displacement of the support due tO' 
the weight of the pendulum applied horizontally. 

Defforges’ Pendulums.— Starting from this point, Commandant 
Defforges has introduced a new plan to eliminate the effect of yielding^ 
using two convertible pendulums of the Repsold type, of equal weight, of 
different lengths, and with a single pair of knife edges, which can be trans- 
ferred from one to the other. The ratio of : A, is made the same for 
each. 

Let the radii of curvature of the knife edges be denoted by l<^t 
hi + h.^ = \ refer to the first pendulum, h\ -f h\ = refer to the second. 

* The effect of yielding is the same for each, increasing the length by L 

Let T T' be their computed times. 


9 ^'^ 7 , 5 , / \ 
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„„d A (T^> - T-) = h-l, + (P. - P.) j. ) . 

since ^ = ^ the co-efficient ot p, - p, disappears, end it is not necessary 
A3 A/. 

to interchange the knife edges on the same pendulum. Hence the pen- 
dulams are convertible, and we have 

£.(T1-T'0 = ?.-?. 

The United States Coast and Geodetic Survey have recently constructed 
a pendulum in which the planes are on the pendulum and the knife edges 
on^the support. The one disadvantage is the difficulty of so suspending 
the pendulum that the same part of the plane is always on the knite edge, 

but ^against this is to be set the probable Sweater accuracy of measure- 
ment of K + K and the, freedom from the necessity of interchange of 
S edve Further, should a knife edge be damaged it can be reground 
without "affectiim the pendulum, whereas in the ordinary construction 
regi-inding realfy alters the pendulum, which practically becomes a 
different instrument. 

Variation of Gravity over the Surface of the Earth. 

Richer.— Tlie earliest observation showing that gravity changes with 
change of place was made by Richer, at the request of the Freny 
-Vcademy, of ^Sciences, in 1C 72. He observed the length of the secojids 
penduluL at Cayenne, and returning to I^ans found that the same 
pendulum must there be lengthened IJ Pans lines, U to the inch. 

^ Newton’s Theory.-This observation waited no long time for an 
explanation, ^■ewton took up the subject in the Inncipia (Book III., 
Props. 18-20) and, regarding gravity as a terrestrial example of uni- 
verlil gravitation, he connected the variation with the form of the 
earth He showed first that if the earth is taken as a homogeneous 
mutually gravitating fluid globe, its rotation will necessarily bring about a 
blilging at the Equator, tor some of the weight of the equatorial portion 
wilf be occupied in keeping it moving in its daily circle while the polar 
part has but little of such motion. A column, therefore, from the centie 
to the surface must be longer at the Equator than at the Pole in 01 dei 
that the two columns shall produce equal pressures at the centre. Assuming 
the form to be spheroidal, the attraction will be different at equal ^stances 
along the polar and equatorial radii. Taking into account both t e 
variation in attraction and the centrifugal action ° n lb 

Equator), Newton calculated the ratio of the axes of the spheroid. Though 

his method is open to criticism, his result from the data used is perfectly 

correct, viz., that the axes are as 2.30 ; 229. 

value oi r of latitude, he found thence the radii, and determined theii,^ 
difference at 17-1 miles. He then found how gi-avity should vary over 
such a spheroid, taking centrifugal action into account, and prepared 
a table of the lengths of U of latitude and of the seconds pendulum 
for every 5° of latitude from the Equator to the Pole. From Ins table 
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the pendulum length at Cayenne, in latitude 4° 6o\ should be 1 line 
less than at Paris in latitude 48 50'. He assigns part of the difference 
of this from the diminution of 1;| lines observed by Richer to expansion 
of the scale with higher temperature near the Equator. 

The Swedish and Peruvian Expeditions.— Newton’s theory of 

the figure of the earth as depending on gravitation and rotation led early 
in the eighteenth century to measurements of a degree of latitude in Peru 
and in Sweden. If the earth were truly spheroidal, and if the plumb- 
line were everywhere perpendicular ’to the surface, two such measurements 
would suffice to give the axes a and 6, inasmuch as length of arc of 

= 6^1 - « -P 3e sin 3 GOO sin 1" ^^lere ( = ^ A = the ellipticity and X X' 

are the latitudes at the beginning and end of the arc.* 

We know now that through local variations in gravity the plumb-line 
is not perpendicular to a true spheroid, but that there are humps and 
hollows in the surface, and many measurements at different parts of the 
earth are needed to eliminate the local variations and find the axes of the 
spheroid most nearly coinciding with the real surface. But the Swedish 
and Peruvian expeditions clearly proved the increase of length of a degree 
in northerly r^i(ms, and sq, proved the flattening at the Poles. These= 
expeditions have another interest for us here in that pendulum observa- 
tions were made. Thus Maupertuis, in the northern expedition, found 
that a certain pen^Julum clock gained 59 T seconds per day in Sweden on 
its rate in Paris, while Bouguer and La Condamine, in the Peruvian 
expedition, found that at the Equator at sea-levqj the seconds pendulum 
was 1*26 Paris lines shorter than at Paris. Bouguer’s work, toVhich we 
have already referred, was especially important in that he determined the 
length of the seconds pendulum at three elevations : (1) At Quito, which 
may be regarded as a tableland, the station being 1466 toises t above sea- 
lavel ; (2) on the summit of Pichincha, a mountain rising above Quito to- 
a height of 2434 toises above sea-level; and (3) on the Island of Inca, on 
the river Esmeralda, not more than thirty or forty toises above sea-leveh 
The Equator runs between Quito and the third station, and they are only 
a few miles from it. In space free from matter rising above sea-level gravity 
might be expected to decrease according to the inverse square law starting 
from the earth’s centie, so that if A is the height above sea-level and r is 


station. 

Above 
Sea-level 
ill Toises. 

Observed 
Seconds 
Pendulum 
in Lines. 

Correction 
for Tem- 
perature. 

Correction 

for 

Buoyancy. 

Corrected 

Seconds 

Pendulum. 

Fraction 
less than 
at Sea- 
level. 

Fraction 
given by 
Inverse 
Square 
Law 2 h/r. 

Pichincha . 

2434 

438*70 

-•05 

-1--04 

438*69 

fils 


Quito . 

1466 

438*83 

- 

-f05 

438*88 

TuVr 


Isle of Inca 

— 

439*07 

-f-*075 

-f06 

439*21 

— 

— 


* Airy, “ Figure of Ea*th,” Encyc. Met., p. 192. 
f The toise ia 6 Paris feet, or 6‘o95 English feet. 
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the earth’s radius, the decrease should be 2^/r of the original value. In 
the table on p. 21, Bouguer’s results are given. In the last column but 
one is the decrease observed at the upper stations, and in the last column 
the decrease calculated by 2A/?*. 

It will be seen that gravity decreased more slowly than by the inverse 
square law. Centrifugal force would act in a contrary way, though, as 
Bouguer showed, by a negligible amount. The excess of gravity, as 
observed, above its value in a free space must therefore be assigned to the 
attraction of the matter above the sea-level. Bouguer obtained for tbe 
value of gravity on a plateau of height h, as compared vdth its value at 


sea-level g. 




where ^ is the density of the plateau and A the density of the earth. 

This formula, now known as Bouguer’s Rule, seems to have dropped 
out of sight till it was, again obtained by Young in 1819, but on its 
revival it was generally employed to reduce the observed value at a station 
to the sea-level value in the same latitude. 


Putting it in the form 1 - ? i\ 

® 9, r\ 4i,/ 


and using the values at Quito and sea-level, A 


Bouguer remarked that this result sufficed to show that the density of 
the eartl>was greater ^an that of the Cordilleras, and consequently that 
the earth was neither hollow nor full of water, as some physicists had 
maintained. We now know that the value of A so obtained is far too great, 
and shall later see what is the probable explanation. 

Clairaut’s Theorem. — In 1748 Clairaut published his great treatise, 
Figure de la Terre, which put the investigation of the figure of the earth 
on lines which have ever since been followed. In this work he takes the 
surface of the earth as a spheroid of equilibrium — i.e., such that a layer of 
water would spread all over it, and assumes that the internal density 
varies so that layers of equal density are concentric co-axial spheroids. 
Denoting gravity at the Equator, Pole, and latitude X, by g^, g^ respec- 
tively, and putting m = centrifugal force at Equator jg^ and € = ellipticity = 
difference of equatorial and polar radii / equatorial radius, he shows (1) that 

9 k =5r,(l-Hnsin2X) (1) 

where n is a constant : (2) that 

'ipZJk 

9e 

From (1) and (2) we get 

a result known as Clairaut’s Theorem.* 

Laplace showed that the surfaces of equal density might have any 
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nearly spherical form, and Stokes (Math. Phys. Papers^ vol. ii. p. 104), 
going farther, showed that it was unnecessary to assume any law of 
density so long as the external surface is a spheroid of equilibrium, for 
the theorem still remains true. 

From Clairault’s Theorem it follows that, if the earth is an oblate 
spheroid, its ellipticity can be determined from pendulum experiments on 
the variation of gravity without a knowledge of its absolute value, except 
in so far as it is involved in m. And if the theorem were exactly 
true, two relative determinations at stations in widely different latitudes 
should suffice. But here again, as with arc measurements, local variations 
interfere, an(f many determinations must .be made at widely scattered 
stations to eliminate their*effect. ^ 

Katep and Sabine. Invariable Pendulums.— Luring the last half 
of the eighteenth century much pendulum work was carried on, but hardly 
with sufficient accuracy to make the results of value now, and we may con- 
sider that modern research begins with Kater, who constructed a number of 
“ invariable pendulums,” nearly beating seconds, and in shape much like 
his convertible pendulum without the reverse knife edge. The principle 
of “ invariable pendulum ” work consists in using the same pendulum at 
different stations, determining its time of vibration at each, and correcting 
for temperature, air effect, and height above sea-level. The relative values 
of gravity ar^ thus known„or the equivalent, the relative lengths of the 
seconds pendulum, without measuring the length or knowing the moment 
of inertia of tJbe pendulum. Kater himself determined the length of the 
seconds pendulun^ at stations scattered over the British Islands, and 
Sabine, between 1820 and 1825, carried out observations at stations 
ranging from the West Indies to Greenland and ^pitzbergen. About the 
same time Freycinet and Duperry made an extensive series rSnging far 
into the Southern Hemisphere, and other observers contributed observa- 
tions. Now, though different pendulums were used, these series over- 
lapped and could be connected together by the observations at common 
stations ; and Airy in 1830 (Encyc. Met.y “ Figure of the Earth ”) deduced a 
value of the ellipticity of about 

Breaking* down of Bouguer’s Rule.— Subsequent work brought 
into* ever-increasing prominence the local divergences from ClairauFs 
formula, and it gradually became evident that on continents and on high 
ground the value of gravity was always less than would be expected from 
CMairaut’s formula when corrected by Bouguer’s rule, while at the sea 
coast and on oceanic islands it was greater. 

Indian Survey. — Thus, in the splendid series of pendulum ex- 
periments carried out in connection with the Indian Trigonometrical 
Survey between 1865 and 1875 (G. T. Survey of India^ vol. v.) the 
variations were very marked. In these experiments, invariable pen- 
dulums, Kater’s convertible and Repsold’s reversible pendulum were all 
used, and observations were made by Basevi and Heaviside from More, on 
the Himalayas, at a height of 15,427 feet, down to the sea-level. The series 
was connected with others by swinging the pendulums at Kew before 
their transmission to India, and very great precautions were taken to 
correct for temperature, and the air effect was eliminated by swinging in 
a vacuum. At More the defect of gravity was very marked. 

Airy’s “Hydrostatic ” Thedry. Faye’s Rule.— Airy Pmns., 

1855, p. 101) had already suggested that elevated masses are really 
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buoyed up by matter at their base lighter than the average ; that in fact 
they float on the liquid or more probably viscous solid interior very much 
as icebergs float on the sea. If the high ground is in equilibrium, neither 
rising nor falling, we may perhaps regard the total quantity of matter 
underneath a station as being equal to that at a station at sea-level 
in the same latitude. This hydrostatic theory has led Faye to suggest 
o ^ A 

that the term -- — in Bouguer’s rule should be replaced by a term only 

taking into account the attraction of the excess of matter under the^ 
station above the average level of the near neighbourhood^ a suggestion 
embodied in Faye’s rule. 

Recent work by the American Survey Joum. Science ^ March 

189G, G. R. Putnam) has shown that on the American continent Faye’s 
rule gives results decidedly more consistent than those obtained from 
Bouguer’s rule. 

By a consideration of the results obtained up to 1880 by the pen- 
dulum, Clarke {Geodesy^ p. 350) gives as the value of the ellipticity 

- , a value almost coinciding with that obtained from measure- 


Helmert, in 1884, gave as the result of 


212-2 ±1-5’ 

ments of degrees of latitude, 
pendulum work ^^nd we may now be sure that the ralue diflers very 

little from — . , 

300 

Helmert {Theorien der h'Oheren Geodaesie^ Bd. II. *p. 241) also gives 
as the value of g in any latitude X, 

= 97<800( 1 -8 0*0053 1 0 .sin* X) 


and this may be taken as representing the best results up to the present. 

Von Sterneck’s Half-second Pendulums.— The labour of the 
determination of minute local variations in gravity was much lessened by 
the introduction by von Sterneck, about 1880, of half-second invariable 
pendulums, and his improved methods of observation have greatly in- 
creased the accuracy of relative determinations at stations connected by 
telegraph. 

With half the time of swing the apparatus has only one-fourth the 
linear dimensions, and it can be made at once more steady and more 
portable. The size of the pendulum being thus reduced — it is about 
10 inches long — it can without much trouble be placed in a chamber which 
can be exhausted and which can be maintained at any desired temperature. 
Each pendulum can therefore be made to give its own temperature and air 
corrections by preliminary observations. The form of the pendulum is 
shown in Fig. 5. The chief improvements in the mode of observation 
introduced by von Sterneck consist, 1st, in the simultaneous comparison 
with the same clock of the swinging of two pendulums at two stations at 
which gravity is to be compared. For this purpose the two stations are 
connectetl by an electric circuit containing a half-seconds ‘‘ break circuit ” 
chronometer, which sends a signal through each station every half -second, 
and thus clock-rates are of little importance. And, 2nd, the method of 
observing the coincidences of the pendtilum with the chronometer signals. 
In the final form this consists in attaching a small mirror on the pendulum 
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knife edge (not shown in Fig. 5, which represents an earlier form) per- 
pendicular to the plane of vibration of the pendulum, and placing a fixed 
mirror close to the other and parallel to it whoa the pendulum is at rest. 



Fig. 0 . 


The chronometer signals work a relay, giving a horizontal spark, and this 
is reflected into a telescope from both mirrors. When the pendulum is at 
rest the image of the spark in both mirrors appears on the horizontal 
cross- wire, and when the pendulum is vibrating a coincid n 30 occurs when 
the two images are in this position. The method admits of exceedingly 
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accurate determination. We shall see later how von Sterneck used the 
method in gravitation experiments. Here it is sufficient to say that he 
has used it in many local determinations of gravity, and that his pendulums 
have been used without the simultaneous method for determinations at 
various stations in both hemispheres. The American Geodetic Survey has 
adopted very similar apparatus and methods, and it appears probable that 
wo shall soon have a knowledge of the variation of gravity over the surface 
of the earth of a far more detailed and accurate kind than could possibly 
be obtained by the older methods. 

DiffePGntial Gravity Meters. — Before invariable pendulums were 
brought to their present accuracy and portability, there was some hope 
that for relative determinations the pendulum' might be superseded by a 
statical measurer of gravity which would do away with the need for time 
measurements. Such an instrument must essentially consist of a mass 
supported by a spring, and the variation in gravity must be shown by the 
alteration in the spring due to the alteration in the pull of the earth on 
the mass. The earlier instruments devised for the purpose need not be 
described, for they were quite incapable of the accuracy attained by 
invariable pendulums. The first instrument which promised any real 
success was devised by von Sterneck, and is termed by him the Barymeter 
{Mitiheilunijen des K. K. Jlilitar-Geog. Inst., Wien, v. 18^5). 

Von Sterneck's, Barymeter. 

— A brass plate P (Fig. 6), 80 cm. x 
20 cm., is balanced on, a knife edge, s. 
Along a diagonal is a glass tube 
terminating in bulbs 0 and U, 5 cm. x 
6 cm., so that in the equilibrium 
position 0 is about 25 cm. above XJ. 
The tube and about \ of each bulb 
is filled with mercury, and above the 
mercury is nitrogen. The apparatus 
is adjusted so that at 0° C. and for 
a certain value of gravity the edges 
of the brass plate are horizontal 
and vertical, a level W showing 
when this position is attained. If now gravity were to increase, the 
weight of the mercury would be greater, and it would tend to flow from 0 
and compress the gas in XJ. Thus the balance would tilt over to the left, 
and the tilting still further increasing the pressure on XJ, the flow 
downwards is increased. The instrument can thus be made of any 
desired sensitiveness, and its deflections can be read by scale and measured 
in the usual way. To compensate for changes of temperature, a second 
tube terminating in smaller bulbs o and w, each about 6 cm. x 3 cm., is 
fixed along the other diagonal. This contains some mercury, but above 
the mercury in u is alcohol, and only o contains nitrogen. If the 
temperature rises the mercury becomes less dense, and on this account it 
is driven from XJ to 0 in the larger tube, but still more is it driven in this 
direction from the fact that the increase of pressure of the gas in XJ is 
greater than in 0. Meanwhile, the alcohol in u expanding, diives the 
mercury in the smaller tube into o, and by suitable adjustments of volume 
the two can be made to balance suflfi5iently for such small temperature 
variations as will arise when the whole is placed in a box surrounded with 



Fig. 6. — Von Stemeck’s Barymeter. 
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melting ice, and it is thus that the instrument is used. With this 
instrument von Sterneck could detect the change in gravity in going from 
the cellar of a building to a height of 25 metres. 

Threlfall and Pollock’s Quartz-thread Gravity Balance.— 

In the Phil Tram., A. 193, 1899, p. 215, Threlfall and Pollock describe an 
instrument for measuring variations in gravity statically which is both 
accurate and portable. 

The essential features of the instrument are represented in Fig. 7. 

A and B are two metal rods which can slide along their common 
axis. Cis a qpach-spring attached to A. H I is a quartz thread 30*5 cm. 
long and *0038 cm. in diameter stretched horizontally between B 
and C. D is a piece of gilded brass wire soldered to the quartz thread. 
Its weight is *018 gm., its length 5*3 cm., and its centre of gravity is 
a little to one side of the quartz thread. Its weight therefore tends 
to pull it into the vertical position and twist the quartz. But such a twist 



can be put on the quartz thread by rotating the arm G, which carries a 
vernier, that D is brought into the horizontal position. For this about 
three whole turns are required. The end of D when in the horizontal 
position is on the cross-wire of the horizontal microscope E. The hori- 
zontal position of the brass wire is only just stable. If it be twisted a few 
degrees more the point of instability is reached and the wire tends to 
continue moving round, and would do so but for an arrester. The mode 
of using the instrument consists in determining the twist put on the quartz 
thread by the arm G to bring it into the horizontal position. If gravity 
increases, the moment of the weight of B increases and a greater twist is 
required. To calibrate the instrument the change in reading of the vernier 
on G is observed in passing from one station to another, at both of which 
g is known — the two stations selected being Sydney and Melbourne. Of 
course, temperature corrections are necessary both on account of the change 
in length of B and the change in rigidity of the quartz. Preliminary 
determinations of these were made at one station. For the details of the 
instrument and the mode of using it we refer the reader to the original 
account. It suffices here to say that it has given very fairly consistent 
results at stations wide apart and that it promises to rival the invariable 
pendulum, 
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GRAVITATION. 

Contents.* — The Law of Gravitation — The Gravitation Constant and the Mean 
Density of the Earth, 


The full statement of Kewton’s Law of Gravitation is that any particle 
of mass Mj attracts any other particle of mass distant d from it with a 
force in the line joining them proportional to The evidence for 

the law may be briefly summed up as follows : ^ , 

Starting with any single planet — say the earth — and referring ita 
position to a system, fixed relatively to the sun and the distaijt stars, direct 
astronomical observation shows that it may be described with a close 
approximation to the truth, as moving in an ellipse with the sun in one- 
focus, at such speed that the line from the centre of the sun to the centre 
of the planet sweeps out equal areas in equal times. This implies, as 
Newton showed, that the acceleration of the planet is towards the sun and 
inversely as the square of its distance from that body. 

Now, comparing the difierent planets, observation shows that (length of 
year)7(mean distance)* is the same for each, and from this it follows that 
the constant of acceleration is the same for all, or that at the unit distance 
they would all have the same acceleration if the law holding for each in its 
own orbit held for it at all distances. 

So far this is mere time-geometry, or a description of position and rate 
of change of position, and we might have other equally true, if less 
convenient, modes of description referred to other standards, such as the 
epicyclic geowntric mode of the ancients, or the practical mode in common 
use in which the co-ordinates of a planet are measured with regard to some 
observatory, its meridian, and horizon. 

But if we regard the accelerations as indicating forces, the different 
methods of description are no longer equivalent. We must select that 
which gives a system of forces most consistent in itself and most in accord 
with our terrestrial experience. Here the heliocentric method, with the 
modification described hereafter, is immensely superior to any other, and, 
adopting it, we must suppose that the accelerations of the planets indicate 
forces towards the sun, and since the constant of acceleration is the same 
for all, that the forces on equal masses are inversely as their distances 
squared from the sun, whatever planets the masses belong to. In other 

* This chapter is largely taken from The Mean Dentity of th£ Earthy and papers 
communicated to the Royal Institution and the Birmingham Natural History and 
Philosophical Society. 
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■words, the sun has no favourite amoug its attendants, hut pulls on each 
pound of each according to the same rule. 

But the assumption that the accelerations indicate forces of the kind 
we experience on the earth, carries with it the supposition of equality of 
action and reaction, and so we conclude that each planet reacts on the sun 
with a force equal and opposite to that exerted by the sun on the planet. 
Hence, each acts with a force proportional to its own mass, and inversely 
as the square of its distance away. If we suppose that there is nothing 
•special in the attraction of the sun beyond great magnitude corresponding 
,to great mass, we must conclude that the sun also acts with a force propor- 
tional to its niass. But we have just shown that the force is proportional 
to the mass acted on. Hence, we have the force on any planet proportional 
to mass of sun x mass of f)lanet / (distance apart)^. 

Now, turning to any of the smaller systems consisting of a primary 
and its satellites, the shape of orbit and the motion of the satellites agree 
with the supposition that the primary is acting with a force according to 
the inverse square law. It is important for our special problem to note 
here that in the case of the earth we must include in the term “ satellite 
any body at its surface which can be weighed or moved. 

We are therefore led to conclude that the law is general, or that if we 
have any two bodies, of masses Mj and M^, at d distance apart, the force 
on either is 

d- 

where*G is a constant — the constant of gravitation. 

* GM 

The acceleration of one of them, say Mg, towards the other is — 


If this conclusion is accepted, we can at once determine the masses of 
the various primaries in terms of that of the sun for — 

acceleration of satellite towards primary = ^ 

distance of satellite^ 


and acceleration of primary towards s\ 4 n = G— 

• distance of primary^ 

By division G is eliminated, and we obtain the ratio of the masses in terms 
-of quantities which may be measured by observation. 

As an illustration, let us make a rough determination of the mass of 
the sun in terms of the mass of the earth. 

We may take the acceleration of the moon to the earth as approxi- 
mately X where wm is the angular velocity of the moon and its 
distance from the earth, and the acceleration of the latter to the sun as 
X d^ where we is the angular velocity of the earth, and d^ its distance 
from the sun. Let the mass of the sun be S and that of the earth be E. 


Acceleration of Moon _ x _ E x dj^^ 
Acceleration of Eai-th xd^ 8 x ^ 


whence 


S 

E^ 




' 27 Y/92000000Y 
365/ V 240000 ) 


= 300000 
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A confirmation of the generality of the law is obtained from the 
perturbations of the planets fi-om the elliptic orbits which we have for 
simplicity supposed them to describe. 

These perturbations, in any one planet, can at least approximately be 
analysed into separate disturbances, each due to one of its fellow planets, 
acting with a force inversely as the square of its distance away, and if we 
assume this force proportional to the mass of the disturber we obtain 
another measure for this mass in terms of that of the sun. 

The concordance of the two methods is as complete as we could 
expect. 

The determination of the masses of the diflbrent members of our system 
in terms of that of the sun enables us to choose a still more satisfactory 
origin for our system of reference than the centre of the sun — viz., tho 
centre of mass of the whole system. The change is small, but without it 
we could not account for all the motions merely by a set of inverse square 
forces in which action and reaction were equal and opposite. 

We have for simplicity considered the sun and planets as without 
appreciable dimensions as compared with their distances apart. But 
measurement shows that they are all approximately spheres, and the 
attraction on a sphere with density varying only with the distance from 
the centre — i.e., consisting of homogeneous concentric shells, if it is considered 
as the resultant of the attractions on the separate particles, all according 
to the same inverse square law, is the same ,as that on the whole mass 
collected at the centre of the sphere. Further, if the attraction is due, not 
to the atti-acting body as a whole but to its separate parts, oach acting, as 
it were, independently and according to the same law, then an attracting 
sphere acts as if it w’ere all concentrated at its centre. Since the planets, 
with a close approximation, behave as if they were merely concentrated 
masses at bheir centres, ahd since the deviations from this behaviour, such 
as the earth's precession, can all be accounted for by their departure from 
sphericity, we have strong presumption that the attraction is really the 
resultant of all the attractions, each element Wj of one body acting on each 
element of the other with force G7n^mJd^. 

Astronomical observation enables us, then, to compare the masses of 
the various members of the solar system with each other, and, by taking 
into account the sizes of the planets, to make a table of specific gravities, 
choosing any one as the standard substance. Thus, if we take the earth 
as standard, the mean specific gravity of the sun is about 0’25, that of 
Mercury about T2o, that of Venus and Mars about 0‘9, and so on. 

But this does not give us any idea of the specific gravity in terms of 
known terrestrial substances or any idea of the masses in terms of the 
terrestrial standards, the kilogramme or the pound. It is true that Newton, 
with little more than the astronomical data at his command, made a 
celebrated guess on the specific gravity of the earth in terras of water, 
which runs thus in Motte’s translation of the Primipia (vol. ii. p. 230, 
ed. 1729, Book III., Prop. 10) : “ But that our globe of earth is of greater 
density than it would be if the whole consisted of water only, I thus make 
out. If the whole consisted of water only, whatever was of less density 
than water, because of its less specific gravity, would emerge and float 
above. And upon this account, if a globe of terrestrial matter, covered on all 
sides with water, was less dense than water, it would emerge somewhere : 
and the subsiding water falling back, would be gathered to the opposite 
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side. And such is the condition of our earth, which, in great measure, is 
covered with seas. The earth, if it was not for its greater density, would 
emerge from the seas, and according to its degree of levity, would be raised 
more or less above their surface, the water and the seas flowing backwards 
to the opposite side. By the same argument, the spots of the sun which 
float upon the lucid matter thereof, are lighter than that matter. And 
however the Planets have been form’d while they were yet in fluid masses, 
all the heavier matter subsided to the centre. Since, therefore, the common 
matter of our earth on the surface thereof, is about twice as heavy as 
water, and a little lower, in mines is found about three or four, or even five 
fimes more heavy ; it is probable that the quantity of the whole matter of 
the earth may be five or six times greater than if it consisted all of water, 
especially since I have befere shewed that the earth is about four times 
more dense than Jupiter.” 

It is not a little remarkable that Newton hit upon the limits between 
which the values found by subsequent researches have nearly all lain. 

In order, then, to complete the expression of the law of gravitation we 
must connect the celestial with the terrestrial scale of densities. In fact, 
we must do for the masses of the solar system that which we do for their 
distances in the determination of the solar parallax, though we cannot 
proceed quite so directly in the former case as in the latter in connecting 
the celestial and terrestrial measures. If we could measure the accele- 
ration, say, oj the moon, ^ue to any terrestrial body of known shape 
and density; if, for instance, we knew the form and extent of our 
tidal- wave and its full lunar effect, we could at once find the mass of 
the earth in terrn^ of that of the wave, or its density as compared with 
sea-water. 

But at present this cannot be done with any aj)proach to accuracy, and 
the only method of solving the problem consists in finding theP attraction 
between two bodies on the earth of known masses a known distance apart, 
and comparing this with the attraction of the earth on a known mass at 
its surface instead of its attraction as a heavenly body. Since the law of 
attraction is by observation the same at the surface of the eaith and at a 
distance, we can thus find the mass of the earth in terms of either of these 
known masses. 

To take an illustration from an experiment hereafter described, let us 
suppose that a spherical mass of 20 kilos, is attracted by another spherical 
niass of 150 kilos, when the centres are 30 cm. apart with a force equal to 
the weight of J mgm. or ^qooV w o weight of the 20 kilos, when 

the latter is on the surface of the earth and 6 x 10® cm. from its centre, 
we have : 

Mass of Earth . 150000 _ ^ i 
(6xl0®)2 ' “30^ ' 8 wwo xrir 

whence mass of earth = 5x10’” grammes nearly. 

The volume of the earth is about 9 x 10-® c.c., whence the mean density 
of the earth A is about 5*5. 

Or, using the experiment to give the constant of attraction, and 
expressing the masses in grammes, the weight of J mgm. or 


• 00025 ^ 


G X 150000 X 20000 
302 
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Whence, if 981 G 


981, X *00025 X 80^ 
'150000 X 20U(J(r 


™ (nearly). 


A determination of G completes the expression of the law of 
gravitation. 

This example shows that the two problems, the determination of the 
gravitation constant G and tlie determination of the mean density of the 
earth A, are practically one, inasmuch as our knowledge of the dimensions 
of the earth and the acceleration of gravity g at its surface at once 
enable us to determine G if 'sve know A, or to determine A if we 
know* G. 

The Methods of Experiment. 

These naturally fall into two classes. In the one class some natural 
mass is selected, either a mountain or part of the earth’s crust, and 

its mass and form are more or less accurately 
determined by surveys and mineralogical 
examination. Its attraction on a plumb- 
bob at one side, or on a pendulum above or 
below it, is then compared with the attrac- 
tion of the whole earth on the same body. 

In the other, the laboratory class of 
experiment, a smaller mass,^ such as may 
be easily handled, is placed so as to attract 
some small suspended body, .-pd this attrac- 
tion is measured. Knowing the attracting 
and attracted masses, the attraction gives G. 
Or, comparing the attraction with the attrac- 
tion of the earth on the same body, we get A. 

The Experiments of Bouguer in 

Peru. — The honour of making the lir>t 
ex[)criments on the attraction of terresti ial 
ma.sses is to be accorded to Bouguer. lie 
Fro. 8.— Fougiier’s riumb-liue Ex- attempted both by the nendulum experi- 

ments described in tlie la^t chapter, and by 
plumb-line experiments, to prove the exi'^t- 
ence of the attraction of mountain masses in the Andes, when engaged in 
the celebrated measurement of an arc of the meridian in Peru about the 
year 1740. The pendulum experiments are sulliciently described in the 
last chapter. 

In his plumb-line experiments he attempted to estimate the sideway 
attraction of Chimborazo, a mountain about 2(l,()()0 feet high, on a plumb- 
line placed at a point on its side. Fig. 8 wdll show the principle of the 
method. Suppose that two stations are fixed, one on the side of the 
mountain due south of the .summit, and the other in the sjime latitude, 
but some distance westward, away from the influence of the mountain. 
Suppose that at the second station a star is observed to pass the meridian — 
we will say, for simplicity, directly overhead, then a plumb-line hung 
down will be exactly parallel to the observing telescope. At the first 
station, if the mountain were away, it would also hang down parallel to 
the telescope v/hen directed to the. same star. But the mountain pulls the 
plumb-line to’vard.s it, and changes the overhead point so that the star 
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appears to northward instead of in the zenith. The method simply con- 
sists in determining how much the star appears to be shifted to the north. 
The angle of apparent shift is the ratio of the horizontal pull of the 
mountain on the plumb-bob to the pull of the earth. 

To carry out the experiment, Bouguer fixed tlie first station on the 
south slope of Chimborazo, just above the perpetual snow-line, and the 
second nearly on the same level, several miles to the westward. He 
describes {Figure de la Terre^ 7th section) how his expedition reached the 
first station after a most toilsome journey of ten hours over rocks and 
§now, and how, when they reached it, they had all the time to fight against 
the snow, which threatened to bury their tent. Nevertheless, they 
succeeded in making the necessary observations, and a few days later they 
were able to move on to the second, station. Here they hoped for better 
things, as they were now below the snow-lijie. But their difliculties were 
even greater than before, as now they were exposed to the full force of the 
wind, which filled their eyes with sand and was continually on the point 
of blowing away their tent. The cold was intense, and so hindered the 
working c»f their instruments that they had to apply fire to the levelling 
screws before they could turn them. Still they made their observations, 
and found that the plumb-line was drawn aside about 8 seconds. Had 
Chimborazo been of the density of the whole earth, Bouguer calculated, 
from the dimensions and distance of the mountain, th^t it would have 
drawn aside the vertical by about twelve times this, so that the earth 
appeared to be twelve times as dense as the mountain, a result undoubtedly 
very f§r widei of the truth. But it is little wonder that under 
such circumstance^ the experiment failed to give a good result, and all 
honour is due to Bouguer for the ingenuity and perseverance which enabled 
him to' obtain any result at all. At least he deserves the credit of first 
showing that the attraction by mountain masses actually exists* and that 
the earth, as a whole, is denser than the surface strata. As he remarks, 
his experiments at any rate proved that the earth was not merely a hollow 
shell, as some had till then held ; nor was it a globe full of water, as others 
had maintained. He fully recognised that his experiments were mere 
trials, and hoped that they would be repeated in Europe. 

Thirty years later his hope was fulfilled. Maskelyne, then the 
English Astronomer Royal, brought the subject before the Royal Society 
in 1772, and obtained the appointment of a committee “ to consider of a 
proper hill whereon to try the experiment, and to prepare everything 
necessary for carrying the design into execution.” Cavendish, who was 
himself to carry out an earth -weighing experiment some twenty-five years 
later, was probably a member of the committee, and was certainly deeply 
interested in the subject, for among his papers have been found calcula- 
tions with regard to Skiddaw, one of several English hills at first con- 
sidered. Ultimately, however, the committee decided in favour of 
Schiehallion, a mountain near L. Rannoch, in Perthshire, 3547 feet high. 
Here the astronomical part of the experiment was carried out in 1774, 
iand the survey of the district in that and the two following years. The 
laaountain has a short east and west ridge, and slopes down steeply on the 
|iorth and south, a shape very suitable for the purpose. 

I Maskelyne, who himself undertook the astronomical work, decided to 
Ivork in a way very like that followed by Bouguer on Chimborazo, but 
in a manner suggested by him. Two stations were selected, one 

C 
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on the south and the other on the north slope. A small observatory was 
erected first at the south station, and the angular distance of some stars 
from the zenith, when they were due south, was most carefully measured. 
The stars selected all pass^ nearly overhead, so that the angles measured 
were very small. The instrument used was the zenith sector, a telescope 
rotating about a horizontal east and west axis at the object-glass end, and 
provided with a plumb-line hanging from the axis over a graduated scale at 
the eyepiece end. This showed how far the telescope was from the vertical. 

After about a month’s work at this station the observatory was moved 
to the north station, and again the same stars were observed with the 
zenith sector. Another month’s work completed this part of the ex- 
periment. Fig. 9 will show how the observations gave the attraction 
due to the hill. Let us for the moment leave oilt of account the curvature 
of the earth, and suppose it flat. Further, let us suppose that a star is 
being observed which would be directly overhead if no mountain existed. 

Then evidently at S. the plumb-line is 
^ s ^ z pulled to the north, and the zenith is 

■ shifted to the south. The star therefore 



Fig. 9.— il^skelyne’s Plumk-line Ex- 
periment on Schiehallion. 


appears slightly to the north. At N. 
there is an opposite effect, for the moun- 
tain pulls the plumb-line southwards, 
and shifts the zenith to the north ; and 
now the star appears ^lightly to the 
south. The total shifting of the star is 
double the deflection of ^;he plumb-line 
at either station due ,to the puli of the 
mountain. 

But the curvature of the earth also 
deflects the verticals at N. and S., and 
in the same way, so that the observed 


shift of the star is partly due to the mountain and partly due to the 


curvature of the earth. A careful measure was made of the distance 


between the two stations, and this gave the curvature deflection as about 48''. 
The observed deflection was about 55", so that the effect of the mountain, 
the difference between these, was about 1 2". 

The next thing was to find the form of the mountain. This was before 
the days of the Ordnance Survey, so that a complete survey of the district 
was needed. When this was complete, contour maps were made, giving 
the volume and distance of every part of the mountain from each station. 
Hutton was associated with Maskelyne in this part of the work, and he 
carried out all the calculations based upon it, being much assisted by 
valuable suggestions from Cavendish. 

Now, had the mountain had the same density as the earth, it was 
calculated from its shape and distance that it should have deflected the 
plumb-lines towards each other through a total angle of 20'9", or times 
the observed amount. The earth, then, is 1| times as dense as the 
mountain. Prom pieces of the rock of which the mountain is composed, 
its density was estimated as times that of water. The earth should 
have, therefore, density li x 2^ or 4^, An estimate of the density of the 
mountain, based on a survey made thirty years later, brought the result 
up to 5. All subsequent work has shown that this number is not very 
fai* from the truth. 
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An exactly similar experiment was made eighty years later, on the 
completion of the Ordnance Survey of the kingdom. Certain anomalies 
in the direction of the vertical at Edinburgh led Colonel James, the 
director, to repeat the Schiehallion experiment, using Arthur’s Seat as 
the deflecting mountain. The value obtained for the mean density of the 
earth was about 5|-. 

Repetitions have also been made of the pendulum method, tried by 
Bouguer in the Andes. 

The first of these was by Carlini, in 1821. He observed the length of 
a pendulum swinging seconds at the Hospice on Mont Cenis, about 6000 
feet above sea-level, and so obtained the value of gravity there. The 
value due to mere elevation above the sea-level was easily calculated, but 
the observed value was greater than that calculated by about 1 in 5000. 
In other words, the pull of the whole earth was 5000 times greater than 
that of the mountain under the Hospice. Knowing approximately the 
shape of the mountain, and estimating its density 
from specimens of the rock, Carlini found the 
density of the earth to be about 4| times that of 
water. 

Another experiment of the same kind was 
made by Mendenhall, in Japan, in 1880. Here 
he determined the value of gravity on the 
summit of Fujiyama, a mountain nearly 2| miles 
high. He found it greater than the value 
calculatfjd from the increased distance from the 

earth’s centre by alRout 1 in 5000, as Carlini had f a- ’ 

done on Mont Cenis. Fujiyama, though the niton PirExperimeDt? ^ 
higher, is more pointed and less dense than * * 

Mont Cenis. Mendenhall estimated the mean density of the earth as 
5-77. 

Airy applied the pendulum to solve the problem in a somewhat different 
wg-y, using, instead of a mountain, the crust of the earth between the top 
and the bottom of a mine. His first attempts were made in 1826, at the 
Dolcoath copper mine, in Cornwall. Here he swung a pendulum first at 
the surface and then at the bottom of the mine. At the point below we 
may consider that the weight of the pendulum was due to the pull of the 
part of the earth within the sphere with radius reaching from the earth s 
centre to the point (Fig. 10). Knowing the value of gravity below, it 
was easy to calculate what it would have been at the level of the surface 
had no outer shell existed, and had the change in value depended merely 
on the greater distance from the earth’s centre. The observed value was 
greater than this through the pull of the outer shell, and it was hoped 
that the difference would be measured sufficiently accurately to show how 
much greater is the mass of the earth than that of the crust. The first 
attempt was brought to an end by a curious accident. As one of the 
pendulums used was being raised up the shaft, the box containing it took 
fire, the rope was burnt, and the pendulum fell to the bottom. Two years 
later another attempt was made, but this was brought to an end by a 
fall in the mine, which stopped the pump so that the lower station was 
flooded. 

Many years later, in 1854, the experiment was again undertaken by 
Airy, this time in the Harton coal-pit, near Sunderland. The method was 
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exactly the same, a pendulum being swung above and below the surface, 
and the diminution in gravity above carefully determined. The experiment 
was carried out with the greatest care and in a most thorough way, two 
pendulums being swung at the same time — one above and one below — the 
two being interchanged from time to time. Several assistants were 
occupied in taking the observations, which extended continuously night 
and day for about three weeks, Now gravity at the surface was greater 
than it would have been, had no outer shell existed of thickness equal to 
the depth of the pit, by about 1 in 14,000, so that the pull of the earth 
w-as alx)ut 14,000 times that of the shell. The density of the shell was 
determined from specimens of the rocks, and Airy found the density of 
the earth about 6|. , 

Some very interesting experiments have since been made in a similar 
way by Von Sterneck in silver mines in Saxony and Bohemia. Using the 
invariable pendulums described in the last chapter he obtained different 
results with different depths of mines, the value of the mean density 
increasing with the increasing thickness of the shell used. This shows 
very evidently that there were sources of disturbance vitiating the method. 
Von Sterneck found, on comparing his observations at the two mines, that 
the increase in gravity on descending was much more nearly proportional 
to the rise of tempemture than to the depth of descent. This appears to 
indicate that whatever disturbs the regularity of gravity disturbs also the 
slope of temperature. “ 

All the methods so far dcvscribed use natural masses to compare the 
earth with, and herein lies a fatal defect as regards exactness. Wa do not 
know accurately the density of these masses and what ns the condition of 
the surrounding and underlying strata. We can really only form at the 
best rou^ guesses. Indeed, the experiments might rather be turned the 
other way about, and assuming the value of the mean density of the earth, 
we might measure the mean density of the mountain or strata of which 
the attraction is measured. 

The Cavendish Experiment. 

We turn now to a different class of experiment, in which the attracting 
body is altogether on a smaller scale, so that it can be handled in the 
laboratory. The smallness of the attraction is compensated for by the 
accuracy with which we know the size and mass of the attracting body. 

The idea of such an experiment is due to the Rev. John Michell, who 
completed an apparatus for the purpose but did not live to experiment 
with it. 

Michell’s plan consisted in suspending in a narrow wooden case a 
horizontal rod 6 feet long, with a 2>inch sphere of lead hung at each end 
by a short wire. The suspending wire for the rod was 40 inches long. 
Outside the case were two lead spheres 8 inches in diameter. These were 
to be brought up opposite the suspended spheres, one on one side, the 
other on the other, so that their attractions on those spheres should con- 
spire to turn the rod the same way round. Now moving each large sphere 
on to the other side of the case so as to pull the suspended sphere with 
equal force in the opposite direction, the rod should turn through twice the 
angle which it would describe if the spheres were taken altogether away. 
Hence half this angle would give the twist due to the attractions in one 
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position alone. Knowing the torsion couple of the suspending wire for a 
given angle of twist and the length of the rod, the attracting force would 
be calculable. To find the torsion couple, Michell proposed to set the rod 
vibrating. From its moment of inertia and time of vibration the couple 
could be found. 

Neglecting all corrections, the mathematics of the method may be 
reduced to the following : 

Let the two suspended balls have mass m each, the two.attracting balls 
mass M each. Let the rod have length 2a and with the suspended balls 
moment of inertia I j let be the distance apart of the centres of attracting 
and attracted balls, and let 6 be the angle through which the attraction 
twists the rod. 

If ft is the torsion couple per radian twist, and G the gravitation 
constant, then 

„ 2GMma 

The time of vibration 

N=2tVI/;, 

whence, eliminating /n, 

_ 2GMma 

~W~ W 


Now we may obtain another equation containing G by expressing the 
acceleration of gravity in terms of the dimensions and density of the 
earth, * 

o = G . - TT — = - GAO 

^ M 'A 


where r is the radius, 0 the circumference, and A the density of the 
earth. Eliminating G between the last two equations and putting for 
the length of the seconds pendulum L — a useful abbreviation— we 

find 


, 3 L Mma N^ 


where all the terms on the right hand are known or may be 
measured. 

On MichelFs death the apparatus which he had collected for his 
experiment came into the possession of Prof. Wollaston, who gave it to 
Cavendish. Cavendish determined to carry out the experiment, with 
certain modifications ; but he found it advisable to make the greater part 
of the apparatus afresh, though closely following Michell’s plan and 
dimensions. 

The actual work was done in the summer of 1797 and the following 
spring of 1798. 

He selected for the experiment, according to Baily, an outhouse in his 
garden at Clapham Common, and within this he appears to have constructed 
an inner chamber to contain the apparatu.«:, for he states that he “resolved 
to place the apparatus in a room which should remain constantly shut, and 
to observe the motion of the arm from without by means of a telescope,” 
in order that inequalities of temperature and consequent air currents within 
the case should be avoided. 
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The torsion rod A h (Fig. 11, reduced from the figure in Cavendish’s 
paper) was of deal, 6 feet long, strengthened by a silver wire tying the ends 
to an upright m g in the middle. The two attracted balls x x were lead, 
2 inches in diameter, and hung by short wires from the ends of the rod. 

The torsion wire was 39J inches long, of silvered copper, and at first of 
such cross section as to give a time of oscillation about 15m. This was 
soon changed for one with a time of oscillation about 7m. 

The position of the rod was determined by a fixed scale on ivory divided 
to ^’^th inch near the end of the arm, the arm itself carrying a vernier of 
five divisions. This was lighted by a lamp outside the room, and was 
viewed through a telescope passing through a hole in the wall. 

The torsion case was supported on four levelling screws. The attracting 



Fig. 11. — Cavendish’s Apparatus, h A, torsion rod hung by wire I x Xj 
attracted balls hung from its ends; W W, attracting masses movable 
round axis P. T T, telescopes to view position of torsion rod. 


masses, lead spheres 12 inches in diameter, WW, hung down from a cross 
bar, being suspended by vertical copper rods. This bar could be rotated 
by ropes passing outside the room round a pin fixed to the ceiling in the 
continuation of the torsion axis. 

The masses were stopped when inch from the case by pieces of wood 
fastened to the wall of the building. When the masses were against the 
stops their centres were 8*85 inches from the central line of the case. 

The method of experiment was somewhat as follows : The torsion rod 
was never at rest, and the centre of swing was taken as the position in 
which it would be if all disturbances could be eliminated. This centre of 
swing was determined from three succeeding extremities of vibration when 
the attracting masses WW were against the stops on one side. They were 
then swung round so as to come against the stops on the other side of the 
attracted masses, and the new centre of swing was observed. In a 
particular experiment the difference between the two centres was about 
six scale divisions. The time of vibration was observed from several suc- 
cessive passages past the centre of swing, the value obtained in the same 
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experiment being about 427 secs., and the masses were then moved back 
to their first position, giving a second value for the deflection. 

In computing the results various corrections had to be introduced into 
the equivalents of the simple formulae which have been given above. 
Taking the attraction foi mula, 


fid = G 


21slma 


a correction had to be made, because the attracting masses were not quite 
opposite those attracted, as the suspending bar was a little too short. 
Then allowance was necessary for the attraction on the torsion rod, and a 
negative correction had to be applied for the attraction on the more 
distant ball. The copper suspending rods were also allowed for, and a 
further correction was made for the change in attraction with change cf 
scale reading — i.e., for change of distance between attracting and attracted 
masses. This correction was proportional to the deviation from the central 
position, and may be regarded as an alteration of 

As to the case, it would evidently have no efiect when the rod was 
central, but it was necessary to examine its attraction when the rod was 
deflected. Cavendish found that in no case did it exceed 1/1170 of the 
attraction of the masses, and therefore neglected it. 

Turning now to the vibration formula, 

N = 27rVl7i;^; 

this was correct \\4ien the masses were in the “ midway” position — f.e,, in 
the line perpendicular to the torsion rod. But when they were in the 
positive or negative position, the variation in their attraction, as the balls 
approached or receded from them, made an appreciable alteration in the 
value of the restoring couple, and thus virtually altered fi. The time had 
therefore to be reduced by ^/185 of its observed value where ^ was the 
deflection in scale divisions due to the change of the masses from midway 
to near position. 

But it is to be observed that, if the weights were moved from one near 
position to the other, and the time of vibration was taken in either 
position, then the same correction having to be applied to /x in both 
formulae, it might be omitted from both. 

In all, Cavendish obtained twenty-nine results with a mean value of 


D = 5-448 ±'033. 


By a mistake in his addition of the results, pointed out by Baily, he 
gave as the mean 5*48. 

Repetitions by Reich, Baily and Cornu and Bailie.— His 

experiment has since been repeated several times. Reich made two 
experiments in Germany by Cavendish’s method, obtaining in 1837 a 
value 5-49, and about 1849 a value 5*58. In England it was repeated 
by Baily about 1841 and 1842. Baily’s experiment excited great attention 
at the time, and the result obtained, 5*674, was long supposed to be very 
near indeed to the truth. But certain discrepancies in the work gradually 
^paired confidence in the final result, and in 1870 MM. Cornu and 
BfuPe, in France, undertook a repetition, with various improvements and 
refinements. In planning out their own work they succeeded in detecting 
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probably the chief source of error in Baily’s work. They have as yet only 
given an interim result of about 5*5, and have shown that Baily’s work, 
if properly interpreted, should bring out a not very different result. Their 
final conclusion is still to be published. 

Boys’s Cavendish Experiment.— In Philosophical Tmnsactiom 
for 1895 (vol. 186, A. p. 1) is an account of a determination of the gravita- 
tion constant carried out with the greatest care by Prof. Boys. He had 
discovered a method of drawing exceedingly fine quartz fibres and had 

found them exceedingly 
strong and true in their 
elastic properties. They are 
therefore pre-eminently ap- 
plicable in torsion experi- 
ments where small forces are 
to be measured. Using a 
quartz fibre as the torsion 
wire in a Cavendish appara- 
tus, he was able to reduce 
^ the attracted weight and 

rT!:'r the whole apparatus and yet 

^ reduce the diameter of the 

suspending fibre so far that 
the sensitiveness was as great 
as in earlier*^ experiments. 
At the saijie time the small- 
ness of the apparatus allowed 
it to be kept at a much more 
uniform temperature, and 
the disturbances due to con- 
vection air currents were 
much lessened. These dis- 
turbances had much troubled 
the earlier workers. In Fig. 
12 is a diagrammatic repre- 
sentation of the apparatus. 
The attracted masses mm 
were of gold, one pair 0*2 
— inch, another pair 0*25 inch 

Fig. 12.— Diagrammatic EepreseDtation of a Section of in diameter. The torsion 

Boys's Apparatos. 0-9 inch long 

and was itself a mirror in 
which the reflection of a scale distant about 23 feet, and divided to 50ths 
of an inch, was viewed. The quartz fibre was 17 inches long. 

The attracting mas.ses MM were lead balls inches in diameter. Had 
the masses all been on one level, as in the original arrangement, with such 
a short torsion rod the attracting mas.ses would have attracted both gold 
balls nearly equally. To avoid this, Boys had one attracting and one 
attracted mass at one level and the other two at a level six inches below. 
The balls mm were hung from the torsion rod by quartz fibres inside a 
tube about IJ inches diameter. The attracting masses MM were hung 
from the revolving lid of a concentric tubular case about 10 inches in 
diameter. These masses were arranged in the position in which they 
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exerted the maximum COTple on the gold balls first in one direction and 
then m the opposite. The deflection varied from 351 to 577 divisions 
according to the balls used and the times of vibration from 188 to 242 
seconds. The apparatus was most exactly constructed and measured, and 
the results were very concordant. 

The final value, probably the best yet obtained, was : 


G = 6'6576x 10-* 


A = 5-.5270 


Ai Math. Nat. Clam der Kais. 

Akad. Wtm. 1896. Bd lxiv.).-In 1896 Dr. Braun published an account 
of an experiment carried out by him. He used the torsion-rod method, 
and though his apparatus was considerably larger than that of Boys it 
was still much smaller than that of Cavendish, Reich or Baily. * The 
rod was about 24 cm. long and was suspended from a tripod by a brass 
torsion wire nearly one metre long and 0*055 mm. in diameter The 
whole toraon arrangement was under a glass receiver, about a metre high 
and 30 cm. in diameter, resting on a flat gla^s plate. The receiver could be 
exhausted and m the later experiments the pressure was about 4 mm. of 
mercury and the disturbances due to air currents were very greatly 
reduced. The attracted masses at the end of the rod were gilded brass 
spheres each weighing about 54 gms. Round the upper part of the 
receiver, and outside it, was a graduated metal ring which could be 
revolved about the axes of the torsion wire ; from this were suspended, 
about 42 cm. apart, the two attracting masses. Two pairs were used, one 
a pair of brass spjieres about five kgms. each, the other a pair of wire 
spheres filled with mercury and weighing about nine kgms. each 

Special arrangements had to be used to determine the position of the 
rod by means of a mirror fixed on its centre, tfie beam being reflected 
down through the bottom of the plate. The time of vibration was about 
1275 secs. The result obtained was very near to that of Boys, viz * 


G = 6*65786 xl0- 


A = 5*52725 


recently been obtained by von 
Eotvos {Wted. Ann. 59, 1896, p. 354), but he has not yet completed the 


Wllsings Expepiment.— About 1886, Dr. Wilsing, of Potsdam 
devised a modified form of Cavendish’s experiment, in which a sort of 
double pendulum is used— ^.e., one with a ball below and another at a 
nearly equal distance above the suspension. The pendulum is then in a 
very sensitive state, and a very small horizontal force pulls it through a 
large angle. * 

It is then just like a torsion balance, but with a vertical instead of a 
horizontal rod. If weights are brought up, one to pull the upper ball to 
one side and the other to pull the lower -ball to the other side the 
pendulum twists round slightly. From the observed twist and the time 
or swing the attraction can be measured and compared with the pull of 
tne earth. Wilsing found that the earth had a mean density of 5*579. 


Experiments with the Common Balance. 


A. ^ Experiment.— In 1878 and in 1881 Professor von Jolly 

described a method which he had devised. He had a balance fixed at the 
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top of a tower in Munich, and from the scale-pans hung wires supporting 
two other scale- pans at the bottom of the tower (21 metres below). 
Imagine that two weights are balanced against each other at the top of 
the tower. If one is now brought down and put in the lower scale-pan on 
the same side it is nearer the centre of the earth, and, therefore, heavier. 
Von Jolly found a gain of about 32 milligrammes in 5 kilogrammes. He now 
built up a large lead sphere under the lower pan, a yard in diameter, so that 
its attraction was added to that of the earth. The gain on transferring 
the weight from the upper to the lower pan now came out to about half a 
milligramme more, so that the attraction of the sphere was this half milli- 
gramme. The earth’s attraction was about 1 0,000,000 times that of the 
sphere, and its density was calculated to be 5 'GO. 



Experiment of Richarz and Kri^ar-Menzel. — An experiment 

very much like that of Von Jolly in principle has been carried out by 
Drs. Richarz and Krigar-Menzel at Spandau, near Beilin {Abhand. der 
Konigl. Preitss Akad. Berlin, 1898). A balance with a beam 23 cm. 
long was supported at a height above the floor, and from each end 
were suspended two pans, one near the beam the other near the floor, 
more than two metres lower. Fig. 13. In principle the method was as 
follows ; Spherical gilded or platinised copper weights were used, and to 
begin with these were placed, say, one in the right-hand top pan, the other 
in the left-hand bottom pan. Suppose that in this position they exactly 
balanced. The weights were then moved, the right-hand one into the 
right lower pan, when it gained weight through the increase of gravity 
with a descent of over two metres; the left-hand one into the left upper 
pan, when it lost weight through the ascent of the same amount. The 
result after corrections was that the right-hand pan appeared heavier by 
1'2453 mgm.‘, half this being due to the change in position of a single 
kilogramme. 
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A lead parallelepiped was now built up of separate blocks, between the 
upper and lower pans, 2 metres high and 2T metres square, horizontally 
with passages for the wires suspending the lower pans. The weighing 
of the kilogrammes was now repeated, but the attraction of the lead 
which was reversed when a weight was moved from bottom to top was 
more than enough to make up for the decrease in gravity, and the right- 
hand now appeai-ed lighter on going through the same operation hy 
0T211 mgm. ; whence the attraction of the lead alone made a diflferen<» 
of 1-3664 mgm. This is four times the attraction of the lead on a single 
kilogramme. Knowing thus the pull of a block of lead of known form and 
density on the kilogramme at a known distance, and knowing too the pull 
of the earth on the same kilogramme, viz., 10® mgm., the mean density of 
the earth could be found. ^ 

The final result was : 

G = 6-685 xl0-« 

A = 5*505 

P9yntmg**S Experiment.— The method of using the balance in this 
experiment will be gathered from Fig. 14. A B are two lead weights 
about 50 lb. each, hanging down from the ends of a very large and strong 
balance inside a protecting wood case. M is a large lead sphere, weighing 
about 350 lb., on a turn-table, so that it can move round from under A till 
it comes under B. The distance between the ‘centres of M and A or M 
and B is about one foot. When under A, M pulls A, and so increases its 
weight. * When moved so as to come under B the increase is taken from 
A and put on to B.* The balance is free to move all the time, so that it 
tilts over to the B side an amount due to double the attraction of M 
on either, m was a balance weight half the mass of M, but at double the 
distance. Before this was used it was found that the movement of M 
tilted the floor, and the balance, which was a very sensitive level, was 
afiected by the tilt. 

* To observe the deflection due to the alteration in weight, a mirror was 
connected with the balance pointer by the “ double suspension ” method 
due to Lord Kelvin, and shown in Fig. 15. * 

With the suspension the mirror turned through an angle 150 times as 
great as that turned through by the balance beam. In the room above 
was a telescope, which viewed the reflection of a scale in the mirror, and 
as the mirror turned round the scale moved across the field of view. The 
tilt observed meant that the beam turned through rather more, than 1", 
and that the weight moved nearer to the mass by about -g^ViF inch. 
The weight in milligrammes producing this tilt had to be found. This was 
done virti^ally (though not exactly in detail) by moving a centigramme 
rider about 1 inch along the beam, which was equivalent to adding to one 
side a weight of about milligramme. The tilt due to the transfer was 
observed, and was found to be very nearly the same as that due to the 
attraction, so that the efiect of moving M round from A to B was 
lequi valent to increasing B by milligramme, or of its previous 

f^jeight. The pull on either is half this. In other words, the earth pulled 
Jither about 100,000,000 times as much as the mass M, and the earth, 
K^hich is 20,000,000 times as far away, would at the same distance have 
jxerted 400,000,000,000,000 times 100,000,000 times the pull, and is, 
aerefore, so many times heavier. Thus we find that the earth weighs 
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about 1*25 X 10^ lb. In obtaining the attraction of M on A or B, the 
attraction on the beam had to be eliminated. This was done by moving 
the masses A B into the positions A' B' one foot higher, and finding 



Pig. 14.— PoyntiDg’s Experiment. A B, weights, each abi)ut 50 lb., hanging from 
the two anns of balance. M, attracting mass on turn- table, movable so as to 
come under either A or B. m, balancing mass. A' B', second positions for A 
and B. In this position the attraction of M on the beam and suspending wir^s 
is the same as^ before, so that the difference of attraction on A and B in the 
two positions is due to the difference in distance of A and B only, and thus the 
attraction on the beam, Ac., is eliminated. 

the attraction in this position. The difference was due to the change 
in A and B alone, for the attraction on the beam remained the same* 
throughout. 

The final result was — 


G « 6-6984 X 10 -• 
A = 5-4934 
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Experiments on the Qualities of Gravitation. 

The Rangfe of Gravitation. — ^The first question which arises is, 
whether the law of gravitation holds down to the minutest masses and 
distances which we can deal with. All our observations and experiments 
go to show that it holds throughout the long range from interplanetary 




VcvMS wcrkmg 
In dashpot 

Pig. 15. — Double Suspension Mirror (half sizeX 

distances down to the distances between the attracting bodies in the 
laboratory experiments described above. 

The first step in the descent from celestial spaces is justified by the fact 
that the acceleration of gravity at the earth’s surface agrees with its value 
on the moon, as attracted by the earth. The further step downward 
appears to be justified by the fair agreement of the results obtained by the 
various forms of Cavendish, balance, and pendulum experiments on the 
mean density — experiments which have been conducted at distances varying 
from feet down to inches. Where the law ceases to hold is yet a matter for 
experiment to determine. When bodies come into what we term “ contact, ’ 
the adhesion may possibly still be due to gravitation, according to the inverse 
square law, though the varying nature of the adhesion in different (^es 
seems to point to a change in the law at such minute distances. 
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Gravitation not Selective. — It might be possible that some matter 
is attracted more than in proportion to its mass and some less. The agree- 
ment of astronomical observations with deductions from the general law is 
not perfectly decisive as to this possibility, for there might be such a 
mixture of different kinds of matter in all the plsnets that the general 
average attmction was in accordance with the law though not the attraction 
on each individual kind. A supposition somewhat of this description is 
required in an explanation which has been given of the formation of 
comets’ tails, some matter in the comet being supposed to be acted on by 
the sun, not by the ordinary law but by a repulsion. This explanation is, 
however, now generally abandoned, an electrical origin of the tails being 
regarded as more probable. 

But, with regard to ordinary terrestrial matter, Newton’s hollow 
pendulum experiments (Principia, Book III., Prop. 6) repeated with more 
detail and precision by Bessel (FerstwJie iiher die Krafts mit welcher die 
Erde Korper von verschiedene Beschnffenhtit anzeiht, Abhand. der Berl. 
Ak. 1830, p. 41 ; or Memoires rehtifs d la Pht/sique, tome v. pp. 72- 
133) prove that the earth as a whole is not selective. Still, the results 



Fig. 16. — FAramagnetic Sphere placed 
in a previously Straight Field. 



Fig. 17. — Diamagnetic Sphere placed 
in a previously Straight Field. 


might just conceivably be due to an average of equal excesses and defects. 
But again we may quote the various mean density experiments, and especially 
those made by Baily, in which a number of different attracting and attracted 
substances have been used with nearly the same results. 

Gravitation not Affected by the Medium. — When we compare 
gravitation with other known forces (and those which have been most 
closely studied are electric and magnetic forces) we are at once led to 
inquire whether the lines of gravitative force are alw^ays straight lines 
radiating from or to the mass round which they centre, or whether, like 
electric and magnetic lines of force, they have a preference for some media 
and a dis^te for others. We know, for example, that if a magnetic 
sphere of iron, cobalt or manganese is placed in a previously straight field, 
its permeability is greater than the air it replaces, and the lines of force 
crowd into it, as in Fig. 16. The magnetic action is then stronger in the 
presence of the sphere near the ends of a diameter parallel to the original 
course of the lines of force, and the line.s are deflected. If the sphere be 
diamagnetic, of water, copper, or bismuth, the permeability being less 
than that of air, there is an opposite effect, as in Fig. 17, and the field Is 
weakened at the ends of a diameter parallel to the lines of force, and again 
the lines aie deflected. Similarly, a dielectric body placed in an electric 
neld gatheis in the lines of force, and makes the field where the lines enter 
and leave stronger than it was before. 
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If we enclose a magnet in a hollow box of soft iron placed in a 
magnetic field, the lines of force are gathered into the iron and largely 
cleared away from the inside cavity, so that the magnet is screened from 
external action. 


Astronomical observations are not conclusive against any such efiect of 
the medium on gravitation, for the medium intervening between the sun 
and planets approaches a vacuum where so far we have no evidence for 
variation in quality, even for electric and magnetic induction. In the case 
of the earth, too, its spherical form might render observation inconclusive, 
for just as a sphere composed of concentric dielectric shells, each with its 
surface uniformly electrified, would have the same external field in air, 
whatever the dielectric constant, if the quantity of electrification within 
were the same, so the earth might have the same field in air whatever the 


varying quality of the underlying strata as regards the transmission of the 
action across them, if they were only suitably arranged. 

But common experience 3 

might lead us at once to 

say that there is no very — 

considerable effect of the 

kind with gravitation. The — 

evidence of ordinary weigh- ^ .jlL 

ings may, perhaps, be re- 
jected, inasmuch as both 
sides will be equally af- 
fected as the •balance is 

commonly used. .*But a . , . . 

1®-— of mterposition of more permeable 
spring balance should show Medium in radiating Field of Force, 

if there is any large efl:ect 


when used in ditterent positions above different media, or in different 
enclosures. And the ordinary balance is used in certain experiments in 
which one weiglit is suspended beneath the balance case, and surrounded, 
pferhap, by a metal case, or, perhaps, by a water-bath. Yet no appreciable 
variation of weight on that account has yet been noted. Nor does the 
direction of the vertical change rapidly from place to place, as it would 
with varying permeability of the ground below. But perhaps the agreement 
of pendulum results, whatever the block on which the pendulum is placed, 
and whatever the case in which it is contained, gives the best evidence 
that there is no great gathering in, or opening out of the lines of the 
earth’s force by difterent media. 


Still, a direct experiment on the attraction between two masses with 
dififereut media interposed was well worthy of trial, and such an experiment 
has been carried out by Messrs. Austin and Thwing.* The efiect to be 
looked for will be understood from Fig. 18. If a medium more permeable 
to gravitation is interposed between two bodies, the lines of force will 
move into it from each side, and the gravitative pull on a body, near the 
interposed medium on the side away from the attracting body, will be 
increased. 


^ The apparatus they used was a modified kind of Boys apparatus 
(Fig. 19). Two small gold masses in the form of short vertical wires, each 
'4 gm. in weight, were arranged at different levels at the ends virtually of 
-a torsion rod 8 mm. long. They are represented in the figure by the two 
* Physical Review, v. 1897, p. 294. 
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thickenings on the suspending fibre. The attracting masses MjM, were lead, 
each about 1 kgm. These were first in the positions shown hy black lines in 
the figure, and were then moved into the positions shown by dotted lines. 
The attraction was measured first when merely the air and the case of the 
instrument intervened, and then when various slabs, each 3 cm. thick, 10 
cm. wide and 29 cm. high, were interposed. With screens of lead, zinc, 
mercury, water, alcohol or glycerine, the change in attraction was at the 
most about 1 in 500, and this did not exceed the errors of experiment. 
That is, they found no evidence of a change in pull with change of medium. 
If such change exists, it is not of the order of the change of electric pull 

with change of medium, 

f but something far smaller. 

It still remains just pos- 
sible, however, that theie 



Fig, 19. —Experiment on Gravitative Permeabilit> 
(AnsUn and Thwing). 


are variations of gravita- 
tional permeability compar- 
able with the variations of 
magnetic permeability in 
media such as water and 
alcohol. 

Gravitation not Di- 
rective. — Yet another 
kind of effect might be sus- 
pected. In most crystalline 
substances'ohe physical pro- 
pertiesr are different along 
difierent directions in a 
crystal. They expand dif- 
ferently, they conduct heat 
differently, and they trans- 
mit light at different speeds 
in different directions. We 
might then imagine that 
the lines of gravitative force 
spread out from, say, a crys- 
tal sphere unequally in dif- 
ferent directions. Some 


years ago Dr. Mackenzie* made an experiment in America, in which he 
sought for direct evidence of such unequal distribution of the lines of 
force. He used a form of apparatus like that of Professor Boys (Fig. 12), 
the attracting masses being calc spar spheres about 2 inches in diameter. 
The attracted masses in one experiment were small lead spheres about 
J gm. each, and he measured the attraction between the crystals and the 
* lead when the axes of the crystals were set in various positions. But the 
variation in the attraction was merely of the order of error of experiment. 
In another experiment the attracted masses were small calc sjMir crystJil 
cylinders weighing a little more than ^ gm. each. But again there was no 
evidence of variation in the attraction with variation of axial direction. 

Practically the same problem was attacked in a different way by * 
Poynting and Gray .f They tried to find whether a quartz crystal sphere 


• Physkal Review^ li. 1895, p. 321. 
t Pkil, Tram,, 192, 1899, A. p. 245. 
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had any directive action on another quartz crystal sphere close to it, whether 
they tended to set with their axes parallel or crossed. 

It may easily be seen that this is the same problem by consideriug 
what must happen if there is any difference in the attraction between two 
such spheres when their axes are parallel and when they are crossed. 
Suppose, for example, that the attraction is always greater when their axes 
are parallel, and this seems a reasonable supposition, inasmuch as in 
straightforward crystallisation successive parts of the crystal are added to the 
existing crystal, all with their axes parallel. Begin, then, with two quartz 
crystal spheres near each other with their axes in the same plane, but 
perpendicular to each other. Remove one to a very great distance, doing 
work against their mutual attractions. Then, when it is quite out of range of 
appreciable action, turn it round till its axis is parallel to that of the fixed 
crystal. This absorbs no work if done slowly. Then let it return. The 
force on the return journey at every point is greater than the force on the 
outgoing journey, and more work will be got out than was put in. When 
the sphere is in its first position, turn it round till the axes are again at 
right angles. Then work must be done on turning it through this right 
angle to supply the difference between the outgoing and incoming works. 
For if no work were done in the turning, we could go through cycle after 
cycle, always getting a balance of energy over, and this would appear to 
imply either a cooling of the crystals or a diminution in their weight, neither 
supposition being admissible. We are led then to say that if the attraction 
with parallel axes exceeds that with crossed axes, there must be a directive 
action resisting the turn from the crossed to the parallel positions. And 
conversely, a directive action implies axial variation in gravitation. 

The straightforward mode of testing the existence of this directive 
action would consist in hanging up one sphere by a wire or thread, and 
tinning the other round into various positions, and observing whether the 
hanging sphere tended to twist out of position. But the action, if it exists, 
is so minute, and the disturbances due to air currents are so great, that it 
would be extremely diflicult to observe its efiect directly. But the prin- 
ciple of forced oscillations may be used to magnify the action by turning 
one sphere round and round at a constant rate, so that the couple would 
act first in one direction and then in the other alternately, and so set the 
hanging sphere vibrating to and fro. The nearer the complete time of 
vibration of the applied couple to the natural time of vibration of the 
hanging sphere, the greater would be the vibration set up. This is well 
illustrated by moving the point of suspension of a pendulum to and fro in 
gi’adually decreasing periods, when the swing gets longer and longer till 
the period is that of the pendulum, and then decreases again. Or by the 
experiment of varying the length of a jar resounding to a given fork, when 
the sound .suddenly swells out as the length becomes that which would 
naturally give the same note as the fork. Now, in looking for the couple* 
between the cry.«>tals, there are two possible cases. The most likely is that 
in which the couple acts in one way while the turning sphere is moving 
from parallel to crossed, and in the opposite way during the next quarter 
• turn from cros.«ed to parallel. That is, the couple vanishes four times 
during the revolution, and this we may term a quadrantal couple. But it 
is just possible that a quartz crystal has two ends like a magnet, and that 
like poles tend to like directions. Then the couple will vanish only twice 
in a revolution, and may be termed a semicircular couple. Both were 

D 
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looked for, but it is enough now to consider the possibility of the quadrantal 
couple only. 

The mode of working will be seen from Fig. 20. The hanging sphere, 
•9 cm. in diameter and 1 gm. in weight, was placed in a light aluminium 
wire cage with a mirror on it, and suspended by a long quartz fibre in a 
brass case with a window in it opposite the mirror, and surrounded by a 
double-walled tinfoiled wood case. The position of the sphere was read in 



Fig H). -txiKjrimeut ou directive Action oi on 5 Quartz Oryskl on another. 


the usual way by .scale and telescope. The time of swing of this little 
sphere was 120 seconds. 

A larpr quartz sphere, 6*6 cm. diameter and weighing 400 gms., was 
hxed at the lower end of an axis which could be turned at any desired rate 
y a regulated motor. The centres of the spheres were on the same level 
and 0*9 cm. apart. On the top of the axis was a wheel with 20 equidistant 
marks on its rim, one passing a fixed point every 11*,^ seconds. 

f expect^ that the couple, if it existed, would have the 

latest efiect if its period exactly coincided with the 120-second period of 

irthtSfinnf >“ 240 seconds. But 

ve,T much dlZS the experunent the vibrations of the small sphere were 
xjHu * the forced oscillations did not mount up as they 

would m a freer smng. The disturbances, which were mostly of 1 im 
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pulsive kin(^, continually set the hanging sphere into large vibration, and 
these might easily be taken as due to the revolving sphere. In fact, 
looking for the couple with exactly coincident periods would be something 



Fig. 21.— Upper Curve a regular Vibration. Lower Curve a 
Disturbance dying away. 


like trying to find if a fork set the air in a resonating jar vibrating when 
a brass band was playing all round it. It was necessary to maike the 
couple period, then, a little different from the natural 120-second period, 
and accordingly thi large sphere was revolved once in 230 seconds, when 
the supposed quadrantal couple would have a 
period of 115 seconds. 

Figs. 21 and 22 may help to show how 
this tended to eliminate the disturbances. 

•Let the ordinates of the curves in Fig. 21 
represent vibrations set out to a horizontal 
time scale. The upper curve is a regular 
vibration of range ± 3, the lower a disturbance 
beginning with range ±10. The first has 
period 1, the second period 1*25. Now, cutting 
the curves into lengths equal to the period of 
the shorter time of vibration, and arranging 
the lengths one under the other, as in Fig. 22, 
it will be seen that the maxima and the 
minima of the regular vibration always fall at 
the same points, so that, taking 7 periods, and 
adding up the ordinates, we get 7 times the 
range, viz., ±21. But in the disturbance the 
maxima and minima fall at difterent points, 
and even with 7 periods only the range is 
from + 16 to - 13, or less than the range due 22.— EesuUa oi Superposi- 
»to the addition of the much smaller regular p-g 21 e^i^uafto the S 

Vibration. the regular one. 



In the experiment the couple, if it existed, 
would very soon establish its vibration, which would always be there, and 
would go through all its values in 115 seconds. An observer, watching 
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the wheel at the top ot* the revolving axis, gave the time signals every 1 1 *5 
seconds, regulating the speed if necessary, and an observer at the telescope 
gave the scale reading at every signal, that is, 10 times during the period. 
The values were arranged in 10 columns, each horizontal line giving the 
readings of a period. The experiment was cai-ried on for about 2| hours 
at a time, covering, say, 80 periods. On adding up the columns, the 
maxima and minima of the couple effect would always fall in the same two 
columns, and so the addition would give 80 times the swing, while the 
maxima and minima of the natural swings due to disturbances would fall 
in different columns, and so, in the long run, neutralise each other. The 
results of different days’ work might, of course, be added together. 

There always was a small outstanding effect such as would be produced 
by a quadrant^ couple, but its effect was not always in the siime columns, 
and the net result of observations over about 850 periods was that there was 
no 1 15 -second vibration of more than 1 second of arc, while the disturbances 
were sometimes 50 times as gi*eat. 

The semicircular couple required the turning sphere to revolve in 
115 seconds. Here, want of symmetry in the apparatus would come in 
with the same effect as the couple sought, and the outstanding result was, 
accordingly, a little lai'ger. 

But in neither case could the experiments be taken as showing a real 
couple. They only showed that, if it existed, it was incapable of producing 
an effect greater than that observed. 

Perhaps the best way to put the result of the work i§ this : Imagine 
the small sphere set with its axis at 45° to that of the other. Then the 
couple is not greater than one which would take hours to turn it 
through that 45' to the parallel position, and it would oscillate about that 
position in not less than 21 hours. 

The semicircular couple is not greater than one wdiich would turn from 
crossed to parallel position in 4J hours, and it would oscillate about that 
position in not less than 1 7 hours. 

Or, if the gravitation is less in the crossed than in the parallel position, 
and in a constant ratio, the difference is less than 1 in 16,000 in the one 
case and less than 1 in 2800 in the other. 

We may compare with these numbers the difference of rate of travel 
of yellow light through a quartz crystal along the axis and perpendicular 
to it. That difference is of quite another order, being about 1 in 170. 

Other possible Qualities of Gravitation.— Quite indecisive ex- 
periments have been made to discover a possible alteration of mass on 
chemical combination.* Alterations have appeared, but they are too small 
and too irregular to enable any conclusion to be drawn as yet. 

So far, too, there is no reason to suppose that temperature affects 
gravitation. Indeed, as to temperature effect, the agreement of weight 
methods and volume methods of measuring expansion is good, as far as it- 
goes, in showing that weight is independent of temperature. 

Ko research yet made has succeeded in showing that gravitation is 
related to anything but the ma.s8es of the attracting and the attracted 
bodies and their distance apart. It appears to have no relation to physicah 
or chemical conditions of the acting masses or to the intervening medium. 

* Undolt, Phyi, Chem., xiL 1, 1894 ; Sanford and Ray, Phy$, Bev,, v. 1897 
p.247. 
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ELASTICITY. 

In this chapter we shall consider changes in the conformation of solid 
bodies and the connection between these changes and the forces which 
produce them. 

Many of the points with which we shall have to deal are well 
illustrated by the simple case of a vei tical metal wire the upper end of 
which is fixed while the lower end carries a scale-pan. • If we measure the 
increments of elongation of the wire when different weights are placed in 
the scale-pan and plot our results as a curve in which the ordinates are 
the elongations of the wire — i.e., the extension of the wire divided by its 
unstretched length, and the abscissae the stretching weight (inclusive of 
the weight of the scale-pan) divided by the area of cross section of the 
unstretched wire, we obtain the results shown in Fig. 23, which is taken 
from Todhunter and Pearson’s A Uistory oftJie Elasticity and Strength of 
Materials^ and represents the results of experiments made by Professor 
Kennedy on a bar of soft steel. 

The first part of the curve — when the stretching force per unit area is 
less than a certain value, is a straight line ; t.e., up to a certain point the 
elongation is proportional to the load per unit area of cross section,* and 
up to this point we find that when we remove the weight from the scale- 
pan the stretched wme shortens until its length is the same as it was 
before the weights were put on (the elongations in this stage are so small 
that on the scale of Fig. 23 this part of the curve is indistinguishable 
from the axis AB). When, however, we get beyond a certain point B on 
the curve — 1 .«., when the stretching force per unit area is greater than 
the value represented by AB, the curve becomes bent, and we find on 
removing the weights that the wire does not return to its original length 
but is permanently lengthened, and is said to have acquired permanent set. 

The range of elongations over w hich the wire, when unloaded, recovers 
its original length, is called the range of perfect elasticity; when we 
go beyond this range we are said to exceed the elastic limit. 

After passing the point represented by B a stage is reached where the 
extension becomes very large. The scale-pan runs rapidly down and the 
wire looks as if it were about to break. By far the greater part of this 
extension is permanent, and the wire, after passing 0, is not able to 
sustain as gi-eat a pull as before without suffering further elongation; this 
is shown by the bending back of the curve. The place C where this great 
extension begins is called the jrield-point ; it seems to be always further 
along the curve than the elastic limit B. 

' * This seems to be only approximately true for certain kinds of iron. (il History 
the Elasticity and Strength of Materials. Todhunter and Pearson Vol. i. p. 893.) 
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The part of the increment of elongation which disappears on the 
removal of the stretching weight, between the elastic limit and the yield 
point, is propoiiional to the stretching weight, and the ratio of the 
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disappeariDg elongation to the stretching weight per unit area is, 
according to the experiments of Professor Kennedy, the same as that 
within the limits of perfect elasticity (see Todhunter and Pearson’s 
History of Elasticity, p. 88^). 

After passing the yield point the elongation increases very rapidly 
with the load, and at this stage the wire is plastic, the elongation 
depending upon the time the stretching force acts. The extension rapidly 
increases and the area rapidly contracts until the breaking-point E is 
reached. The apparent maximum for the load per unit area shown in 
Fig. 23 is due to the contraction of the area, so that the pull per unit area 
of the stretched wire is no longer represented even approximately by the 
abscissae. About the point D the wire begins to thin down or flow 
locally, so that its cross section is no longer uniform, some parts being now 
smaller than the rest. 

The portion GHG’ of the curve represents the effect of unloading 
and reloading at a point G past the yield-point. We see, from the shape 
of this portion of the curve, that the limit of perfect elasticity for this 
permanently stretched wire has been extended beyond the yield-point of 
the wire before it was permanently stretched. The range between the 
limit of perfect elasticity and the breaking-point is very different for 
different substances ; for ductile substances, such as lead, it is considerable, 
while for brittle ones, such as glass, it is evanescent. 

We are thus from our study of the loaded wire led to divide the 
phenomena shown by substances acted upon by forces into two divisions — 
one division in which the solid recovers its original form after the 
removal of the forces which deformed it, the other division in which a 
permanent change is produced by the application of the force. Even 
within the limits of perfect elasticity different bodies show distinct 
differences in their behaviour. Some recover their form immediately 
after the removal of the force, while others, though they recover it 
ultimately, take considerable time to do so. Thus a thread of quartz fibre 
will recover its shape immediately after the removal of the tensiooal 
and torsional forces acting upon it, while a glass fibre may, if the forces 
have been applied for a considerable time, be several hours before it 
regains its original condition. This delay in recovering the original 
condition of the substance is called the elastic after-effect ; it may be 
conveniently studied in the case of the torsion of glass fibres. 

Take a long glass fibre and fasten to it a mirror from which a spot of 
light is reflected on to a scale, twist the fibre about its axis and keep it 
twisted for a considerable time. Then remove the twisting couple : the 
spot of light will at once come back a considerable distance towards its old 
position, but will not reach it, and the rest of the journey will be a slow 
creep towards the old position, and several hours may elapse before the 
journey is completed. The larger the initial twist and the longer the 
time for which it was applied the greater is the temporary deflection of 
the spot of light from its original position. 

The general shape of the curve which represents the relation between 
the displacement of the zero — t.^., the displacement of the position of the 
spot of light — and the time which has elapsed since the removal of the 
twist, is shown in Fig. 24. In this curve the ordinates represent the 
displacement and the abscissae the time since the removal of the twist. 

The altitude PN, when the abscissa ON Is given, depends upon the 
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magnitude of the initial twist and the time for which it was applied ; the 
curve is steep at first but gets fiatter and flatter as the time increases. 
The longer the initial twist is applied the more slowly does the zero 
approach its original position. Very complicated movements of the zero 
may occur if the fibre has been twisted first in one direction and then 
in the opposite for a considerable number of times. The general features 
of this phenomenon will be illustrated by the following simple case. Suppose 
that immediately after the removal of the first twist, whose after-eflect, 
if it were alone, would be represented by the curve (I), Fig. 24, a second 
twist in the opposite direction is applied for a time represented by ON and 
then removed. Suppose that the deflection of the zero due to this twist 
alone is represented by the dotted curve (II) (as the twist is in the opposite 



Fig, 24.— Carve showing the Elastic After-effect in a Twisted Glass Thread. 


direction, the ordinates represent negative deflections). Then if we can 
superpose the efiects, the displacement of the zero at a lime NK after the 
removal of the second twist will be represented by the differences between 
the ordinates KR, KS of the two curves. The ordinate of the .second curve 
may be above that of the first at the time the second twist is removed, and 
yet, as the curve is very steep just after the removal of the twist, 
curve (II) may drop down so quickly as to cut the first, as shown in the 
figure. Thus in this case we should have the following effects: immediately 
after the removal of the second twi.st there would be a displacement of 
the zero in the direction of the la^t applied twist, the spot of light would 
then creep back to the zero but would not stay there, but pass through 
the zero and attain a maximum deflection on the other side ; it would then » 
creep back to the zero and would not again pass through it. In this 
oy superposing twists of different signs, we can get very complicated 
^ source of trouble in many instruments 
which depend upon the torsion of fibres. With quartz fibres the residual 
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effect is exceedingly small, and this is one of the chief causes which make 
their use so valuable. The residual after-effect in glass is a cause of 
trouble in thermometry, each change of temperature causing a temporary 
change in the zero. 

The magnitude of the elastic after-effect seems to increase very greatly 
when there is a want of homogeneity in the 
constitution of the body. In the most homo- 
geneous bodies we know, crystals, it is exceedingly 
small, if it exists at all, while it is very large in 
glass which is of composite character, being a 
mixture of different silicates ; it exists in metals, 
although not nearly to the same extent as in 
glass. A similar dependence upon want of 
uniformity seems to characterise another similar 
effect — the residual charge of dielectrics (see 
volume on Electricity and Magnetism), the laws 
of which are closely analogous to those of the | 

elastic after-effect. 



The phenomenon of elastic after-effect may fe 

be illustrated by a mechanical model similar to g 

that shown in Fig. 25. 

AB is a spring, from the end, B, of which g 

another spring CD is suspended, carrying a g 

damper D, which moves in a very viscous | 

liquid. If B is moved to a position B' and kept CiSL-ZZSz? 

there for only a sSort time, so short that D has 
not time to move appreciably from its original 
position, then when B is let go it will return at 

once to its original zero, for D has not moved, so 

that the conditions are the same as they were Fig. 25. 

before B was displaced. If, however, B is kept 

in the position B' for a long time, D will slowly move off to a position D', 
such that D' is as much below B' as D was below B. If now B' is let go 
it will not at once return to B, for in this position the spring between B 
and D is extended, B will slowly move back towards its old zero, and will 
only reach it when the slow moving D' has returned to D. 

Viscosity of Metals and Elastic Fatig-ue.— if two vertical wires, 
one made of steel and the other of 

zinc, are of the same length and ^ ^ 0 0 B 

diameter, and carry vibration bars Fig. 26 . 

of the same diameter, then if 

these bars are set vibrating the vibrations die away, but at very different 
rates: the steel wire will go on vibrating for a long time, but the zinc 
wire will come to rest after making only a small number of vibrations. 
This decay in the vibrations of the wire is not wholly nor even mainly 
due to the resistance of the air, for this is, the same for both wires; it is 
due to a dissipation of energy tiiking place when the parts of a metal wire 
' are in relative motion, and may, from analogy with the case of liquids 
and gases, be spiid to be due to the viscosity of the metal. We can 
see that elastic after-effect would cause a decay in the vibrations of 
the wire. For suppose 0, Fig. 20, represents the original zero — i.e., the 
place where the force acting on the system vanishes, then if the wire is 
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displaced to A and then let go the new zero will be at O', a point between 
A and 0; thus the force will tend to stop the vibration as soon as the 



Fig. 27. Jt ig. 


wire passes 0' — sooner, that is, than it would do if there were no after- 
effect. Again, when the wire is on the other side of 0, the zero will be 
displaced by the elastic after-effect to 0", a point between 0 and B, and 
thus again the force tending to stop the vibration will begin to act sooner 

than it would if there were no 



elastic after-effect. We can see the 
same thing from’ the study of the 
model in Fig. 25, for some of the 
kinetic energy will be converted into 
heat by the friction between the 
viscous fluid and the damper D. 

Lord Kelvin discovered a remark- 
able property of the viscosity of 
metals which he called elastic fatigue. 
He found that if a wire were kept 
vibrating almost continuously the 
rate at which the vibrations died 
•away got greater and greater; in 
fact, the wire behaved as if it got 
tired and could only with difficulty 
keep on vibrating. If the wire 
were given a rest for a time it 
recovered itself, and the vibrations 
for a short time after the rest did 
not die away nearly so rapidly as 
they had gone just before the rest 
Fio. 2y. began. Muir (Proc. Rog. Soc.^ Ixiv. 

p. 337) found that a metal wire 

recovered from its fatigue if it were warmed up to a temperature above < 
100® C. r r 


Anomalous Effects on first Loading a Wire. — The extension pro- 
duced by a given load placed on a wire for the first time is not in general 
puite the same as that produced by subs^uent leading ; the wire requires 
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to be loaded and unloaded several times before it gets into a steady state. 
The first load after a rest also gives, in general, an irregular result. It 
seems as if straining a wire produced a change in its structure from which 
it did not recover for some time. 

Great light will probably be thrown on this and the other eflfects we 
have been considering Ijy the examina- 
tion by the microscope of sections of 
the metals. When examined in this 
way it is found that metals possess a 
structure coarse enough to be easily 
rendered visible. Figs. 27, 28, 29 
show the appearance under the micro- 
scope of certain metals. It will be 
seen from these figures that in these 
metals we have aggregates of crystals 
of very great complexity — the linear 
dimension of these aggregates is some- 
times a considerable fraction of a 
millimetre. These large aggregates 
aro certainly altered by large strains. 

Thus Ewing and Rosenhain {Proc. 

Poy. Soc., xlv. p, 85) have made the 
very interesting discovery that when a metal is strained past its yield- 
point there is a slipping of the crystals, which build up the aggregates 
along their planes of cleavage. The appearance of a piece of iron after 
straining past thd yield-point is shown in Fig. 80 ; the markings in 
the figure are due to the steplike structure of the aggregates caused 





Fig. 31. 


by the slipping past each other during the strain of the crystals in 
the aggregates, as in Fig. 31. Plasticity may thus be regarded as the 
yielding, or rather slipping past each other of the crystals of the large 
aggregates which the microscope shows exist in metals. 

In harmony with this view is the observation of McConncd and Kidd 
(Proc, Roy, J^oc.y xliv. p. 331) that ice in mass is plastic when consisting of 
crystals irregularly arranged. In later experiments {Proc. Roy. Poc.^ xiix. 
P 323), McConnel found that a single crystal of ice is not plastic under 
pressure applied along the optic axis, but that it does yield under pressure 
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inclined to the axis, as if there were slipping of the planes perpendicular 
to the axis. 

If there is a general change in these aggregates under large strains it 
is possible that there are some aggregates which are unstable enough to 
be broken up by smaller strains, and that the first application is accom- 
panied by a breaking up of some of the more unstable groups, so that the 
structure of the metal is slightly changed ; we can then understand the 
irregularities observed when a wire is first loaded and also the existence 
of the elastic after-effect. Indeed, it would seem almost inevitable that 
any strain among such irregular-shaped bodies as those shown in Fig. 28 
would result in some of them getting jammed, and thus becoming exposed 
to very great pressures, pressures which might be sufficient to break up 
some of the weaker aggregates, and thus give relief to the system. The 
existence of such a structure as that shown in Fig. 28 causes us to 
wonder whether, if a succession of very accurate observations of the 
elastic properties of a metal were made, the results w^ould not difier 
from each other by more than could be accounted 
for by the errors of experiment. 

The term viscosity is often used in another 
sense besides that on p. 57. We call a substance 
viscous if it cannot resist the application of a 
small force acting for a long time. Thus we call 
pitch viscous because, if given a sufficiently long 
time, it will flow like water ; and yet pitch can 
sustain and recover from a considerable force if 
this acts only for a short time. Fig. 82 shows 
the way in which some very hard pitch has 
flowed through a vertical funnel in which it has 
been kept in the Cavendish Laboratory for nine 
years. In an experiment, due to Lord Kelvin, 
pieces of lead placed upon a plate of pitch found 
in course of time their way through the plate. 
Many substances, however, show no trace of 
viscosity of this kind, for the existence of sharp 
impre.^sions on old coins, the preservation of 
bronze statues and the like, show that metals can 
sustain indefinitely (or at any rate so nearly 
indefinitely that no appreciable change can be detected after thousands of 
years) their shape even under the application of small forces. 

Breaking of Wires and Bars by Tension.—The following table, 
due to Wertheim, gives the load in kilogrammes per square millimetre 
necessary to break wires of different substances : 


Lead . 


. 2*1 

Copper 

. 40-3 

Tin . 


. 2-5 

Platinum . 

. 8M 

Gold . 


. 27 

Iron . 

. 61 

Silver . 


. 29 

Steel Wire . 

. 70 

Zinc . 


. 12-8 
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The process of drawing into wire seems to strengthen the material, 
and the finer the wire the greater is the pull, estimated per unit area of 
cross section, required to break it. This is shown in the following table 
given by Baumeister (Wiedemann, Anncdmf xviii. p. 607) : 
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Material. 

Diameter of wire 
in mm. 

Pull in kilogrammes 
per sq. mm. required 



to break the wire. 

Swedish Iron 

. -72 

. 64 


jj • 

. *50 

. 83 

ji 

?) • 

. *30 

. 96 


» • 

. . -25 

. 94 

» 

jj • 

. . *15 

. 98 


j) • 

. *10 

. 123 

Brass . 


. *75 

. 76 



. *25 

. 98 

)» 

. 

. *10 

. 98 


The effect of temperature on the pull required to break a wire is com- 
plex. Iron wire shows several maxima and minima between 15° C. 
and 400° C. (Pisati, Rend. Acc. Lincei. 1876, 76); the strength of copper, 
on the other hand, steadily diminishes as the temperature increases. 

The strength of a material is sometimes very seriously affected by the 
addition of only a small quantity of another substance. Thus Sir William 
Roberts- Austen found that gold, to which 2 per cent, of potassium bad 
been added, could only sustain 1/12 of the weight required to break 
pure gold. In the case of steel, the addition of small quantities of carbon 
to the iron increases the strength. The microscopical examination of the 
structure of metals, such as is shown in Figs. 27-30, may be expected to 
throw a good deal of light on effects of this kind. In this way it has been 
shown that the foreign substance is sometimes collected between the 
aggregates of the 'crystals of the original metals forming a weak kind of 
mortar, and thus greatly reducing the strength of the metal. In other 
cases, such as steel, a carbide is formed, and the appearance of a section 
of the steel under the microscope shows that the structure is much 
finer than in pure iron. It would seem from Sir William Roberts-Austen’s 
experiments that the addition to gold of a metal of greater atomic volumn 
than the gold diminishes, while a metal of smaller atomic volume increase.' 
the strength. 
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STRAIN. 


Contents. — Homogeneous Strain — Principal Axes of Strain — Pure Strain- 
Elongation— Dilation or Compression— Contraction— Shear— Angle of Shear. 


When a body changes in shape or size it is said to be strained, and the 
deformation of the body is called strain. 

HomogfeneOUS Strain. — We shall restrict ourselves to the most simple 
class of strain to which bodies can be subjected ; this is when any two lines 
which are equal and parallel before straining remain equal and parallel 
after straining. This kind of strain is called homogeneous strain. 

Thus by a homogeneouts strain a parallelogram is strained into another 
parallelogram, though its area and the angle between its sides may be 
a’t red by straining; parallel planes strain into parallel planes, and 


B 



A 

Fio. 33. 

parallelopipeds into parallelopipeds. Figures which are similar before 
straining remain similar after the strain. 

It follows from the definition of homogeneous strain that the ratio of 
the length of two parallel lines will be unaltered by the strain. Let AB 
and CD (Fig. 33) be two parallel lines. Let the ratio of A B to CD be m : ?i. 
Then, if m and n be commensurable, we can divide AB and CD respectively 
into Nm and Nw, equal parts each equal to a. Then, as before straining all 
these parts are equal and parallel, they will remain so after a homogeneous 
strain. Thus AB, after straining, will consist of and CD of parts, 
each equal to a! ; and the ratio of the strained lengths is m : n, the same , 
as that of the unstrained lengths. If m and n are not commensurable we 
can deduce the same result in the usual way by the method of limits. 

From this result we can at once prove that a sphere is strained into an 
ellipsoid, and that three mutually perpendicular diameters of the sphere 
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strain into three conjugate diameters of the ellipsoid. As some of our 
readers may not be familiar with solid geometry, we shall confine our 
attention to strains in one plane and prove that a circle is strained into 
an ellipse; the reader who is acquainted with solid geometry will not 
have any difficulty in extending the method to the case of the sphere. 
Let ABA'B' (Fig. 34) be a circle, centre C, which strains into aha'h\ 
corresponding points on the two figures being denoted by corresponding 
letters. Let P be a point on the circle, PL and PM parallel to CA 


ji 



and CB respectively ; let these points on the strained figure be denoted 
by 

Thus, since the ratio of parallel lines is not altered by the strain 

CA ca 
PM 

CB - ^ 


But since P, A, B are on a circle whose centre is 0 

PL- PM-^ 

CA='''^ CB^ 


hence + ^ 

ca' CO- 
OT jo is on an ellipse of which ca and cb are conjugate diameters. Thus 
a circle is strained into an ellipse, and two diameters at right angles to 
each other in the circle strain into two conjugate diameters of the ellipse. 
Now there are two, and only two, conjugate diameters of an ellipse 
(unless the ellipse degenerates into a circle) which are at right angles to 
each other. Hence there are two, and only two, diametei’s at right angles 
to each other before straining which remain at right angles after the strain. 
Now, though in general these diameters will not have the same direction 
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after stmining as they had before, yet we shall not be introducing any 
real limitation on the strain in so fai- as it affects the forces called into play 
by elasticity if we suppose they retflin the same direction after straining 
as before. For, suppose OA, OB (Fig. 35), are the unstrained directions, 
Oa, 05, the strained ones, we can make Oa, 05 coincide with OA, OB by 
rotating the strained system as a rigid body through the angle AOa. 
This rotation as a rigid body will not involve any relative motion of the 
parts of the system, and so will not call into play any forces depending 
upon the elasticity of the system ; if, then, as is at present the case, our 
object is to investigate the connection between these forces and the strains, 
we may leave the rotation out of account. 

The three directions at right angles to each other which remain at right 
angles to each other after straining are called the principal axes of strain. 
If these axes have the same direction after straining as before, the strain 

is said to be a pure strain ; 
if it requires a rotation to 
make the principal axes 
after straining coincide 
^ with their position before 
the strain, the stiain is 
said to consist of a pure 
strain and a rotation. 

Thus the most general 
homogeneous strain may 
be resolved into extensions 
(regarding a compression 
0 /> as a negative extension) 

Fig, 35. along three directions at 

right angles to each other. 
Take these directions as the axes of a?, ?/, z respectively, then if a line of 
unit length parallel to the axis of x has, after the strain, a length 1 + e; 
one parallel to the axis of y a length 1 +/; and one parallel to the axis of z 
a length 1 + ^, <?, /, gr are called the principal elongations. If e—f=^g^ 
then a sphere strains into a sphere, or any figure into a similar figure, 
the strained figure being an enlarged or diminished copy of the unstrained 
one. These cases, which are called uniform dilatation or compression, 
involve changes in size but not in shape. 

A cube whose sides were parallel to the axes before straining and one 
unit in length becomes after straining a rectangular parallelepiped, whose 
edges are 1+e, 1+/, 1+^ respectively, and whose volume is (1 +e) (1 +/) 
(1 +^). If, as we shall suppose all through this chapter, the elongations 
e, /, g are such small fractions that the products of two of them can be 
neglected in comparison with e,/, or g, the volume of the parallelepiped 
is 1 ^rg- 

Hence the increase of unit volume due to the strain is e +/+ ^. This 
is caUed the cubical dilatation. We shall denote it by 3, and we have 

If the strain is a uniform dilatation e=/=g, and therefore 
a=*3e 

so that in this case the cubical expansion is three times the linear elongation. 
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Resolution of a Homogeneous Strain into Two Strains, one of 
which changes the Size hut not the Shape, while the other 
changes the Shape but not the Size. 

Let us consider the case of a strain in one plane. Let OA, OB (Fig. 36) 
be the principal axes of strain. Let P be the position of an unstrained 
point. Then if e,/ are the elongations parallel to OA and OB, ^ and rj 
the displacement of P parallel to OA and OB respectively, 

then ^ = eON = l(e + /)ON + |(e - /)ON, 

ri = yOM = 1 (e + /)OM - -^OM. 

From the second expression we see that we may regard the strain e, / 
as made up of a uniform a 
dilatation equal to l>(e+/), 
together with an elongation 
h(e-f) along OA, and a con- 
traction h{e-f) along OB. 'P' 

Thus the strain superposed 

on the uniform dilatation con- N |P 

sists of an expansion along 
one of the principal axes and 
an equal contraction along 
the other. This kind of strain 

does not alter the ^ize of the 1 

body ; for if <y is the elonga- ^ a/ 

tion along OA and the con- Fig. 36 . 

traction along OB, then a 

square whose sides are one unit in length and parallel to the principal 
axes becomes a rectangle who.se sides are 1 + cr, and 1 - a respectively ; the 
area of this rectangle is 1 - o--, or since we neglect the square of o- the area 
is unity, thus the area is not altered by the strain. A strain which does 
not alter the size is called a shear. Thus any strain in one plane can be 
resolved into a uniform dilatation and a shear. 

We have considered a shear as an extension in one direction and an 
equal compression in a direction at right angles to this ; there is, however, 
another and more usual way of considering a shear, which may be deduced 
as follows : 

Let OA, OB (Fig. 37) be the axes along which the extensions and 
contraction take place. Let OA — OB = OA' = OB'= 1, so that before 
straining ABA'B' is a square ; let this square after straining be represented 
by aba'b'j which will be a parallelogram. 

Since Oa == 1 + o* 

05 — 1 - (T 

ab- = 2 + 2ff- 
= 2 

as we suppose that tr is so small that its square may be neglected. Thus 
a5 = AB. Hence we can move aba'b' as a rigid body and place it so that a5 
coincides with AB, as in Fig. 38. Then, since the area of abab' is equal to 
that of AB A'B', when the figures ai’e placed so as to have one side in common 

£ 
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they will lie between the same parallels. Thus, if a'b” be the position of aV 
when ab is made to coincide with AB, a'b" (Fig. 38) will lie along A'B' ; 
hence, except with regard to the rotation, the expansion along OA and the 
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contraction along OB is equivalent to the strain which vfould bring ABA'B^ 
into the position ABa'b". But we see that this could be done by 
keeping AB fixed and sliding every point in the body parallel to AB 
through a distance proportional to its distance from AB. We can illustrate 

this kind of strain by a pack of 
cards lying on the table, with 
their ends in vertical planes ; now 
slide the cards forward, keeping 
the lowest one at rest in such a 
way. that the ends are still flat 
although the planes are no longer 
vertical ; each card will have been 
moved forwards through a distance 
proportional to its distance from 
the lowest card. The angle A'Ba" 
through which a line is displaced 
which to begin with is perpendi- 
cular to AB is called the angle of 
sheaf. The plane of the shear is 
a plane parallel to the direction of 
Fig, 38. motion and at right angles to the 

fixed plane. 

The relation between 8 — the circular measure of the angle of shear — and ' 
the elongation <r along OA, and the contraction (t along OB can be found as 
follows. Before the rotation making ab coincide with AB, ba' makes 
with BA' the angle Bqb ; to make ab coincide with AB (Fig. 37) the system 
has to be rotated through the angle Bjp6, so that after the rotation ha* will 
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make with BA' the angle Bg-fe + Bjo 6 . Now by the figure, 'Brjh = B/>J, hence 
the angle of shear is 2 4 B 56 = 2 ^apK. If Am is perpendicular to ap (Fig. 37), 
then, since the angle apPi. is by hypothesis smnll, its circular measure 

_ Am _ Aa sin 45 Aa _ 

Ap JA0^2 ^ AO 

hence 0 , the circular measure of the angle of shear, = 2 ^. 

If e and / are the e^ensions along two principal axes in the general 
case of homogeneous strain in two dimensions, we see from p. 65 that this 
strain is equivalent to a uniform dilatation ^ (^ +/) and to a shear the 
circular measure of whose angle is e 
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STRESSES. RELATION BETWEEN STRESSES AND STRAINS. 

CJONTBNTS. — Greneral Considerations — Hooke’s Law — Work required to produce any 
Strain — Rectangular Bar acted upon at Right Angles to its Faces. 

In order that a body may be strained forces must act upon it. Consider a 
small cube in the middle of a strained solid, and suppose for a moment that 
the external forces are confined to the surface of this solid. Then the forces 
which strain this cube must be due to the action exerted upon it by the 
surrounding matter. These forces, which are due to the action of the 
molecules outside the cube on those inside, will only be appreciable at 
molecular distances from the surface of the cube, and may therefore 
without appreciable error be supposed to be confined to the surface. The 

most general force which can 
act on a face A BCD of the 
cube may %be resolved into 
three components, one at right 
angles to ABCD, the other 
two components in the plane 
of ABCD, one parallel to AB, 
the other to BC: similarly 
over the other faces of the 
cube we may suppose similar 
forces to act. These forces 
are called stresses; the com- 
ponent at right angles to a 
face is called a iiornvil stress, 
the component parallel to the 
face a tangential stress. The 
intensity of any component of 
the stress is the amount of the component over the face divided by the 
area of the face. We shall for brevity leave out the word “ intensity ” 
and speak of it simply as the stress. The dimensions of a stress are those 
of a force divided by an area or M/LT^. It is measured in dynes per 
square centimetre ; on the C.G S. system of units the pressure of the 
atmosphere is about 10® units of stress. 

When we know the stresses over three planes meeting at a point 0 
(Fig. 40) we can determine the stresses on any other plane through 0. For , 
let OABC be a very small tetrahedron, AOB, BOC, COA being the pianos 
over which we know the stresses, and ABC being parallel to the plane across 
. which we wish to determine the stress. Then as this tetrahedron is in 
equilibrium under the action of forces acting on its four faces, and as we 
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know the forces over three of the faces, OAB, OBC, OCA, we can 
determine the force, and hence the stress, on the fourth. We need not 
take into account any external forces which are proportional to the volume 
on which they act, for the forces due to the stresses are proportional to the 
area of the faces, that is, to the square of the linear dimensions of the 
tetrahedron, while the external forces are proportional to the cube of the 
linear dimensions, and by making the linear dimensions of the tetrahedron 
exceedingly small we can make the effect of the volume forces vanish in 
comparison with that of the surface forces. 

The stresses in a strained solid constitute a system of forces which are 
in equilibrium at each part of the solid with the external forces acting on 
the solid. If we call the external forces the load, then if a load W pro- 
duces a system of stresses P, 
and a load W' a system of 
stresses P', then when W and 
W' act together the stresses 
will be P + P' if the deforma- 
tion produced by either load 
is small. 

Hooke’s Law.— The fun- 
damental law on which all 
applications of mathematics 
to elasticity are based is due 
to Hooke, and was stated by 
him in the form ui tensio sic 
viSf or, in modern phraseology, 
that the strains are propor- 
tional to the loads. The truth 
of this law, when the strains 
do not exceed the elastic limit 
(see p. 53), has been verified 
by very careful experiments 
on most materials in common 
use. Another way of stating 
Hooke’s Law is that if a load 
W produces a strain S, and a load W' a strain S', then a load W -f- W' will 
produce a strain S -t- S', Hence, it follows from the last article that if a 
system of stresses P correspond to a system of strains S, and a system of 
stresses P' to a system of strains S', then a system of stresses P-f-P' will 
correspond to a system of strains S + S'. Hence, if we know the stress 
corresponding to unit strain, we can find the stress corresponding to a 
strain of any magnitude of the same type. Thus, as long as Hooke’s law 
holds good, the stress and strain will be connected by a relation of the 
form 

Stress = c X strain 

where c is a quantity which does not depend either upon the stress or the 
strain. It is called a modtdus of elasticity. Thus, if the strain corresponds 
to a change in size but not in shape, then the stress is a uniform pressure, 
and the strain the diminution in volume of unit volume of the strained 
substance ; in this case c is called the modulus of elasticity of bulk, or 
more frequently the bulk modulus. Again, if the strain is a shear which 
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alters the shape but not the size, the strain is measured by the angle of 
shear and the stress by the tangential force per unit area, which must be 
applied to produce this shear. In this case c is called the modulus of 
rigidity. If we stretch a wire by a weight, the stress is the weight divided 
by the area of cross section of the wire, the sti-ain is the increase of length 
in unit length of the wire, and in this cjise c is called Young’s modulus. 
Since we can reduce the most general system of homogeneous strain to 
a uniform expansion or contraction and a system of shears (see p. 65) it 
foUows that if we know the behaviour of the body (1) when its size but not 
its shape is changed, and (2) when its shape but not its size is changed, we 
can determine its behaviour under any homogeneous strain. This is true 
when, and only when, the properties of the substance are the same in all 
directions, so that a uniform hydrcstatic pressure produces no change in 



Fig. 41. 


shape, and the tangential stress required to produce a given angle of shear 
is independent of the plane of the shear. This statement is equivalent to 
saying that it only requires two modqli — i.e.j the bulk modulus and the 
modulus of rigidity to fix the elastic behaviour of the substance, so that all 
other moduli, such as Young’s modulus, must be expressible in terms of 
these two. 

Work required to produce any Strain,— The result for the mo.rt 
general case, and the method by which it can be obtained, can be illus- 
trated by considering the work required to stretch a wire. Let us suppose 
that the load is add^ so gradually that the scale-pan in which the weights 
are placed never acquires an appreciable velocity, so that none of the work 
done is converted into kinetic energy, but all is spent in stretching the 
wire. When this is the case, the weight in the scale-pan when in any 
position never exceeds by more than an infinitesimal amount the weight 
required to stretch the wire to that position. 

Let the straight line AB, Fig. 41, represent the relation between 
the weight in the scale-pan, and the length of the wire; the 
weight being the ordinate and the length the abscissa, let OA repre- 
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sent the unstretched length of the wire. Consider the work done 
in stretching the wire from L to M, where L and M are two points very 
near together. The force will be approximately equal to PL; thus 
the work done in stretching from L to M will be PL x LM — i.e., the 
area PLMQ' ; similarly, the work done in stretching the wire from M to N 
will be represented % the area QMNR', and thus the work spent in 
stretching the wire from OA to OC will be represented by the sum of the 
little rectangular areas ; but when these rectangular areas are very small, 
their sum is equal to the area ABC, and this equals ^BC x AC — i.e., one- 
half the final weight in the scale-pan x extension of the wire. Let a be 
the area of cross section of the wire and I the length, then BC = a x stress 
and AC = lx strain. Thus the work done in stretching the wire is equal 
to alx^ strain x stress. Now al is the volume of the wire, hence the 
energy in each unit volume of the wire is h strain x stress. Though we 
have considered a special case, it will be seen that the method is of general 
application, and that the result will hold whenever Hooke’s law is true. 

We have considered two ways of regarding a shear : one where the 
particles of the body were poshed forward by a tangential force as is 
represented in Fig. 38. In this case the work done on unit volume, which 
is the energy possessed by the sheared body, is 

m 

where T is the tangential force per unit area and d the angle of shear. 

The other way of regarding a shear is to consider it as an extension in 
one direction combined with an equal contraction in a direction at right 
angles to the extension. Let e be the magnitude of the extension or 
contraction, P the pull per unit area producing the extension ; this is equal 
to the push per unit area producing the contraction. Considering unit 
volume of the strained body, the work done by the pull is Pe, and that 
by the push is also h Pe; hence the energy per unit volume is J Pe + J Pe = Pe, 
but this energy is also equal to J TO, hence 

Pe = JT0. 

But we know (p. 67) that 0 = 2e, hence 

P = T. 

Hence the pull or push per unit considering a 

shear is equal to the tangential stress per unit area which occurs in the 
other way. 

If ?i is the coefficient of rigidity, then by the definition of n given on 


hence P = 



Rectangrular Bar acted on by Forces at Bight Angles to its 
Faces.— Let ABCDEFGH, Fig. 42, be a rectangulai- bai' Let the 
faces ODEF, ABGH be acted on by normal pulls equal toP per unit aiw, 
tbe faces ABCD, EFHG by normal pulls equal to Q per unit area, and the 
faces DEGB, CFHA by normal pulls equal to R per unit area. We shall 
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proceed to find the deformation of the bar. Considering the bar as made 
up of rectengular parallelepipeds, with their faces parallel to the bar, we see 
that these will all be in equilibrium, whether they are in the interior of the 
bar or whether some of their faces are on the surface of the bar, if the 
normal stresses parallel to AC, CD, DE are respectively equal to P, Q, R, 
and if there are no tangential stresses. Each of these parallelepipeds will be 
subject to the same stresses, and will therefore be strained in the same 
way. Let e, ^ be the extensions parallel to P, Q, R respectively. Con- 
sider for a moment what the strains 
would be if the stress P acted alone : P 
would produce an extension proportional 
to P in the direction of P; let us call 
this XP; it would also produce contraction 
proportional to P in any direction at 
right angles to P ; and if the properties 
of the strained substances were the same 
in all directions, then the contractions 
would be the same in all directions at 
right angles to P; let these contractions 
g be /iP. Then when P acts alone the 
extensions parallel to P, Q, R respectively 
are XP, - /iP, - ^P ; similarly when Q 
acts alone the extensions in these directions 
are - /iQ, XQ, - /xQ, and when R acts 
^4 alone the extensions are - ^R, - ^R, XR ; 
consequently when the^e stresses act simul- 
taneously we have 

e= XP — yuQ — ^R1 
/=-;uP + AQ-^R[ (1) 

g=z -^P — yuQ-fXR) 

Now we have seen (p. 70) that the 
elastic properties of the substance are 
completely defined if we know the bulk 
modulus, which we shall denote by and 
the modulus of rigidity which we shall 
denote by n. Hence we must be able to express X and g, in terms of n 
and k. We proceed to do this. If we apply a uniform tension to each 
side of the bar equal to P the dilatations of unit volume is equal to Pjky 
by the definition of k; but in this case the dilatation is uniform in all 
directions, and the linear dilatation is one-third of the volume dilatation 
— i.e.j it is equal to PjZk. 

p 

Hence, when P = Q = R, e=/=^ = — , 

oK 

hence, from equation (1) i = X - 2/i. 

Let us now shear the body in the plane of PQ— t.e., put Q =» - P and * 
R* 0. In this case e— -f— P/2w (.,je p. 71) ; hence by equation (1) 

1 
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Ji\2» 'ik] \%nk ■ 

And X = ^/^: + J_ \ _ 3^ + tc 
3\ra -Ak] <dnk ' 


by a pull paralk?^its*ien^h''^wh™Cfo°* 

length. f„ this case Q = Rt‘'o,';Sr haT 

e = XP,/= -yuP,J,= _^p. 

^ = 9^6, or 5 ^ = 1 = 

“ ••»• »t ». kUl ™duh, „d 

(r= when Q = R = 0. 

Thus ,r = i‘ = iir^ 

X 2(8^ + n)’ 

;SS?r5|§liH^Sr^» 

not lend much support ^ thTs ^ ““ P- do 

equftlLSmS'^S^'^^^’ 'ts Sides fixed.-The 


e=l(p_^Q + R)j 

/=^(q-^P+R)) 

^=1 (r_^(P + q)| 

If the bar is prevented from contracting laterally, 
/■=y=0: 



SO that 
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Hence the elongation is less than if the sides of the bar were free in 
^2 

the ratio of 1 to 1. In the case of a steel bar for which <r= *268 

1 — <T 

the elongation if the sides were fixed would be about 9/10 of the elonga- 
tion when the sides are free. 

Determination of Young’s Modulus.— A simple way of measuring 
Young’s modulus for a wire of which a considerable length is 
available is the following : Take as long a length of the wire, 
AB, as is available, and fix it firmly to a support. Another 
wire, CD, which need not be of the same material, hangs from 
the same support down by the side of the first wire. CD 
carries a millimetre scale, the length of the scale being parallel 
to the wire ; a weight is attached to the end of this wire to 
keep it straight. A vernier is attached to the wire AB and 
moves against the scale fixed to the wire CD. The wire AB 
carries a scale-pan into which various w^eights can be placed. 
By reading the vernier when difierent weights are on the 
scale-pan we get the vertical depression of a fixed point on the 
vernier, that is of a known point on the wire, produced by a 
given weight. Let this depression be c, when the weight in 
the scale-pan is increOvsed by W. Measure the length of the 
wire between the fixed support and the fixed point on the 
vernier ; let this be /, then the elongation per unit length is 
€jl. If 01 is the cross section of wire, then the stress which 
produces this elongation is W/o>, so that, Young’s modulus 
is stress divided by strain, it is equal to 

m 

b)£ 

To determine the cross section, the most accurate way is to 
weigh a known length of the wire, first in air and then in 
water. The difference of the weighings in grammes will be 
the volume of the wire in cubic centimetres, and if we divide 
the volume by the length we get the cross section. Preliminary 
measurements should have been taken with a screw gauge to 
see that the wire was uniform in section. It is advisable to 
load and unload the wire several times before making the final 
measurements. This serves to straighten the wire, and avoids 
the anomalous results which, apart from straightening, are 
obtained when a wire is loaded for the first time after a rest. 
Fio. 43. We owe the following improvements of this method to 
Mr. G. F. C. Searle. Two brass frames, CD, C'D\ hang from 
the lower end.s of the wires and support the two ends of a sensitive level L. 
One end of the level is pivoted to the frame CD by the pivots H, the 
other end of the level rests upon the end of a vertical screw S working in 
a nut attached to the frame C'D'. The two links, K, K', prevent the 
frames from twisting relative to each other about a vertical aids, but freely 
allow vertical relative motion. When these links are horizontal the two 
wires are parallel to each other. A mass M and a jmn P hang from the 
lower ends of the frames, and the weights M and P are sufficient to 
straighten the wires. The connections between the wires and the frames 
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wire A is stretched, and the bubble moves towards H ; bring the bubble 
pack to zero by turning the screw; the distance through which the screw 
IS moved is equal to the extension of the wire. 

When the substance for which Young’s modulus is to be determined 
IS a rmr and not a wire, the extensions obtained by any practicable weight 
would be too small to be measured in the way just described. In this case 
•^wings extensometer may be used. This instrument is represented in 
40. A IS the rod whose extension is to be measured, B and C 
are pieces attached to A by set screws about the axes of which they 
evolve; the arm B' fixed to B ends in a rounded point P, which fits 
into a V-shaped slot cut transversely across the end of the piece 0. 
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Thus, when the rod A is stretched, the point P acts as a fulcrum, and 
the opposite end of C, moves down through a distance proportional 
to the extension between the axes of the set screws. The displacement of 
Q is PQ/OP times the extension of the bar. This displacement is observed 
by a microscope which is attached to the bar B, and sights an object 
at Q. The displacement is measured by means of a micrometer scale en- 
graved on glass in the eye-piece of the microscope; extensions of 1/20,000 
of a centimetre are readily measured in this way. There is a fine screw, 
with a divided head between B' and the point B. This serves to bring Q 
into a convenient position for sighting, and also to determine what is 



the absolute amount of extension corresponding to a division of the 
eye-piece scale ; for if we know the pitch of the screw we know the dis- 
placement of Q when the screw-head is turned through one revolution ; 
if we find how many divisions of the micrometer scale this corresponds 
to we can at once standardise the scale. The pull is applied to the bar 
by means of a small testing machine. 

Optical Measurement of Young’s Modulus.— Michelson’s method 
of interference fringes, produced by the aid of semi-transparent mirrors, 
gives a very delicate way of measuring small extensions. 

The principle of the method is shown in Fig. 46. A and B are plane* 
surfaces of very carefully worked glass of the same thickness. Glass A 
is coated with a thin film of metal, preferably platinum. The platinum 
may be deposited on the glass by placing the glass near a platinum 
cathode in an exhausted tube, and sending a current from an induction 
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coil through the tube. The platinum sputters from the terminal and is 
deposited on the glass. This film is so thin as to be semi-transparent ; it 
allows part of the light to pass through it. Suppose a beam of light, 
starting from S, falls on the plate A, some of it is reflected from the 
upper surface of the plate, and after being reflected from the mirror 0 
returns and passes out of the plate A and enters the eye at E, the other 
part of the beam passes through the plate A, is reflected at D, returns to 
the plate A, where it is reflected to E. Even when the difierence of path 
is great, if the glass is very truly plane the first part of the beam from 
S will interfere with the second part and produce a system of interference 
bands. If the distance between one of the mirrors and the plate A is 



F 
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altered, the bands are shifted ; an alteration of the distance through 1/4 of 
a wave-length will make the dark bands and light bands interchange 
their position ; by observing the position of the bands we can measure 
movements of the mirror amounting to 1/50 of the wave-length of sodium 
light, or aay a millionth of a centimetre. To apply this method to the 
determination of Young’s modulus we keep one of the mirrors fixed while 
the other is carried by the wire whose extension we wish to measure. 
Since we can measure accurately in this way very small extensions we are 
able to use comparatively short wires, and so have all the conditions of 
the experiment under much better control than when a long wire is 
used. This method has been used by Mr. Shakespear at the Cavendish 
Laboratory. He has also used the method described on p. 44 for multi- 
plying the small movements of the pointer of a balance, to multiply the 
movement due to the extension of a wire. 

Other methods of determining q will be given in the chapter on the 
Bending of Rods. 



CHAPTER VII. 

TORSION. 

Torsion of a thin Cylindrical Tube of Circular Section.— The 

case of a thin cylindrical tube of cii-cular section hxed at one end and 
twisted by a couple whose axis is the axis of the tube, admits of a very 
simple solution. We can prove that each cross-section of the tube made 
by a plane at right angles to the axis is twisted as a rigid body in its own 
plane through an angle proportioned to its distance from the fixed end, 
and that there is no displacement of any point in the tube either radially 
or longitudinally. The last result follows at once from the symmetry of 
the tube about its axis ; for from the symmetry, if the radial displace- 
ment is outwards at one part of the section it will be outwards at every 

point, so that there would 
be a swelling of the tube ; 
reversing the couple ap- 
plied to the tube would, 
however, reverse the dis- 
^ placement (since we sup- 
pose Hooke's Law to 
hold) ; hence a couple in 
one direction would cause 
the tube to swell, while 
one in the opposite direc- 
tion would cause it to 
\t contract; it is evident, 

YiQ, 47. however, that whether 

the tube swells or con- 

tracts under a twist about its axis cannot depend upon the dmection of the 
twist, hence we conclude that there is no radial displacement. Similar 
reasoning will show that the longitudinal displacement must also vanish. 

We shall now show that the tube will be in equilibrium when each 
cross section is twisted as a rigid body through an angle proportional to 
the distance of the section from the fixed end. 

For suppose ABCDEFGH is a rectangular parallelepiped cut out 
of the tube before the twist was applied, suppose the distance between 
the planes ABOD, EFQH is d, and let k be the distance of the plane 
EFGH from the fixed end of the tube. Then, since the angle through 
which each section is twisted is proportional to its distance from the fixed, 
end, if </> be the angle through which the section at unit distance from the 
fixed end is twisted, the rotation of EFGH is k<l>, and that of ABOD 
is {k + d) <p. If a is the radius of the tube, and if its thickness, is small 
compared with a, each point in EFGH will be moved through a distance 
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ak(l>, and each point of ABCD through a distance a {Ic + d) cf), hence 
after the twist the shape of the parallelepiped ABCDEFGH will be 
similar to EFGHA'B'C'D', where AA' = BB' = 00" = DD' = acZ(/>. Hence 
the deformation of the elements will be a shear of which the angle 
of shear = AAyAE = tt^. The tiingential stress T will therefore be nacj). 
Hence the stresses on the elements will be as shown in Fig. 47, 
horizontal tangential stresses equal to T on the faces ABOD, EFGH, and 
vertical tangential stresses equal to T on the faces ABEF, ODHG. As cp 
is uniform for all parts of the tube these stresses are constant throughout 
the tube, and therefore each portion of the interior will be in 
equilibrium under these stresses. To find the condition for equilibrium 
under the external couple, consider a portion ABCD, Fig. 48, cut from 
the tube ; this portion is in equilibrium under the action of the tangential 
stress T on its cross section, and the external 
couple whose moment we shall suppose is 0. ' For 
equilibrium the moment of the tangential stresses 
round the axis must equal C. The moment of the 
tangential stresses is, however, Txarea of cross- 
section of tube X radius of tube, which is equal to 

n(p2TraH ; 

hence we have Q = n(p27raH (1) 

which gives the rate of twist 0 when the external 
couple is known. 

Case of a Solid Rod of Circular Section.— 

We can regard the rod as made up of a series of 
tubes, and hence from the preceding investigation 
w^e see that each cross-section of the rod will be 
twisted as a rigid body through an angle proportional Fig. 48. 

to its distance from the fixed extremity.* The 

couple 0 required to twist the rod will be the sum of the couples required 
to twist the tubes of which it is built up, or in the notation of the 
integral calculus, 






if a is the radius of the solid cylinder. If $ is the angle through which 
the lower extremity of the rod is twisted and I the length of the rod, then 
70 = $; 


hence 


C = 


Thus the couple required to twist the lower end of the bar through a 
given angle varies directly as the fourth power of the radius and inversely 
•as the length of the bar. If instead of a bar we have a thick tube vrhose 

* For if the cross-sections of the different tubes were twisted through different 
angles, so as to shear one tube past the next, there would be twisting couples acting 
on the inner parts of the tube, and, since the outside of the rod is free, nothing to 
balance these on the outside. 
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inner radius is b and outer radius a, the couple 0 required to twist its 
lower extremity through an angle ^ is given by the equation 

I 

The work required to twist the cylinder through an angle ^ can be shown 

by a method exactly similar to 

that given on p. 71 to be equal 

to hence in the case of a 

solid rod the energy is 

— ^irnlcp^a*. 

The volume of the rod is 
hence the energy stored up in 
linit volume of the rod is 

When the cross -section of the 
bar is not a circle the problem 
becomes much more difficult. It 
has, however, been solved by St. 
Venantfor a considerable number 
of sections of different shapes, 
including the ellipse, the equilateral triangle and the square with rounded 
corners. In every case except the circle a cross section made by a plane 
at right angles to the axis does not remain a plane after twisting but is 
buckled, part of the section being convex and part concjxve. In these 
cases there is a longitudinal displacement of the particles, 
some moving up and others down. The longitudinal 
movement is the same for all particles that were originally 
n a straight line parallel to the axis of the cylinder. We 
can see in the following way that there must be longitudinal 
displacements of the particles and find the direction of the 
displacement. Let us take the case when the section is 
an ellipse ; then, if each section were rotated round the 
axis without any longitudinal displacement, the stress in 
each section at any point P would be at right angles to 
the line joining O to that point. Thus, if Fig. 49 
represent the section of an elliptic cylinder, twisted in the 
direction represented by the arrow, the fixed end of the cylinder being 
below the plane of the paper and the twist applied to the end above the 
paper, the stress in the section, if there were only rotation, would be at 
right angles to OP ; now, if P is a point on the ellipse, the tangent to the 
ellipse will not be at right angles to OP except at the extremities of the 
axes; hence in general the stress would have a component along the 
normal to the cylinder. Since, however, the sides of the cylinder are 
supposed to be free and not acted upon by forces, there cannot be 
equilibrium unless the stress along the normal to the cylinder vanishes;^ 
hence there must be some other displacements which will produce a stress 
to balance the normal component of the stress at right angles to OP. 
This component is directed outwards in the quadrants AB, A'B', inwards 
in the quadrants BA', B'A ; hence the additional stress must be directed 
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inwards in the quadrants AB, A'B', and outwards in the quadrants BA', 
B'A. Now suppose PQRSTUVW, Fig. 50, represents a parallelepiped 
cut from the quadrant AB, the faces PQRS, TUVW being at right angles 
to the axis of the cylinder and the latter nearer to the fixed end, the faces 




PQTU, RSVW being at right angles to OP ; then there must be a stress 
in the plane PQRS directed from R to Q ; but if there is a stress in this 
direction there must be a stress in RSVW parallel to R V , otherwise the 
parallelepiped would be set in rotation and could not be in equilibrium. 
Now the stress in RW parallel to RV implies either that the longitudinal 
displacement in the direction RV is greater than that in the same 
direction in the face PQTU — i.e., that 
the longitudinal displacement increases 
as we recede from the axis or else that 
the longitudinal displacement in the 
opposite direction VR is less than that 
in the face TPQU— i.e., that the longi- 
tudinal displacement diminishes as we 
recede from the axis. But as the 
longitudinal displacement vanishes at 
the axis itself, it seems clear that it 
must increase as we recede from the 
axis ; hence we conclude that the 
longitudinal displacement is in the 
direction RV— i.e., towards the fixed 
end of the cylinder. In the quadrant 
B'A' the tangential stress at right 
angles to OP has a component along 
the outward normal, hence the longi- 
tudinal displacement is again towards the fixed end of the cylinder, in 
the other quadrants BA', B'A the tangential stress has a component along 
the inward normal, and in this case the longitudinal displacement will be 
in the opposite direction — i.e.^away from the fixed end of the cylinder. 
Along the axis of the ellipse there is no longitudinal displ^ement. In 
Figs. 51, 52, 53, taken from De St. Venant’s paper, the lines of equal 
longitudinal displacement are given in Fig. 51, when the cross s^tion of 
the cylinder is an ellipse, in Fig. 52, when it is an equilateral triangle, 
and in Fig. 53, when it is a square. The dotted hnes reprint 
displacements towards the fixed end of the cylinder, the full lin^ 
displacements away from it. The direction of twist is ind'cat^Jf 
arrows. It will be seen that in all cases the displacement is towards the 

P 
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fixed end or away from it, according as the component of the tangential 
stress at right angles to OP along the normal to the boundary is directed 
to the outside or inside of the cylinder. The reason for this we saw 
when we considered the elliptic cylinder. 

The appearance of cylinders under considerable twist is shown in 
Fig. 54; this case can be realised by twisting a rubber spring of elliptic or rect- 
angular section and observing the distortion of lines drawn on the spring. 

In the case of the elliptic cylinder, De St. Tenant showed that the 
longitudinal displacement w reckoned positive when towards the fixed end 
of the cylinder at a point whose co-ordinates referred to the principal 
axes of the ellipse are xy is given by the equation 


^ rr “ 

to = 0 — — :-xy 


where a and h are the semi-axes of the ellipse. Thus the lines of equal 



Fio. 54. Fio. 55. 


longitudinal displacement are rectangular hyperbolas with the axes of the 
ellipse for asymptotes. 

The couple C required to produce a rate of twist (p was shown by 
De St. Tenant to be given by the equation 


C = mpiz 




In the case of a thin strip of elliptic section where h is small compared 
with a this equation is approximately 

C =• n^Tral^ 

Let us compare this with the couple C' required to produce the same 
rate of twist in a wire of circular section, the area of the cross-section 
being the same as that of the strip. If r is the radius of the cross-section, 
then (see p. 79) 

C' = 

C 2aP 
C'* r" 


so that 
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Now, as the areas of the cross-sections are the same 

7rr^ = Tiob 


hence 


C 

C' a 


thus, as h is very small compared with a, C is small compared with O'. 
Thus, if we use the torsion to measure small 
couples, the strip will be very much more 
sensitive than the circular wire. Strips of 
thin metal are employed in some delicate 
torsion balances. 

The greatest strain was shown by De St. 

Venant to be in the parts of the boundary 
nearest the axis — ^^e., the extremities of the 
minor axis in the case of the elliptic cylinder 
and the middle points of the sides in the case 
of the triangular cylinder. 

The stress vanishes at a projecting corner, 
as, for example, at angles of the triangle and 
square. On the other hand, it becomes 
infinite at an internal angle, such as is shown 
in Fig. 55. These should, therefore, be 
avoided in shafts subject to torsion, or if they 
have to be used tlie angle should be rounded 
off. 

Determination of the Rigidity by 
Twisting. — The coefiicient of rigidity n is 
frequently determined by means of equation, 

^ I 

(see p. 79) which gives the relation between ^ 
the couple 0 required to twist a circular rod 
of radius a and length I and the angle ^ 
through which the rod is twisted by the 
couple. The methods of determining n in 
this way may be divided into (1) the statical 
method ; (2) the dynamical method. 

In the statical method a known couple is 
applied to the wire or rod by an arrangement Fig. oti. 

such as that shown in Fig. 6G, and the angle 

through which a mirror attached to the wire is deflected is measured. This 
gives C and and if we measure a and the preceding equation gives n. 
The method is open to the objection that, as a occurs to the fourtn power, 
if we make an error of 1 per cent, in the determination of a the use of 
the formula will lead to an error of 4 per cent, in the determination of n. 

* Again, the method is generally used with wires as the twisted bodies ; 
the use of wire in the determination of elastic constants is objectionable, 
as the process of wire-drawing seems to destroy the homogeneity of the 
metal, the outer layers differing from the inner. Unless the material is 
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homogeneous it is not justifiable to use the preceding equation, and any 
abnormality in the outer layers would seriously affect the torsion, as it is 
in these layers that the strain is greatest. 

In the dynamical method for determining the rigidity, the wire whose 
rigidity is to be determined hangs vertically, and carries a vibration bar 
of known moment of inertia. If this bar is displaced from its position 
of equilibrium it vibrates isochronously, and the time of its vibration 
can be determined with great accuracy. The torsional couple tending 
to bring the bar back to its position of equilibrium when it is displaced 
through an angle ^ is equal to 

; 

^ I 


hence, if MK^ is the moment of inertia of the bar, the time T of a complete 
vibration is given by 




iM 


or 


8tMK^ 
T- a^jl 


This experiment is easily made and T can be measured very accurately ; 
as a method for determining n it is, however, open to the same objections 
as the statical method. The values of n found by this method are, as 
a rule, higher than those found by the statical method. The values of n 
for all metals are found to decrease as the temperature increases. 



CHAPTER VIIL 


BENDING OF RODS. 

By a rod in this chapter we mean a bar of uniform material and cross- 
section whose length is great compared with its transverse dimensions. 
We shall suppose that such a bar is acted on by two couples, equal and 
opposite, applied at the two ends of the rod, the plane of the couples 
passing through the centres of gravity of all the cross-sections of the rod, 
and intersecting the cross-sections in a line which is an axis of symmetry 
of the cross-section. Let the couples act so that the upper part of the bar 
is extended while the lower part is compressed. There will, therefore, be 
a part of the bar between the top and the bottom which is neither 
extended nor compressed. This part of the bar is called the neutral 
surface^ and the section of it by the plane of the couple is called the 
neutral axis. Let us suppose the bar divided into thin filaments parallel 



to its length. We shall now proceed to show that the bar will be in 
equilibrium if each filament above the neutral surface is extended, each 
filament below that surface compressed, the extension or compression 
being proportional to the distance of the filament from the neutral 
surface, the filaments being extended or compressed as they would be if 
the sides of the filament were free from stress ; so that if P is the tension 
and e the extension, P = ^e where q is Young’s modulus. 

First consider the equilibrium of any filament ABCD ; the strain is a 
uniform extension or contraction, according as the filament is above or below 
the neutral surface. The strain will, therefore, be a uniform longitudinal 
tension or compression, there will be no shearing stresses and no stresses 
at right angles to the length of the bar ; all these statements hold whether 
the filament abuts on the surface or not. As the only forces acting on 
the filament are at right angles to its ends, and are equal and opposite, 

e filament will be in equilibrium. Thus each internal portion of the 
is in equilibrium, and the bar as a whole will be in equilibrium if the 
stresses due to the strain are in equilibrium with the external forces. 

Suppose that the bar is cut at 0, and that EFGH (Fig* 58) represents a 
cross-section of the bar, 0 being the centre of gravity of the section ; then the 
forces acting on the portion OA (Fig. 57) of the bar are the external couple, 
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whose moment we shall take to be C and the stresses acting across the 
cross section. Thus the condition for equilibrium is that the stresses across 
this section should be equivalent to a couple in the plane of bending whose 
moment is C. Now the tension acting on the cross-section of a filament 
at P is equal per unit area to qe where e is the extension of the filament. 
Now 6 is proportional to PN if ON is perpendicular to the plane of 
bending and PN perpendicular to ON ; let e = aPN. Thus the force acting 
on the filament parallel to the length of the rod is ^.a.PNw where w is 
the cross-section of the filament, and the condition for equilibrium is that 
these forces together must be equivalent to a couple of moment C in the 
plane of bending. The condition for this is (1) that the resultant force 
should vanish ; (2) that the moment of the forces about OM which is 
perpendicular to ON should be zero; and (3) that the moment of the 

forces about ON = C. All these con- 
ditions can be fulfilled if OM, ON are 
the principal axes of the cross-section. 

For the resultant force is S^'a.PN.w 
where S^aPN.a» denotes the sum of 
the product ^'a.PN.w for all the fila- 
ments ; this vanishes since 2PNw = 0, 
being the centre of gravity of the cross- 
section. The moment of these forces 
about OM is equal to S^aPN.PMw; 
this vanishes since SPN.PM = 0, as 
OM, ON are principal axes. The mo- 
ment of the tension about ON is 
S^aPN'w; this is equal to qaAk^ if A^* 
is the moment of inertia of the cross 
section about ON. Hence the tensions 
gg will be in equilibrium with the external 

forces if (^aAAr = C. 

To find a, let us consider the deformation of a rectangle ABCD (Fig. 59) 
in the plane of bending, AB being a portion of the neutral axis. Let 
A'B'C'D' be the strained configuration of this rectangle ; then, since there 
is no shear, the angles at A' and B' will be right angles, hence C'A', D'B' 
will be normals to the curve into which the neutral axis is bent ; let these 
normals intersect in 0, then O is the centi’e of curvature of the neutral 
axis. We have from the figure 

9 ^ = ^ 

A'B' A'O 



But A'B' = AB since the neutral axis is not altered in length by the 
bending, and AB = CD ; 

C'D'-OD A'O' 

CD A'O 


hence 


But if 6 is the extension along CD, e 
hence 


C'D'-CD 

CD 


^ A'C' A'C' AC . ■ , 

P 
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where p is the radius of curvature of the neutral axis at A. But with 
the previous notation e = a.AC, so that a = - • 

Since qaAk^ = C, we have q^^ — C ; or, p = 

P ^ ^ 0 

Thus the radius of curvature of the neutral axis is constant, so that the 
neutral axis is a circle. 

The fact that a thin 
bar or lath is bent into a 
circle by the application 
of a couple is often utilised 
for the purpose of drawing 
circles of large radius. 

The bending of the ^r 
bar will be accompanied 
by a change in the shape 
of the cross section. The 
elongation of the upper 
filaments will be accom- 
panied by a lateral con- 
traction equal to <r times 
the elongation where (t is 
Poisson’s ratio (see p. 7?»), 
while the shortening of 
the lower filaments will 
be accompanied.by a lateral 
expansion. Thus the 
shape of the cross-section supposed to be originally a rectangle will after 
the bending be as represented in PQLM (Fig. 6 J). 

Suppose LM is the line where the neutral surface cuts' the cross 
section, then the lateral contraction of PQ is equal to 

LM-PQ 

LM 



and the longitudinal extension is equal to 
LM p 

but if LP, MQ intersect in O', then 

LM LO 


hence 


<r_ 1 

p“LO' 


But LO' is equal to the radius of curvature of the neutral surface in 
• the plane at right angles to the length of the rod. If this is denoted by 
p' we have 


Thus the ratio of the two curvatures is equal to Poisson’s ratio. 
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Energfy in the Bar. — Consider one of the filaments into which the 
bar was supposed (p. 85) to be divided. Thus, if e is the extension in 
this filament, I the length of the filament (which is equal to the length of 
the bar), the area of its cross-section, the energy in the filament is by 
p. 71, 

but e = a.PN. 


hence the energy in the filament is 

The energy in the bar is the sum of the 
ener^ries in the filaments, and is thus 
| 7 a*/ 2 PN'w, but 2 PN“w = 

hence the energy in the bar is \qarkkH ; 

but a = 1/p where p is the radius of curvature 
of the neutral axis, hence the energy is 
equal to ^qkJc-ljp\ 

Again, ^aA^- = C where C is the couple 
applied to the bar, 

hence the energy = |C- ; 

P 

t.e.f is half the product of the couple and the 
angle between the tangents at the extremity 
Fio. 60. of the bar. This result could be deduced at 

once by the method already given. 

Rod bent by a Weight applied at one End. — In the case just 




Fio. 61 . 

considered the stresses in the bar were entirely normal ; in this case, how- 
ever, we see that for equilibrium the normal stresses must be accompanied 
by tangential ones. For, suppose ACB, Fig. 61, represents the bar, the 
weight being applied at B while A is fixed ; consider a section through 0 * 
made by a plane at right angles to the length of the bar. Then the 
portion CB of the bar must be in equilibrium under the action of the 
stresses acrc^ the s^ion at C and the weight W at the end of the bar ; 
thus the stresses across 0 must be equivalent to a vertically upward force 
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W and a couple whose moment is W.BO : there must be, therefore, tangential 
stresses acting across the section whose resultant is a force W acting 
upwards. We shall show, however, that if the lateral dimensions of the 
bar are very small, then, except quite close to the end B, the tangential 
stresses will be very small compared with the normal stresses. For let 
EFGH represent a section of the bar, 0 the centre of the section, and ON 
an axis at right angles to the plane of bending. Then, if A is the area of 
the cross-section, T the average tangential stress over the area 

TA = W 


Let N represent the normal stress at a point P, w a small area round P, 
then since these normal 


couple whose moment round 
ON is W.BC, we have 


J 


N.PNc^ = W.BO. 


Thus N must be of the order 
of magnitude 

W.BO 

Ad 


\ 

F 

\ 



a' 

Jl 

\ 

\ 



Fig. 6 


where c? is a quantity comparable with the depth of the bar. Hence, 
W 

since ^ = T, the magnitude of N is comparable with T x BC jd^ so that if the 

distance of the section from the end is large compared with the lateral 
dimensions of the bar, the normal stresses will be very large compared 
with the tangential ones. In the subsequent work we shall confine our 
attention to the effect of the normal stresses, but this must be regarded as 
an approximation only applicable to very thin rods. Let Fig. 62 
represent a small rectangular parallelepiped cut out of the bar, the faces 
EFGH, E'F'G'H' being at right angles to the length of the bar, while the 
faces FFH'H, EE'GG' are parallel to the plane of bending, then the 
actual state of stress may be thus described. The normal stresses are 
confined to the faces EFGH, E'F'G'H', there being no normal stresses 
over the other faces ; there are tangential stresses on the faces FF'HH', 
EE'GG', and also on the faces GG'HH' and EE'FF, but there are no 
tangential stresses over the faces EFGH, E'F'G'H'. 

We may proceed to find the bending of the rod produced by the 
weight at its end in the following way. Suppose PQRS (Fig. 62a) represents 
a portion of a rod bent as on p. 85, by couples of moment 0 acting at its 
ends, then the stresses in the bar are such as to cause a couple with 
moment C to act across PQ and a couple whose moment is C to act across 
the section ES. The stresses which produce these couples, as we have 
» seen on p. 87, correspond to a state of strain such that the central axis of 
the portion of the bar is bent into a circle whose radius p is given by the 
equation 
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Now suppose that PQRS, instead of being a portion of a bar acted on 
by a couple, is a portion of one acted on by a force at the end A : then 
neglecting, for the reasons given above, the tangential stresses across the 
section, the stresses are equivalent to a couple W.AN across the section PQ 
and a couple W.AM across the section RS, and as AN and AM differ but 

little from AL where L is 

P R the middle point of MN, 

l Af [ A we may regard the ends 

Q S of PQRS as being acted 

Fig. 62a. on by equal and opposite 

couples whose moment is 
W. AL. Hence, by what we have just seen, the central axis of PQRS will be 
bent into the arc of a circle whose radius p is given by the equation 

q = W.AL ; 

P 

hence, when the bar is acted u.i oy a weight applied at one end, the neutral 
axis of the bar is bent into a curve such that the radius of curvature at a 
point varies inversely as the distance of the point from the end to which 
the weight is applied. 

Depression of the Bar, Angle between Tangents at two 
Points on the neutral Axis.— Suppose Fig. 63 represents the curved 



position of the neutral axis.* Suppose RS are two points near together 
on the neutral axis, then the angle between the tangents at RS is equal to 
RS/p where p is the radius of curvature of RS; but 1/p is equal to 
W.AR/i^.A^, hence Ad the angle between the tangents at R and S is 
equal to 


W 

q.Kkr 


AR.RS 


♦ Though this figure shows for clearness' sake considerable curvature, yet it must be 
remembered that in all these investigations we are only dealing with cases in which 
the bending is very slight and the neutral axis consequently nearly straight. 
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or, in the notation of the differential calculus, if s= AR, we have 

( 1 ) 

hence a, the angle between the tangents at A and P, is given bv the 
equation o j 

AP 

^ = ( 2 ) 


q.Ah 


q.Ak^ 

-1 w 

“5;: — 


^q.Ak- 


AP2 


Suppose the tangent at P cuts the vertical through A in the point T, 
we shall proceed to find an expression for AT. Let the tangents at B,S 
cut the vertical line through A in the points M,N, then, remembering that 
these tangents are very nearly horizontal, we have approximately, if is 
the angle between the tangents at R and S, 


MN = AR.AS-^®'(f« 
q.AJr 

by(i) 

AP 


Now AT = sMN = ds - 

(3) 

J qAk^ SxqAk^ 


If the end B of the bar is clamped so that the tsngent is horizontal, 
then the distance between A and the point where the vertical through A 
cuts this tangent will be the vertical depression of A produced by the 
weight W ; hence, if d be this depression, we have by (3) 



(4) 


Thus the vertical depression of the end is proportional to the weight, 
to the cube of the length, and inversely proportional to the moment of 
inertia of the cross section about an axis through its centre at right angles 
to the plane of bending; it is also inversely proportional to the value of 
Young’s modulus for the material of which the bar is made. 

Since the defiection is proportional to the weight, the energy stored in 
the bar is equal JWc?, and this by equation (4) is equal to 


\V2 


We shall now proceed to find the depression PM (Fig. 64) of any point 
P on the bar below the horizontal tangent at B. Let the tangent to the 
central axis at P cut the vertical line through A in the point T, and let the 
horizontal line through P cut this line at 0 ; then the vertical depression 
of P is 

PM = AN-AT-TO 


Now TO = PO X angle the tangent at P makes with the tangent at 
B, and since PO is approximately equal to AP, and the tangent at A. 
amkes with the tangents at P and B angles whose circular measures are 
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respectively W,AP“l2qAJc^ and W.AB*/2gA^’* (by equation (2)); we 
have 

TO = - AP*) 


2qAk^' 


By equation (3) we have 


Thus 


"■sjl-*'' 



Hence 


TJAr_ W (•AB*-AP’_AP(AB*-AP*) 
3 ■> , 

_ W BPY3AP+2BP\ 
qAl^ L 6 / 



( 5 ) 


Let us now find what would be the depression of A if the weight W 
were applied at P. In this case AP would be straight, and if AN, 
Fig. 65, is the depression of A, 

AN = PM + AP X angle which tangent at P makes with the horizontal. 
Now by (4) 


PM 


W 


BP^ 


and by (2) the angle the tangent at P makes with the horizontal is 
equal to 
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Comparing equations (4) and (5) we see that the depression at P when the 
load is applied at A is the same as the depression at A when the load is 
applied at P. In the case we have just been considering one of the points 
is at the end of the rod. The theorem, however, is a general one, and 
holds wherever the points A and P may be. 

The relation between the deflection and the weight given by equa- 
tion (4) gives us a means of determining q by measuring the flexure of 
a beam. In experiments made with this object, however, it has been 
more usual to use the system considered in the next paragraph, that of a 
beam supported at the ends and loaded in the middle. 



Beam Supported at the Ends and Loaded in the Middle —The 

ends of the beam (Fig. 66) are supposed to rest on knife edges in the ^me 
horizontal line. The tangent at 0, the middle point, is evidently hori- 
zontal, and the pressure on each of the supports is W/2. Considering now 
the portion AC of the rod, it has the tangent at C horizontal, and it is acted 
upon by a vertical force equal to W/2 at A. The conditions are the same 
as for a rod of length AO clamped at C and acted on by a vertol force 
W/2, the case just treated; hence by equation (4) d, the vertical distance 
between A and 0, is given by the equation 

W AC^ 

3 


W 

^487A/;- 


AB* 


Case of a Rod Clamped at both Ends and Loaded m the 

Middle.— Suppose AB is a rod loaded at 0, its middle point, and clamped 
at the ends A and B, which are supposed to be in the same horizontal line. 



C 

w 
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The action of the supports A, B on the rod will be equivalent to a vertical 
force and a couple. The magnitude of the vertical force is evidently W/2 if 
W is the weight at C. We can find the value of the couple r as follows : 
By the action of the force W/2 alone the tangent to the neutral 
axis at A would make, with the tangent at C, an angle whose circular 
measure is 

W AC^ 

2qAk^ 2 

But since the tangent at A is parallel to the tangent at C, the couple 
must twist the bar s > that if it acted alone the tangent at A would make with 
that at 0 an angle equal and opposite to that just found. Through a couple 
r applied to the bar the tangents at A and C would make with each other 
an angle whose circular measure is 


hence 

or 



_^A0 

2qAk' 2 q.W 

r=iw,AO. 


To find the depression of the middle point we consider the effect of the 
forc‘d W/2, an(l the couple r separately. In consequence of the action 
of the force W 2, the middle point, C would by equation (4) be depressed 
below the line AB by 

W AC^ 

2qAk^ 'd 

The couple r would bend the bar into a circle whose radius p is qAk-j r . 
This would raise the point C above A by 


AC* 


r AC^ _ W AC» 

2qAk- 2qAk' 4 


The depression of C when both the force and the couple act is therefore 

W AC" W AC^ 

2qAk^ 2qAJc‘ 4 


W 

24qAk‘ 


= AC‘» 


WAB3 

VrJqAk^ 


The depression of the middle point of the bar when the ends are fixed is 
thus only 1/4 of the depression of the same bar when the ends are free. 

Vibration of Bars. — Since the deflection of the bar is in all cises 
proi)ortional to the deflecting weight, a bar when loaded will execute 
isochronous vibrations, the time of a complete vibration being equal to • 

27r\/M//x, 

where M is the mass of the load and p, the force required to produce unit 
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deflection. From the preceding investigations we see that fi=p.qAJc^lP 
where I is the length of the bar and p a numerical factor, which is equal 
to 3 when the weight is applied at the end of the bar, to 48 when the 
weight is applied at the middle point of a bar with its ends free, and to 
192 when the load is applied to the middle point of a bar with its ends 
clamped. 

To take a numerical example. Let us suppose we have a steel bar 
30 cm. long, 2 cm. broad, and *2 cm. deep, loaded at the end with a mass 
of 100 grammes. Then since for steel 5 ^ = 2*139 x 10^^, and in this case 
M = 100, jt; = 3, ^ = 30, A = -4, = \ (•1)^ = *0025, we find by substituting 

in the formula that the time of vibration is about J of a second. 

To take another case, suppose a man weighing 70 kilogrammes stands 
on the middle of a wooden plank 4 metres long, 30 cm. wide, and 4 deep, 
supported at its ends, what will be the time of swing? For wood we may 
take 7 = 10’’; puttingp = 48,M = 7 x 10^ = 4 x 10^ A = 120, (2)^ = 1, 

we find that the time of swing is al out *5 seconds. 


C 



Fig. 68. 


Elastic Curve. — Let us now consider a case like that of a bow 
where the foi ce is parallel to the line joining the ends of the bar. Con- 
sider the equilibrium of the portion CB (Fig. 68 ) under the stresses at C, 
and the tension T in the string at B. 

Thus the stresses across C must be equivalent to a couple T.CN and a 
force T, ON being the perpendicular from C on the line of action of the 
force. Confining our attention to the couple, we see that if p is the radius 
of curvatures at C of the neutral axis of the rod, 

( 1 ) 

P 

where q is Young’s modulus for the rod, Ak-^ the moment of inertia of 
the cross-section of the rod about an axis through its centre at right 
angles to plane of bending. From equation ( 1 ) we see that 1 /p is propor- 
tional to CN, hence the curve into which the central axis is bent is such 



Fig. 69. 
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that the reciprocal of the radius of curvature at any point is proportional 
to the distance of the point from a straight line. Curves having this 
property are called dastic curves or ekisticas ; curves such as those shown 
in Fig. 69 are included in this family; they may be produced by taking 
a flexible metal ribbon, such as a watch-spring, and pushing the ends 
together. One of these curves is of especial importance — viz., the one 
where the distance of any point on the bent rod from the line of action of 
the force is very small. We shall show that this curve is the path of a 
point near the centre of a circle when the circle rolls on a straight line. 
To pix)ve this it is only necessary to show that the reciprocal of the radius 
of curvature of this path is proportional to the distance from the straight 
line which is the path of the centre of the circle. Let us suppose that the 
cii-cle rolls with uniform angular velocity u along the straight line. Let 
C be the centre of the circle, P any position of the moving point, G the 
point of contact of the circle with the line along which it rolls, PN the 
perpendicular on GO. Then if t? be the velocity of the point, p the radius 
of curvature of the path, 


- acceleration of P along the normal to its path 


( 2 ) 


Now since the circle rolls on the line without slipping the velocity of G is 

zero, hence the system is turning about 
G, so that the velocity at P is at right 
angles to PG and equal to wPG ; 
hence PG is the normal to the path 
and 

v = io.¥G. 

Now the acceleration of P is equal to 
the acceleration of C plus the accelera- 
tion of P relative to C ; since C moves 
uniformly along a straight line the 
acceleration of C is zero, and since P 
describes a circle round C, the accelera- 
tion of P relative to C is equal tow^CP 
and is along PC. Thus the acceleration of P along the normal to its path 
is equal to 



and we have therefore by (2) 


«*CPcosCPG 


or 


^^^' = a;=CPcosCPG 

P 

l__CPcosCPG 
p PG^ 


Since the angle PGC is very small, the angle CPG is very nearly equal to 
the angle PCN, and PG is very nearly eqiud to a, the radius of the rolling 
drcle; hence approximately 

1^ CPco8PCN _0N 
p a* a* 
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SibeJby ^ line 

rrom the equation 

?— =T.CN 

P 


we see that 


_qkk- 


The shape of the curve is shown in Fig. 71. The distance between 



two points of inflection, that is, between two points, such as A and B 
where 1/p vanishes, is equal to ira. 

Stability of a loaded Pillar, — The preceding result at once gives 
us the condition that a vertical pillar with one end fixed verticallv in the 
g^und should not bend when loaded with a weight W-i.c, 
that the pillar should be stable. For, suppose the pillar bends slightly 
assuming the position A B, Fig. 72, then AB is an elastica and B must be a 
point of inflection, while, since A is fixed vertically in the ground, the tangent 
at A IS paiallel to the line of action of the force. The dLstance— measured 
parallel to the base-lines — between a point of inflection 
and the point where the tangent is parallel to the base- 
line IS half the distance between two points of inflection, 
and is, therefore, equal to ^Tra, or, substituting the value 
of a, to “ 




where W is the weight ; hence, in order that the pillar 
should be able to bend, I, the length of the pillar, must 
not be less than 

^ V w • 

or, in order to avoid bending, 




Tr-qAk‘ 

4 ^^ 



If the cross section of the pillar is a circle of radius b, 
then Ak^ = Thus the weight which a vertical pillar 
^n support without becoming unstable is proportional to i'lo. 72 . 
the fourth power of the radius and inversely proportional 
, to the square of the length of the pillar. To take a special case, let us^ 
consider a steel knitting-needle, 20 cm. long and *1 cm. in radius and take 

5'- 2-14 X We find W less than 9 x 10^— i.e., less than about 900 
grammes. 

If the rod, instead of being fixed at one end, is pressed between two 

G 
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supports so that the ends are free to bend in any direction, Fig. 73, the 
ends must be points of inflection, the distance between which is ira or 

ttxVa^vvv, 

hence 

in the limiting case when the pillar can bend. Hence for stability 

( 2 ) 

In the case where both ends are fixed (as in Fig, 74), the tangents at 



Fio. T3. * Fio. 74. 


the ends must be parallel to the line of action of the force, and there must 
be two points of inflection at h and c, hence the distance litween the ends 
is twice the distance between two points of inflection, so that 


l=2Tra 



Hence for stability W < ^ 3 ^ 

Comparing (1) and (3), we see that a rod with both ends fixed will, 
without buckling, support a weight sixteen times greater than if one end 
were free. 

Since a pillar can only support without buckling a finite weight, and as* 
this weight diminishes as the length of the pillar increases, it follows that 
a pole of given cross-section would, if high enough, begin to bend under its 
own weight, so that there is a limit to the height of a vertical pillar or 
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tree of given cross-section. Suppose W is the weight of the pillar, and 
suppose as an approximation that the problem is the same as if the weight 
were applied at the middle point of the pillar, then if I is the length of 
the pillar we see from (1) that 

A more accurate investigation, which requires the aid of higher 
mathematics, shows that the accurate relation is 

Let us take the case of a pine tree of uniform circular section from top to 
bottom, let the diameter of the tree be 15 cm. For deal $^ = 10^^ and 
taking the specific gravity of deal as ‘6, we have 

W = %a; 


we get 


p^7-84xl(FxLy 
•6xyJ51x 16 


Thus the height of the tree cannot exceed about 27 metres. 

Determination of Young’s Modulus by Flexure.— Young's 
modulus is often determined by measuring the deflection of a beam supported 
at both ends and loaded in the middle. If c? is the depression of the middle 
of the bar, then (see p. 93) 






AB* 


where W is the load, AB the length of the bar, q Young’s modulus, AP 
the moment of inertia of the cross-section of the bar about an axis through 
the centre of gravity of the section at right angles to the plane of bending. 

The value of d can be determined by fixing a needle point to the middle 
of the bar, and observing through a microscope provided with a micrometer 
eyepiece the depression of the beam when loaded in the middle with various 
weights. Another method of measuring d is by means of a very carefully 
made screw, the end of which is brought into contact with the bar; by 
measuring the fraction of a turn through w^hich the head of the screw 
must be turned to renew the contact after the bar has been loaded we can 
determine the value of d corresponding to given loads. The most accurate 
method, however, would be an optical one, in which, by Michelson’s method, 
interference fringes are produced by the interference of light reflected 
• from two mirrore, one of which is fixed while the other is attached to the 
middle point of the bar. By measuring the displacement of the fringes 
when the load is put on we could determine d^ and the method is so 
delicate that the displacements corresponding to very small loads could be 
measured. 
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Another method, due to Konig, consists in measuring the angle through 
which the free ends of the bar are bent. The method is represented in 
Fig. 75. AB is the rod resting on two steel knife edges S,Sj. The mirrors 
PjP,, which are almost at right angles to the rods, are rigidly attached to 
it. The vertical scale S is reflected first from the mirror then from 
the miri-or P,, and then read through the telescope F. The weight is 
applied to the knife edge r, which is exactly midway between the knife 
edges SjSj. On looking through the telescope we find one of the divisions 
of the scale coinciding with the cross wires ; on loading the beam another 
division of the scale will come on the cross wire, and by measuring the 
distance between these divisions we can determine the angle ^ through 
which each free extremity of the bar has been bent. For, let us follow 



the ray backward from the telescope; when the mirror Pj is twisted 
through an angle 0, the point where the reflected ray strikes the mirror 
Pj is shifted through a distance where d is the distance between the 
mirrors ; thus, if the light reflected from P^ were parallel to its original 
direction, the scale reading would be altered by but the light reflected 
from Pg is turned through an angle 4^ ; this alters the scale reading by 
4D^ where D is the distance of the scale S from the mirror P,, hence v, the 
total alteration in the scale reading, is given by 

r=:(2(/ + 4D)0 


Thus 


2cZ+4D 


but (see p. 91) 


W AB> 
2.7AF 8 


Thus knowing v we can determine q. The advantage of this method is 
that the alteration in the scale rea^ng, may be made very much greater 
than the depression of the middle of the bar. 
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The following convenient method for determining both n and q for a 
wire was given by G. F. 0. Searle in Philosophical Magazine^ Feb. 1900. 
AB, CD (Fig. 76) are two equal brass bars of square section, the wire 
under observation is firmly secured by passing through horizontal holes 
drilled through the centres G, G' of the bars. The system can be suspended 
by two parallel torsionless strings 
by means of hooks attached to the 
bars. If now the ends B and D 
are made to approach each other 
through equal distances and are 
then set free the bars will vibrate 
in a horizontal plane. To a first 
approximation the centres G and G' 
remain at rest, so that the action 
of the wire on the bar, and therefore 
of the bar on the wire, is a pure 
couple ; the wire will, therefore, be 
bent into a horizontal circle and 
the couple will be qkk'jp. Here 
q is Young’s modulus, the 

moment of inertia of the cross- 
section of the wire about an axis 
through the centre of gravity at 
right angles to the plane of bending, 
p the radius of curvature of the 

wire, which is equal to //20 if I is the length of the wire and ^ the angle 
through which the bar is twisted. Hence, if K is the moment of inertia 
of CD about a vertical axis through G, we have 



d(- f> I ^ 


hence, if Tj is the time of vibmtion, 


Kl 


qAk“ 


( 1 ) 


The bars are now unhooked from the strings and one clamped co a shelf, 
so that the wire is vertical ; if we make the wire execute torsional vibra 
tions, and T, is the time of vibration, 


T,= 2;r. 


( 2 ) 


(see p. 84), n being the coefficient of rigidity and a the radius of the wire. 
As the wire is of circular section, 


hence by (1) and (2) we have 




n T,* 
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TABLE OF MODULI OF ELASTICITY. 

The values of the moduli of elasticity vary so much with the treatment a metal 
has received in wire-drawing, rolling, annealing, and so on, that whenever they 
are required for a given specimen it is necessary to determine them, if any degree 
of accuracy is required. The following table contains the limits within which 
determinations of the moduli of different metals lie. They are taken from the 
results of experiments by Wertheim, Kiewiet, Lord Kelvin, Pisati, Baumeister, 
Mallock, Cornu, Everett, and Katzenelsohn. The values are given in C.G.S. units, 
n is the rigidity, 5 Young’s modulus, k the bulk modulus, and or Poisson’s ratio. 



n X ion 

q X ion 

k X ion 

<r 

Aluminium . 

2 -38— 3-36 

7*4 



-13 

Brass . 

3-44— 4-03 

9-48— 10*75 

10-2— 10-85 

•220- 

-•469 

Copper . 

3 '5—4 *5 

10*3— 12-8 

17 

•25 --35 

Delta-Metal . 

3*6 

9*1 

10 

— 

Glass . 

1*2— 2-4 

5-4— 7*8 

3-4— 4-2 

•20- 

-•26 

Gold . 

3-9— 4-2 

/ .">*48 (drawn) '1 
8 (rolled) j 

- 

•17 

Iron (cast) . 

3-5— 5*3 

9*8—10 

9-7— 14-7 

•23--31 

Iron (wrought) 

6 '6 — 7*7 

17— *20 

— 

— 

Lead . 

•18 

•5—1*8 

3*7 

•375 

Phosphor Bronze . 

3*6 

9*8 

— 

— 

Platinum 

6 ‘6 — 7*4 

15—17 

— 

•16 

Silver . 

2*5— 2*6 

7 *0-7 *5 

— 

•37 

Steel 

! 7-7-9-S 

18—29 

14-7-19 

•25— -33 

Tin . 

1*5 

4*2 

— 

— 

Zinc 

3*8 

8*7 

— 

-20 




CHAPTER IX. 


SPIRAL SPRINGS. 

The theories of bending and twisting have very important applicationf^ 
to the case of spiral springs. By a spiral spring we mean a uniform wire 
or ribbon wound round a circular cylinder in such a way that the axis of 
the wire makes a constant angle with the generating lines of the cylinder. 

The first case we shall consider is that of a spiral spring 
made of uniform wire of circular cross-section, and wound 
round the cylinder so that the plane of the wire is everywhere 
approximately perpendicular to the axis of the cylinder — z.e., a 
“flat” spring. Let us suppose that such a spring is hung 
with its axis vertical, and that a weight W, acting along the 
axis of the cylinder, is applied to an arm attached to the 
lower end of the spring. 

Considering the equilibrium of the portion CP of the 
spring, the stresses over the cross- section P must be in equili- 
brium with the force W at C, and hence these stresses must 
be equivalent to a tangential force W acting upwards, and a 
couple whose moment is Wa and whose axis coincides with the 
axis of the wire at P, a being the radius of the cylinder on 
which the wire is wound. If the diameter of the wire is very 
small compared with a we may, by the principles explained on 
p. 89, neglect the effects of the tangential force in comparison 
mth that of the couple and consider the couple alone. This 
couple is a torsional couple and is constant all along the wire ; 
it will produce, therefore, a uniform rate of twist ; if 0 is the 
rate of twist, h the radius of the wire, and n its coefficient of 
rigidity; then we have (see p. 79), 

Wa = j7r?i6Y. 

Now suppose that we have a series of arms of length a 
attached to the wire at right angles, the free ends of these 
arms all being in the axis of the cylinder. Then, if P, Q are 
two points near together, the effect of the twisting is to 
increase the vertical distance between the ends of the arms 
attached to P, Q respectively by PQ x a^, and since a and ^ are constants 
this result will hold whatever the distance between P and Q. Suppose Q is at 
the fixed and P at the free end of the spring, then the increase in the 
vertical distance between the arm attached to P and Q will be the vertical 
depression of the weight W ; in this case PQ = I, the length of wire in the 
spring ; hence, if d is the depression of W, 
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d = lx aX(l> 
Trnb* 


Thus d varies directly as the area of the cross-section of the cylinder 
and inversely as the square of the area of the cross-section of the wire. We 
see that the depression of the weight is the same as the displacement of 
the extremity of a horizontal arm of length a attached to the end of the 
same length of wire when pulled out straight and hung vertically, the end 
of the horizontal arm being acted on by a horizontal force equal to W at 
right angles to the arm. 

To take a numerical example : suppose we have a steel spring 300 cm. 
long wound on a cylinder 3 cm. in diameter, the diameter of the wire 
being *2 cm. 

n — Sx 10^^, « = 1 ‘5, b = T. 

If this spring is loaded with a kilogramme so that W = 981 x 10^, the 
depression d will be given by 

GOO X 981 X 10^ X (1-5)2 
7rx8xlO‘^xlO"* 


= 5 cm. approximately. 


Energry in the Spring*. — Q, the energy stored in the spring, is 
(see p. 80) given by the equation 

Q=l7r??/5V 


But 

Thus 


0 = 
Q = 


2 Wa 

irnb* 

WW 

irnb* 


= iWcZ. 

This result illustrates the theorem proved on p. 71. 

Springs inclined at a finite Angle to the horizontal Plane.— 

The flat spring, as we have just seen, acts entirely by torsion ; in inclined 
springs however, bending as well as torsion comes into play. Let the axis of 
the spring make a constant angle a with the horizontal. Let the spring 
(Fig. 78) be stretched by a weight W acting along the axis of the cylinder 
on which the spring is wound. Then, considering the equilibrium of the 
portion AP of the spring, and neglecting as before the tangential stresses 
at P, we see that the stresses at P must be equivalent to a couple whose 
moment is Wa, and whose axis is PT, the horizontal tangent to the 
cylinder at P. This couple may be resolved into two one with the 
moment Wacosa with its axis along the wire PQ, this twists the spring ; 
the second, having the moment Wasina, has its axis PN at right angles to 
the plane of the spring at P ; this tends to bend the spring, not to twist 
it. Now the twisting couple Wacosa will produce a rate of twist 9 given by 

^ Wacosa 


nO 
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where C is a quantity depending on the shape and size of the cross- 
section of the spring, when the spring is a circular wire of radius 6, we 
have seen that 0 = 7rb*j2. The couple Wasina will bend the spring and 
will alter the inclination of the tangents at two neighbouring points PQ by 

Wasina . PQ 

~w 


where D = AF, the moment of inertia of the area of the cross-section 
of the wire of the spring about an axis through 
its centre of gravity at right angles to the plane 
of bending. 

Let us now consider the effect of these 
changes on the radial arms which we imagine 
fixed to the spring. Let us first consider the 
vertical displacements of the ends of the arms at 
two neighbouring points PQ. Taking first the 
torsion, the relative motion of the ends is PQ»^a, 
but in consequence of the inclination of the 
spring this relative motion is inclined at an 
angle a with the vertical so that the relative 
vertical motion is 

j : PQ.WaWa 

PQa^cosa = 

Thus, if Z be the length of the wire in the 
spring, the vertical displacement of the end of 
the spring due to torsion is 

AWrcos'a 

Now consider the effect of the bending on the 
vertical motion of the ends of the rods at PQ. 

In consequence of the bending, the relative 
motion is in a plane making an angle a with the 
horizontal plane and is equal to 



Cosoc 


Wrtsina 


qD 


PQ« 



To get the vertical component of this we must multiply by sina, and 
we see that the vertical displacement due to bending is 


or for the whole spring 


PQ 


Wa-sin^a 


IWa^sin^a 

“ 


Thus the total vertical displacement is 
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In addition to the vertical displacement there will be an angular dis- 
placement of the pointer at the end of the bar which we may calculate as 
follows. First take the torsion. The arm at P is twisted relatively to tho 

arm at Q through an angle in a plane making an angle | - a with the 

horizontal plane equal to PQ x <(> ; the angular motion in the horizontal 
plane is, therefore, 

PQ X 0 X cos - a 


or 


PQ 


Wttsinaco^fi 


And the direction is such that as we proceed along the spring the arms are 
rotated in the direction in which the spring is wound, so that this angular 
movement due to the torsion is such as to tend to coil up the spring. 
The angular deflection due to torsion for the whole spring is, therefore, 

Z.Wasinocosa 

nC 


Let us now consider the angular deflection due to bending. The arm at 
P is bent relatively to that at Q through an angle 

pQ\V«sina 

9 ^ 


in a plane making an angle a with the horizontal plane ; projecting this 
angle on the horizontal plane the relative angular motion in this plane of 
the two arms is 


PQ 


W^sinacosa 


thus the angular deflection due to bending for the whole length of the 
spring is 

ZWrtsinaCOSa 


The deflection in this case is in the opposite direction to that due to the 
torsion, and is such as to tend to uncoil the spring. The total angular 
deflection is thus 


^Wasinacosa 



in the direction tending to coil up the spring. The angular deflection is 
thus proportional to sin a cos a and is gimtest when a = tt/I. The deflection 
tends to coil up the spring or uncoil it according as 




if the spring is very stiflf to resist bending in its own plane, it will coil up 
under the action of the weight ; if, on the other hand, it is very stiff to 
resist torsion, it will uncoU. This is exemplified by the two springs 
shown in Figs. 79, 80. The first, which is made of strip metal, with the short 
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dimension in the plane of bending, is very weak to resist bending, and sa 
tends to coil up when stretched, while the second, which is also made of a 
strip of metal, but with the long side in the plane of bending, is very stiff 
to resist bending, and so tends to 
uncurl when stretched. In the 
case of a circular wire of radius h 


so that 


I) = l:r6- 


_L_i =A/ 

n(j qD 


q) 


For metals q is greater than 2n, so 
that 

- L--1 

riO gD 

is positive, and thus a spring made 
of circular wire tends to coil up 
when extended. 

We can use the oscillations of a 
flat spiral spring to determine the 
coefficient of rigidity of the substance 
of which the spring is made. Let 
us take the case of a flat spiral 
spring made of wire of circular 
cross-section; then, if the spring 
is extended a distance x from its 
position of equilibrium, the force 
tending to bring the spring back to 
this position is (see p. 104), equal to 


where n is the coefficient of rigidity, 
h the radius of cross-section of the 
wire, a the radius of the cylinder 
on which the spring is wound, and Fig. 79 . 

I the length of the spring. If the 

end of the spring is loaded with a mass M, the kinetic energy of this mass 
is equal to 



Fig 80 . 


pipV 


dt) 


The spring itself is moving up and down, so that there will be some kinetic 
energy due to the motion of the spring. The vertical motion of a point 
on the spring is proportional to its distance from the fixed end, so that 
the velocity at a distance s from the fixed end will be 


sdx 

idt 
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If |0 is the mass of unit length of the spring, the mass of an element 
of length ds is pds and its kinetic energy is 

fdxVt 




'It! 

Integrating this expression from s = o to s = /, we find that the kinetic 
energy of the spring is 


or if m be the mass of the spring 

I d^ 

-J[dij 

hence the total kinetic energy is equal to 


i|M + 


?}i '1^ /dxV 
Jj[dl 


and the rate of increase of the momentum parallel to x is therefore 

Since the rate of increase of the momentum is equal to the force 
tending to increase we have by (1) 

/-M- . 'ni\d-x . TTiib^ f. 

This equation represents a periodic motion, the time T of a complete 
vibration being given by the equation 


/M + m/3 

^ ^ V 7rnb^ 121 


ir^ih^j2la? 

When T has been determined n can be found by this equation. 



CHAPTER X. 

IMPACT. 

An interesting class of phenomena depending on the elasticity of matter 
is that of collision between elastic bodies. The laws governing these 
collisions were investigated by Newton and his contemporaries, who used the 
following method. The colliding bodies were spherical balls suspended by 
strings in the way shown in Fig. 81 ; the balls, after falling from given 
heights, struck against each other at the lowest point, and after rebounding 
again reached a certain height. By measuring these heights (and allowing, as 
Newton did, for the resistance of the air) the velocities of the balls before and 
after collision can be determined. New- 
ton in this way showed that when the 
collision was direct — i.e., when the rela- 
tive velocities of the two bodies at the 
instant of collision was along the common 
normal at the point of impact — the 
relative velocity after impact bore a 
constant ratio to the relative velocity 
before impact — the relative velocity 
being, of course, reversed in direction. 

Thus, if w, V are the velocities of the 
bodies before impact, u being the velocity 
of the more slowly moving body, while 
U, V are the velocities ^ter impact, 
then 

U-Y = e(v-w) (1) 

Fig. 81. 

where e is a quantity called the co- 
efficient of restitution, and Newton's experiments showed that e depended 
only on the materials of which the balls were made, and not on the masses 
or relative velocities. A series of experiments were made by Hodgkinson, 
the results of which were in general agreement with N ewton's. Hodgkinson 
found, however (Report of Bntish Association, 1834), that when the initial 
relative velocity was very large e was smaller than it was with moderate 
velocity. 

Vincent* has shown that the coefficient of restitution is given by the 
equation 6 = — hu, where u is the velocity of approach and Cq and b are 

constants. 

Equation (1) and the equation 

mii -p M ? =: mU + MV (2) 

• Vincent, Proceedings Cambridge Philosophical Society, vol. x p. 332. 
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which expresses that the momentum of the system of two bodies is not 
altered by the impact, m and M being the masses of the bodies, are sufficient 
to determine U, V ; solving equations (1) and (2) we find 


tt ww + Mv , M / V 

U = ^ + e ^(v - u) 

m + M ni + M 


mu + m / V 

V = _ _ - e - — {?; - u) 

m + M m + M 


Hence we have 


JmU* + |MV*= + pi^r’ - pi - - uy (3) 


Thus the kinetic energy after impact is less than the kinetic energy 
before impact by 




(4) 


Thus, if e is unity there is no loss of kinetic energy. In all other cases 
there is a finite loss of kinetic energy, some of it being transformed during 
the collision into heat ; a small part, but only a small part, of it may in 
some cases be spent in throwing the balls into vibration about their figures 
of equilibrium. 

To get a clearer idea of what goes on when two elastic balls impinge 
against each other, let us take the case of a collision between two 
railway carriages running on frictionless rails, each carriage being pro- 
vided with a buflfer spring. When the carriages come into collision, the 
first effect is to compress the springs, the pressure which one spring 
exerts on another is transmitted to the carriages and the momentum 
of the carriage that was overtaken increases while that of the other 
diminishes ; this goes on until the two carriages are moving with the same 
velocity, when the springs have their maximum compression and the 
pressure between them is a maximum. The kinetic energy of the 
carriages is now less than it was before impact by 


'M + m 


(v 


uy 


-and this energy is stored in the springs. The springs having reached 
their maximum compression begin to expand, increasing still further 
the momentum of the front carriage and diminishing that of the carriage 
in the rear. This goes on* until the springs have regained their original 
length, when the pressure between them vanishes and the carriages 
separate. There is now no strain energy in the springs, and the kinetic 
-energy in the carriages after the collision has ceased is the same as it 
was before it began. 

The readOT who is acquainted with the elements of the differential 
oalculus will find it advantageous to consider the analytical solution of 
the problem, which is very simple. Let x, y be the co-ordinates of the 
centres of gravity of the first and second carriages respectively, /x, /x' the 
strength of the springs attached to these carriages (by the strength of 
41 spring we mean the force required to produce nnit extension of the 
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spring), I, rj the compressions of these springs, and P the pressure between 
them, then we have 


d-x 


P 


_p 

de 


= P fxr] = P 
x-y = constant -{^ + r]) 


The solution of these equations is 


P = («? - u] 


, Mm 
+ ?n 


sinwi 


where 




yfx M + wi 


u and V are the initial velocities of the 


fX + fJL ^ 

•carriages, and t is measured from the instant when the collision began. 


dx 

= Tr 

dt M + ni 


{mw-f M^)} ■ 


Mm 
M + m 


(v - icjcosbjt 




dt M + m 


{m^^ + Mr} + ^A-_(r - w)cosa)« 


Thus the springs have their maximum compression when ^ = i 

dt dt 

when w^ = 7r/2, or ^ = at this instant the energy stored in the first 
2(0 

spring 

,P' 




Mm 

' ju ~ ' ^ju + ^M + m 
while the energy in the second spring is equal to 



l(v-u)- 


fi M??i 

ijL + fi M + m 


At the instant of greatest compression the amounts of energy stored 
in the two springs are inversely as the strengths of the springs. 

The springs regain their original length and the collision ceases 
when P = 0 — i.e.^ when wt — tt, or 



M?>?. 
M + m 


M + M 

w' 


this is the time the collision lasts. Wo see that it increases as the masses 
of the carriages increase and diminishes as the strengths of the springs 
increase. It is independent of the relative velocity of the carriages 
before impact. 

In the case of the collision between elastic bodies the elasticity of the 
material serves instead of the springs in the preceding example. The 
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bodies when they come into collision flatten at the point of contact so 
that the bodies have a finite area in common. In the neighbourhood of 
this area each body is compressed ; the compression attains a maximum, 
then diminishes and vanishes when the bodies separate. The theory of 
the collision between elastic bodies has been worked out from this point 
of view by Hertz (see Collected Papers, English Translation, p. 146), who 
finds expressions for the area of the surface in contact between the 
colliding bodies, the duration of the contact and the maximum pressure. 
The duration of contact of two equal spheres was proved by Hertz to 
be equal to 


2-9432R^ 


2r)7rV(l — (tY 
s(v - u)q‘ 


where K is the radius of either of the spheres, s the density of the 
sphere, q and or respectively Young’s modulus and Poisson’s ratio for 
the substance of which the spheres are made. Hamburger has measured 
the time two spheres are in contact by making the spheres close an 
electric circuit whilst they are in contact and measuring the time the 
current is flowing. The results of his experiments are given in the 
following table. They relate to the collision of brass spheres 1*3 cm. 
in radius: 


Relative Velocity in cm. per sec. 

7*37 

12-29 

19-21 

29-5 

Duration of collision (calculated) 

„ „ „ (observed) . 

•000185 

•000196 

•000167 

•000173 

•000153 

•000157 

•000140 
•000148 j 


The duration of the impact is several times the gravest time of vibra- 
tion of the body. In order to start such vibrations with any vigour 
the time of collision would have to be small compared with the time 
of vibration. We conclude that only a small part of the energy is spent 
in setting the spheres in vibration. 

As an example of the order of magnitude of the quantities involved 
in the collision of spheres we quote the results given by Hertz for twa 
steel spheres 2 o cm. in radius meeting with a relative velocity of 1 cm. 
per second. The radius of the surface of contact is *013 cm. The time 
of contact is *00038 seconds. The maximum total pressure is 2*47 
kilogrammes and the maximum pressure per unit area is 7300 kilogrammes 
per centimetre. 

In this theory and in the example of the carriages with springs we 
have supposed that the energy stored up in the springs is ultimately 
reconverted into kinetic energy, so that the total kinetic energy at the end 
of the impact is the same as at the beginning. This is the case of the 
impact of what are called perfectly elastic bodies, for which the coefficient 
of restitution is equal to unity. In other cases we see by equation (3) 
that, instead of the whole energy stored in the springs being converted into, 
kinetic energy, only the constant fraction e^ of it is so reconverted, the rest 
being ultimately converted into heat. Now our study of the elastic 
properties of bodies has shown many examples in which it is impossible to 
convert the energy due to strain wholly into mechanical work. We may 
mention the phenomena of elastic fatigue or viscosity of metals (see p. 57),. 
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as exemplified by the torsional vibrations of a metal wire, where the 
successive transformations of the energy of strain into kinetic energy was 
accompanied by a continued loss of kinetic energy. Again, the 
elastic after-effect would prevent a total conversion of strain energy into 
mechanical energy. For example, if we load a wire up to a certain point, and 
measure the extension corresponding to any load, then gradually unload 
the wire, if the straining has gone beyond the elastic limit the extensions 
during unloading will not be the same as during loading; and in this case 
there will in any complete cycle be a loss of mechanical energy proportional 
to the area included between the curves for loading and unloading. The per- 
centage loss in this case would depend upon the intensity of the maximum 
stress; if this did not strain the body beyond its elastic limit there would 
be no loss from this cause, while if the maximum strain exceeded this limit 
the loss might be considerable. This may be the reason why the value 
of e diminishes as the relative velocity at the moment of collision increases, 
for Hertz has shown that the maximum pressure increases with the 
relative velocity being proportional to the 2/5ths power of the velocity, 
while it is independent of the size of the balls. Thus the greater the 
relative velocity the more will the maximum pressure exceed the elastic 
limit and the larger the amount of heat produced. In addition to 
the loss of energy by the viscosity of metals and hysteresis there is 
in many cases of collision permanent deformation of the surface in 
the neighbourhood of the surface of contact. This is very evident 
in the case of lead and brass. The harder the body the greater the value 
of e. We can see the reason for this if we remember that the hardness 
of a body is measured by the maximum stress it can suffer without 
being strained beyond the elastic limit, while any strain beyond the 
elastic limit would increase the amount of heat produced and so diminish 
the value of e. 

When we consider the various ways in which imperfections in the 
elastic property can prevent the complete retransformation of the energy 
due to strain into kinetic energy it is somewhat surprising that the laws 
of the collision of imperfectly elastic bodies are as simple as Newton’s and 
Ilodgkinson’s experiments show them to be, for these laws express the 
fact that in the collision a constant fraction, e^, of the energy due to strain 
is converted into heat, and that this fraction is independent of the size of 
the spheres and only varies very slowly with the relative velocity at 
impact. For example, Hodgkinson’s experiments show that when the 
relative velocity at impact was increased threefold the value of e in the 
case of the collision between cast-iron spheres only diminished from 
•69 to *59. A series of experiments on the impact of bodies meeting with 
very small relative velocities would be very interesting, for with small 
velocities the stresses would diminish, and if these did not exceed those 
corresponding to elastic limits some of the causes of the dissipation of 
energy would be eliminated, and it is possible that the value of 6 might 
be considerably increased. 

We find, too, from experiment that bodies require time to recover even 
from small strain, so that, if the rise and fall of the stress is very rapid, 
there may be dissipation of energy in cases where the elastic limit for 
slowly varying forces is not overstepped. 

Hodgkinson gives the following formula for the value of when two 
different bodies A and B collide, in terms of the values of 

H 
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collision between two bodies each of material A and value for the 

collision between two bodies each of material B. 


®AB— I 


^AA ^ %B 




^+1 
?! ?S 


and he finds this formula agrees well with his experiments. 

The following considerations would lead to a formula giving e^B 
terms of and ^bb. Hertz has shown that the displacements of the 
bodies A and B in the direction of the common normal to the two surfaces 
over which the bodies touch are proportional to 


1 


-L and 


l-(r» 


9i q, 

where o-p are the values of Poisson’s ratio for the bodies A and B; and 
since the stresses are the same, the energy stored in the two bodies 
will be proportional to the displacements. Thus, if E is the whole energy 
due to the strain, 

^E 

£1 and 2 l_ 

q\ S'* Si s* 

will be the amounts in the two bodies. Now the first body converts 1 - c^aa 
and the second 1 - of the strain energy into heat ; hence the energy 
converted into heat will be 




Si 


^ bb) 


1- 


S3 


1 - 


and this must equal 


Si s, 

(l-e»AB)E 


E 


hence 


®*ab — 


6 AA B 

Si 


l-( 


S3 


-<ri"^l-<r 

h S2 


The following table of the values of e is taken from Hodgkinson^s 
Report to the Britieh Associatim, 1834 : 


Cast-iron balls .... 

•66 

Clay . 



. -17 

Cast-iron — lead .... 

•13 

Clay — soft brass 



. -16 

Cast-iron — boulder stone . 

•71 

Glass . 



. -94 

Boulder stone — brass . 

•62 

Cork . 



. -65 

Bonlder stone — lead . 

•17 

Ivory . 



. -81 

Bonlder stone — elm . 

•56 

Lead — glass 



. -25 

Elm balls 

•60 

Soft brass— glass 



. -78 

Soft brass (16 pt. Cn. and 1 pt. tin) 

•36 

Bell metal — glass 



. -87 

Bell metal (16 pt. Ca. and 4pt. tin) 

•59 

Cast-iron— glass 



. -91 

Lead . . . . 

•20 

Lead— ivory 



. -44 

Lead— elm 

•41 

Soft brasil— ivory 



. -78 

Elm— soft brass .... 

•16 

Bell metal— ivory 



. *77 


r ^ . a J, J 
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The case where a permanent deformation is produced has recently been 
investigated by Vincent {Proceedings Cambridge Philosophical Society^ 
vol. X. p. 832). The case taken is that of the indentation produced in lead 
or paraffin by the impact of a steel sphere. He finds that the volume of 
the dent is proportional to the energy of the sphere just before impact ; 
that during the impact (ie., while the lead is flowing) the pressure between 
the sphere and the lead is constant and varies from 6 x 10® to 13x10® dynes 
per square centimetre for different specimens of lead; for paraffin the 
corresponding pressure is about 10® dynes per centimetre. 



CHAPTER XI. 


COMPRESSIBILITY OF LIQUIDS. 


The fact that water is compressible under pressure was established in 1762 
by Canton, and since then measurements of the change of volumes of 
liquids under pressure have been made by many physicists. 

The problem is one beset with experimental difficulties, some of which 
may be ^ustrated by considering the case of a liquid inclosed in a vessel 
such as a thermometer; when pressure is applied to the liquid, the 
depression of the liquid in the stem will be due partly to the contraction 
of the liquid under pressure and partly to the expansion of the bulb of the 
thermometer. In order, then, to be able to determine from the depression 
of the liquid the compressibility of water we must be able to estimate the 
alteration in volume of the tube under pressure. We shall therefore 
consider in some detail the alteration in volume of a vessel subject to 
internal and external pressure. We shall take the case of a long cylindrical 
tube with flat ends exposed to an external pressure 'p^ and an internal 
pre.ssure The strain in such a cylinder has been shown by Lame 
to be (1) a radial displacement p given by the equation 

p = A»- + ? 

T 


where r is the distance of the point under consideration from the axis of 
the cylinder and A and B constants, and (2) an extension parallel to the 
axis of the cylinder. 

The radM displacement p involves an extension along the radius equal to 
dp\dr and an extension at right angles to p in the plane at right angles to the 
axis of the cylinder equal to p/r. Let the extensions along the radius, at right 
angles to it and to the axis of the cylinder, and along the axis be denoted 
by e, /, g respectively, and let P, Q, R be the normal stresses in these 
directions; then by equation (1), p. 72, we can easily prove 


where k is the bulk modulus and n the coefficient of rigidity ; 


( 1 ) 
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Since 


e = and f=^ 
dr r 


) have 


e= A 


B 


/•=A + ® 

7^ 


Thus the radial stress is equal to 
, 2 m 


2M + 


>m/a 3B\ 




If a and h are respectively the internal and external radii of the tube, 
then when r = a the radial stress is equal to and when r = 6 the radial 
stress is equal to hence we have 


2m 




2m 


-ft = 2iA + ^/ A - ih--~ 


V) 


( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 


The whole force parallel to the axis tending to stretch the cylinder is 
ira^Po - Trh^Pi 

hence the stress in this direction is equal to 

m^p>o - 7r6^;?i 

The stress parallel to the axis is, however, equal to 


hence we have 




(4) 


From (2), (3) and (4) we get 


and 


u 1 a^lr f V 

B 
r 


13 

Since the radial displacement is Ar + the internal volume of the 
tube when strained is + Aa + ^^^(1 +5^) 

where I is the length of the tube ; hence, retaining only the first powers 
of the small quantities A, B and we have, if is the change in the 
internal volume, 

^ \ (^ “ “ ) ^ h^- a- n j 
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and if is the change in the external volume, 




a' Po-Px ] 
h^-a^ n J 


There are two cases of special importance in the determination of the 
compressibility of fluids : the first is when the internal and external pressures 
are equal ; in this case and we have 


- 



thus the diminution of the volume is independent of the thickness of the 
walls of the tube. Some experimenters have been led into error by supposing 
that, if the walls of the tube were very thin, there would be no appreciable 
diminution in the volume of the tube. If the vessel had been filled with 
liquid which was subject to the pressure 2\ the diminution in the volume 
of the liquid would be TaHpJ'K. wliere K is the bulk modulus of the liquid. 
The diminution of volume of the liquid minus that of the vessel is 
therefore 

thus by experiments with equal pressures, inside and out, which was 
Regnault’s method, we determine 

K k 


so that to deduce K we must know k. 

Another method used by Jamin was to use internal pressure only, when 
the apparent change in the volume of the liquid is the sum of the changes 
of volumes of the liquid and of the inside of the vessel. Jamin thought that 
he determined the change of volume of the vessel by placing it in a vessel 
full of water and measuring the rise of thLs water in a graduated capillary 
tube attached to the vessel ; by subtracting this change in volume from the 
apparent change he thought he got the change in volume of the liquid 
without requiring the value of the elastic constants of the material of 
which the vessel is made. A little consideration will show, however, that 
this is not the case : let ov be the change in the volume of the liquid, 
the change in the internal volume, that in the external volume ; it is 
that is measured by the rise of liquid in the capillary tube attached to 
the vessel containing the tube in which the liquid is compressed. 
Observations on the liquid inside the tube give 

Sv + Sv^ 

if we subtract Jamin’s correction we get 


Sv + 3^1 - 


Kabstituting the values of and when p^=^owe find 

+ = and 

k K 
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h6nce, after applying Jamin’s correction, we get 

or exactly the same quantity as was determined by Regnault’s method, so 
that to get K by Jamin’s method we require to know k. 

The apparatus used by Regnault in his experiments on the com- 
pressibility of liquids {Memoires de VInstitut de 
France^ vol. xxi. p. 329) is represented in Fig. 82. u * * ^ 

The piezometer was made of a cyhndrical tube with , 

hemispherical ends. It was filled with the liquid fc ■ 
whose compi-essibility was to be measured, the I 
greatest care being taken to get rid of air-bubbles. 

The liquid reached up into the graduated stem of 

the piezometer, the volume between each division of 

the stem being accurately known. The piezometer 

was placed in an outer vessel which was filled with 

water and the whole system placed in a large tank 

filled with water, the object being to keep the jl il ^ 

temperature of . the system constant. The tubes Sa__ 

shown in the system were connected with a vessel 

full of compressed air, the pressure of which was 

measured by a carefully tested manometer ; the 

tubes were so arranged that by turning on the 

proper taps pressure could be applied'^(l) to the 

outside of the piezometer and not to the inside; (2) 

simultaneously to the outside and the inside ; (3) to ^ 

the inside and not to the outside. If Wj, w,, Wg are g 2 

the apparent diminution in the volume of the liquid 

in these cases respectively, the pressure being the same, we have by the 

preceding theory 






Hence Wj-Pw 3=<«>3 

a relation by which we can check to some extent the validity of the 
theoretical investigation. Such a check is very desirable, as in this investiga- 
tion we have assumed that the material of which the piezometer is made is 
isotropic and that the walls of the piezometer are of uniform thickness, 
conditions which are very difficult to fulfil, while it is imj^r^nt to 
ensure that a failure in any one of them has not been sufl^ient o 
appreciably impair the accuracy of the theoretical investigations. Renault 
in his investigations adopted Lame’s assumption that Poisson s ra lo is 

equal to 1/4; on this assumption n = gA;, so that the measurement of 
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gives the value of and then the measurement of w, the value of K, the 
bulk modulus for the liquid. This was the method adopted by Regnault. 
It is, however, open to objection. In tne first place, the determinations 
which have been made of the value of Poisson's ratio for glass range from 
•33 to '22, instead of the assumed value *25, while, secondly, the equation by 
which k is determined from measurements of is obtained 
on the assumption of perfect uniformity in the material 
which it is difficult to verify. It is thus desirable to 
determine k for the material of which the piezometer is 
made by a separate investigation, and then to determine the 
compressibility of the liquids by using the simplest relation 
obtained between the apparent change in volume of the liquid 
and the pressure ; this is when the inside and outside of the 
piezometer are exposed to equal pressures. The most direct, 
and probably the most accurate, way of finding k for a solid is 
to measure the longitudinal contraction under pressure. An 
arrangement which enables this to be done with great 
accuracy is described by Amagat in the Journal de Physique^ 
Series 2, vol. viii. p. 359. The method was first used by 
Buchanan and Tait. Another method of determining k for 
a solid is to make a tube of the solid closed by a graduated 
capillary tube as in Fig. 83. The tube and part of the 
capillary being filled with water, a longitudinal stress P is 
applied to the tube, the tube stretches and the internal 
volume diminishes, the diminution in volume being measured 
by the ascent of the liquid in the capillary tube ; if v is the 
original internal volume, Iv the diminution in this volume, 
then we see by the investigation, p. 72, that 

P 

V 'dk 

If we have found k, then K can be found by means of 
the piezometer. 

If we can regard the compressibility of any liquid, say 
mercury, as known, the most accurate way of finding the 
compressibility of any other liquid would be to fill the 
piezometer first with mercury, and determine the apparent 
change of volume when the inside and outside of the 
piezometer are exposed to the same pressure; then fill the 
piezometer with the liquid and again find the apparent change 
in volume; we shall thus get two equations from which we 
can find the value of K for the liquid and k for the piezometer. 

The results of experiments made by different observers on the com- 
pressibility of water are given below. 

Regnault.* — Temperature not specified ; pressures from 1 to 10 atmo- 
spheres 

compressibility per atmosphere = 0’000048. 

* Mimmrci de VImtitut de France, vol. xxi. p. 329. 



Fig. 83. 
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GKASSL* 

PAGLIi^I and VINCENTINI. t 

EONTGEN and SCHNEIDER, t 

Temp. 

Compressibility 


Compressibility 


Compressibility 

per atmosphere. 


per atmosphere. 

Temp. 

per atmosphere. 

0-0 

503x10-' 

0-0 

503x10-' 

0-0 

512x10-' 

1-5 

515 

2-4 

496 

9-0 

481 

4-8 

499 

15-9 

450 

18-0 

462 

10-1 

480 

49-3 

403 



13-4 

477 

61-0 

389 



18-0 

462 

66-2 

389 



25-0 

456 

77-4 

398 



34-5 

453 

99-2 

409 



43-0 

442 





53-0 

441 






Tait§ has found that the effect of temperature and pressure may be 
represented by the empirical formula 


0-0000489 - 0-00000025< - 0-0000000067p 


where v is the volume at f 0. under the pressure of p atmospheres and % 
the volume at under one atmosphere. Thus the compressibility diminishes 
as the pressure increases. 

The numbers given above, from Grassi’s experiments, indicate that 
water has a maximum compressibility at a temperature between 0° and 4° 0. : 
this result has not, however, been confirmed by subsequent observers. The 
results of Pagliani and Yincentini indicate a minimum compressibility at 
a temperature between 60° and 70° C. 

The results of various observers on the compressibility of mercury are 
given in the following table : 


Observer. 

Colladon and Sturm I* 
Aime^ . . . . 

Regnault . 

Amaury and Descamps ft 
TaitJJ . . . . 

Amagat§§ 

De Metz II II 

Mean . , . , 


Compressibility 
per atmosphere. 
, 35-2 X 10-' 

. 39-0x10-' 

. 35-2 X 10-' 

. 38-6 X 10-' 

. 36-0x10-' 

. 39-0x10-' 

. 37-4x10-' 

. 37-9x10-' 


The compressibility of mercury, like that of most fluids, increases as the 

* Grassi, Armales de Chimie et de Physique [3], 31, p. 438, 1851. 

•f Pagliani and Yincentini, Nuovo Oimcnto [3], 16, p. 27, 1884. 

J Rontgen and Schneider, Wied. Ann., 33, p. 644, 1888. 

§ Tait, Properties of Matter, p. 190. 

II Colladon and Sturm, Ann. de Chimie et de Physique, 36, p. 137, 1827. 

^ Aim4 Annales de Chimie et de Physique [3], 8, p. 288, 1843. 

** Regnault, Memoires de VInstitut de France, 21, p. 438, 1847. 

+■1- Amaury and Descamps, Compt. Rend., 68, p. 1564, 1869. 

J J Tait, Challenger Report, iv. 

§§ Amagat, Journal de Physique [2], 8, p. 203, 1889. 

III! De Metz, Wied, Ann., 47, p. 731, 1892. 
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temperature increases. According to De Metz, the compressibility at P 0. 
is given by 

37*4 X 10-^ + 877 xlO-io^ 

The compressibilities of a number of liquids of frequent occurrence are 
given below. 


1 Fluid. 

Compressibility per 
atmosphere. 

Temp. 

Observer. 

Sea- water .... 

436x10-7 

17*5 

Grassi 

Ether ..... 

1156x10-7 

0° 

Quincke 

Alcohol .... 

1110x10-7 

0° 


8*28 X 10-7 

0° 

Quincke 

M .... 

959x 10-7 

17-5 


Methyl alcohol . 

828x 10-7 

7*3 

Grassi 

913x10-7 

13-5 

Turpentine .... 

582x10-7 

0° 

Quincke 

n .... 

779x10-7 

18*6 

Chloroform .... 

625x10-7 

8*5 

Grassi 

Glycerine .... 

252x10-7 

0° 

Quincke 

Olive oil . 

486x10-7 

0° 

Carbon bisulphide 

539x10-7 

0" 


» • • 

638x10-7 

17° 

ft 

Petroleum .... 

650 X 10-7 

0° 

» 

1 ” • • • . 

745 X 10-7 

19*2 



Quincke’s paper is in Wiedemanm Annalen, 19, p. 401, 1883. References to 
the papeis by the other observers have already been given. An exten- 
sive series of investigations on 
the compressibility of solutions 
has been made by Rdntgen 
and Schneider {Wied. Ann., 29, 
p. 1 65, and 31 , p. 1000), who have 
shown that the compressibility 
of aqueous solutions is less 
waters than that of water. For the 

details of their results we must 
refer the reader to their paper. 

Tensile Strength of 
Liquids. — Liquids from which 
the air has been carefully ex- 
pelled can sustain a considerable 
pull without rupture. The best 
known illustration of this is 
water vapour, the sticking of the mercury at 
the top of a barometer-tube. 
If a barometer-tube filled with 
mercury be carefully tilted up 
Fig. 84. to a vertical position, the mer- 

cury sometimes adheres to the 
top of the tube, and the tube remains filled with mercury, although the 
length of the column is greater than that which the normal barometric 
pressure would support, and the extra length of mercury is in a state of 
tension. Another method of showing that liquids can sustain tension 
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without rupture is to use a tube like that in Fig. 84, filled with water and 
the vapour of water, and from which the air has been carefully expelled 
by boiling the water and driving the air out by the steam.* If the water 
occupies the position indicated in the figure, the tube mounted on a board 
may be moved rapidly forward in the direction of the arrow, and then 
brought suddenly to rest by striking the board against a table without the 
water column breaking, although the column must have experienced a 
considerable impulsive tension. If the column does break, a small bubble 
of air can generally be observt d at the place of rupture, and until this 
bubble has been removed the column will break with great ease. On the 
removal of the bubble by tapping, the column can again sustain a con- 
siderable shock without rupture. 

Professor Osborne Reynolds used the following method for measuring 
the tension liquids would stand without breaking. ABCD, Fig. 85, is a 
glass U-tube, closed at both ends, containing air-free liquid ABO and 
vapour of the liquid CD. The tube is fixed to a board and whirled by a 
lathe about an axis 0 a little beyond the end A and perpendicular to the 
plane of the board. If OB is an arc of an circle v;ith centre 0, then when 
the board is rotating the liquid BA is in a state of tension, 
the tension increasing from B to A, and being easily 
calculable if we know the velocity of rotation. By this 
method Professor Osborne Reynolds found that water could 
sustain a tension of 72*5 pounds to the square inch without 
rupture, and Professor Worthington, using the same method, 
found that alcohol could sustain 116 and strong sulphuric 
acid 173 pounds per square inch. This method measures the 
stress liquids can sustain without rupture. Berthelot has 
used a method by which the strain is measured. The liquid 
freed from air by long boiling nearly filled a straight thick- 
walled glass tube, the rest of the space being occupied by the 
vapour of the liquid. The liquid was slightly heated until it 
occupied the whole tube; on cooling, the liquid continued for 
some time to fill the tube, finally breaking with a loud 
metallic click, and the bubble of vapour reappeared : the length of this 
bubble measured the extension of the liquid. M. Berthelot in this way 
got extensions of volume of 1/120 for water, 1/93 for alcohol, and 1/59 for 
ether. Professor Worthington has improved this method by inserting in 
the liquid an ellipsoidal bulb filled with mercury and provided with a 
narrow graduated capillary stem ; when the liquid is in a state of tension 
the volume of the bulb expands and the mercury sinks in the stem ; from 
the amount it sinks the tension can be measured. The extension was 
measured in the same way as in Berthelot’s experiments. In this way 
Professor Worthington showed i^Phil. Trans. A. 1892, p. 355) that the 
absolute coefficient of volume elasticity for alcohol is the same for 
extension as for compression, and is constant between pressures of +12 
and - 17 atmospheres. 

* Dixon and Jolv {PML. Trans. B. 1895, p. 568) have shown that air or other gases 
held in solution do hot affect these experiments. The boiling is probably efficacious 
only in removing bubbles or free gases. 




CHAPTER XII. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN THE PRESSURE AND VOLUME 
OF A GAS. 

In this chapter we shall confine ourselves to the discussion of the relation 
between the pressure and the volume of a gas when the temperature is 
constant and no change of state takes place ; the liquefaction of gases 
will be dealt with in the volume on Heat. 

The relation between the pressure and the volume of a given mass of 
gas was first stated by Boyle in a paper communicated to the Royal Society 
in 1661. The experiment which led to this law is thus described by him. 
“We took then a long glass tube, which by a dexterous hand and the help 
of a lamp was in such a manner crooked at the bottom, that the part 
turned up was almost parallel to the rest of the tube, and the orifice of 
this shorter leg of the siphon (if I may so call the whole instrument) being 
hermetically sealed, the length of it was divided into inches (each of which 
was subdivided into eight parts) by a straight list of paper, which, con- 
taining those divisions, was carefully pasted all along it. Then putting in 
as much quicksilver as served to fill the arch or bended part of the siphon, 
that the mercury standing in a level might reach in the one leg to the 
bottom of the divided paper and just to the same height or horizontal line 
in the other, we took care, by frequently inclining the tube, so that the 
air might freely pass from one leg into the other by the sides of the 
mercury (we took, I say, care), that the air at last included in the shorter 
cylinder should be of the same laxity with the rest of the air about it. 
This done, we began to pour quicksilver into the longer leg of the siphon, 
which by its weight pressing up that in the shorter leg did by degrees 
strengthen the included air, and continuing this pouring in of quicksilver 
till the air in the shorter leg was by condensation reduced to take up but 
half the space it possessed (I say, possessed not filled) before, we cast our 
eyes upon the longer leg of the glass, on which was likewise pasted a list 
of paper carefully divided into inches and parts, and we observed not 
without delight and satisfaction that the quicksilver in that longer part 
of the tube was 29 inches higher than the other . . . the same air 
being brought to a degree of density about twice as great as that it had 
before, obtains a spring twice as strong as formerly.” Boyle made a series 
of measurements with greater compressions until he had reduced the 
volume to one quarter of its original value, and obtained a close agreement 
between the pressure observed and “ what that pressure should be according 
to the hypothesis that supposes the pressures and expansions to be in 
reciprocal proportions.” Although Mariotte did not state the law until 
fourteen years after Boyle had published his discovery, “ the hypothesis 
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that supposes the pressures and expansions to be in reciprocal proportions ” 
is often on the Continent called Mariotte’s Law. 

If V is the volume of a given mass of gas and p the pressure to which 
it is subjected, then Boyle’s Law states that when the temperature is 
constant 

pv = constant. 


Another way of stating this law is that, if p is the density of a gas under 


pressure p, 


^ = Rp, 


where R is a constant when the temperature is constant. Later researches 
made by Charles and Gay-Lussac have shown how R varies with the 
temperature and with the nature of the gas. These will be described in 
the volume on Heat ; it will suffice to say here that the pressure of a perfect 
gas is given by the equation 
^ ^=KNT 


where T is the absolute temperature, N the number of molecules of the gas 
in unit volume, and K a constant which is the same for all gases. 

From the equation pv = c we see that if A/?, Ai’ are corresponding incre- 
ments in the pressure and volume of a gas whose temperature is constant, 
then 

^p.v +p^v = 0 


or 


Av ^ 


but the left-hand side is by definition the bulk modulus of elasticity, 
hence the bulk modulus of elasticity of a gas at a constant temperature is 
equal to the pressure. 

The work required to diminish the volume of a gas by Av is A-y ; the 
work which has to be done to diminish the volume from to is there- 
fore 



or, since by Boyle’s Law p^cjv, when the temperature is constant, we 
see that in this case the work is 


c / i(fo=c!og,->=;),®,logA 

J V V, v, 

V2 

where p, is the pressure when the volume is . 

Deviations from Boyle’s Law.— The first to establish m a^tis- 
factory manner the existence in some gases, at any rate, of a departure irom 
Boyle’s Law was Despretz, who, in 1827, enclosed a number of diflerent 
gases in barometer-tubes of the same length standing in the same cistern. 
The quantity of the dififerent gases was adjusted so that imtially the merely 
stood at the same height in the different tubes ; pressure was then applied 
to the mercury in the cistern, so that mercury was forcetl up the tubes. 
It was then found that the volumes occupied by the gases were no longer 
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equal, the volumes of carbonic acid and ammonia were less than that of 
air, while that of hydrogen was greater. This showed that some of the 
gases did not obey Boyle’s Law ; it left open the question, however, as to 
whether any gases did obey it. The next great advance was made by 
Regnault, who in 1847 settled the question as to the behaviour of certain 
gases for pressures between 1 and about 30 atmospheres. Regnault’s 
method was to start with a certain quantity of gas occupying a volume v 
in a tube sealed at the upper end, and with the lower end opening into a 
closed vessel full of mercury, and then by pumping mercury up a long 
mercury column rising from the closed vessel to increase the pressure until 
the volume was halved. By measuring the difference of height of 
mercury in the column and in the tube the pressure required to do this 
could be determined. Air under this pressure was now pumped into the 
closed tube until the volume occupied by the gas was again v ; mercury 
was again pumped up the column until the volume had again been halved 
and a new reading of the pressure taken ; air was pumped in again until 
the volume was again v, and then the pressure increased again until the 
volume was halved. In this way the values of joy at a series of different 
pressures could be compared. The results are shown in the following 
table : is the value of pv at the pressure given in the table, p^v^ the 

value at double this pressure : 


AIE, 

NITEOGEN. 

CARBONIC ACID. 

HYDROGEN. 

Vo 

VMP\^ 

Vo 

VoVolVi^i 

Vo 

VoVofPiVi 

Vo 

Vo^o/Pi^'] 

738-72 

2068-20 

4219-05 

6770-15 

9336-41 

11472 

1-001414 

1-002709 

1-003336 

1-004286 

1-006366 

1-005619 

753-96 

1169-26 

2159-22 

3030-22 

4953-92 

6957-96 

7294-47 

8628-54 

9767-42 

10981-42 

1-001012 
1-001074 
1-001097 
1-001950 
1-002952 
1-003271 
^ 1-003770 
! 1-004768 
1-005147 
1-006456 

764-03 
1414-77 
2164-81 
3186-13 
4879-77 
! 6820-22 
8393-68 
9620-06 

1-007597 

1-012313 

1-018973 

1-028494 

1-045625 

1-066137 

1-084278 

1-099830 

2211-18 

3989-47 

5845-18 

7074-96 

9147-61 

10361-88 

0-998584 

0-996961 

0-996121 

0-994697 

0-993258 

0-992327 


It will be seen from these figures that between pressures of from about 
1 to 30 atmospheres the product pv constantly diminishes for air, nitrogen, 
and carbonic acid, as the pressure increases, the diminution being most 
marked for carbonic acid ; on the other hand in hydrogen P '0 increases with 
the pressure. Natterer, who in 1850 published the results of experiments 
on the relation between the pressure and volume of a gas at very high 
pressure, showed that after passing certain pressures pv for air and nitrogen 
begins to increase, so that pv has a minimum value at a certain pressure ; 
after passing this pressure air and nitrogen resemble hydrogen, and po 
continually increases as the pressure increases. This result was confirmed 
by the researches of Amagat and Cailletet. Each of these physicists worked 
at the bottom of a mine, and produced their pressures by long columns of 
mercury in a tube going up the shaft of the mine. Amagat’s tube was 
300 metres long, CaUletet’s 250. As the result of his experiments Amagat 
found that the mmimum value of pv at temperatures between 18° and 
22° 0. occurred at the following pressures : 
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Nitrogen . . 50 metres of mercury. 

Oxygen . .100 ' „ „ 

Air ... 65 „ „ 


Carbon monoxide 50 metres of mercury. 
Marsh gas .120 „ „ 

Ethylene . . 65 „ 


The results of his experi- 
ments are exhibited in the fol- 
lowing figures ; the ordinates are 
the values oipv, and the abscissae 
the pressure, the unit of pressure 
being the atmosphere, which is 
the pressure due to a column of 
mercury 760 mm. high at 0° 0., 
and at the latitude of Paris. 
The numbers on the curves indi- 
cate the temperature at which 
the experiments were made. It 
will be noticed that for nitrogen 
the pressure at which is a 
minimum diminishes as the tem- 
perature increases, so much so 
that at a temperature of about 
100° 0. the minimum value of 
pv is hardly noticeable in the 
curve. This is shown clearly by 
the following results given by 
Amagat : 



Eio. 86.— Ethylene. 


p 

17r 0. 

pv 

30-r c. 
pv 

50-4* C. 
pv 

75*5’ C. 
pv 

100 - 1 “ c. 

pv 

30 metres 



2745 

2875 

3080 

3330 

3575 

60 „ 



2740 

2875 

3100 

3360 

3610 

100 



2790 

2930 

3170 

3445 

3695 

200 „ 



3075 

3220 

3465 

3750 

4020 

320 



3525 

3675 

3915 

4210 

4475 


Amagat extended his experiments to very much higher pressures, and 
obtained the results shown in the following table; the temperature was 
15° 0., and pv was equal to 1 under the pressure of 1 atmosphere: 


p (in atmospheres). 

Ak. 

pv 

Nitrogen. 

pv 

Oxygen. 

pv 

Hydrogen. 

pv 

750 

1-650 

1-6965 



— 

1000 

1-974 

2-032 

1-735 

1-638 

1500 

2-563 

2-644 

2-238 

2-016 

2000 

3-132 

3-226 

2-746 

2-3-22 

2500 

3-672 j 

3-787 

3-235 

2-617 • 

3000 

4-203 1 

4-338 

3-705 

2-892 


A question of considerable importance in these experiments, and one 
which we have hardly sufficient information to answer satisfactorily, arises 
from the condensation of gas on the walls of the manometer, and possibly 
a penetration of the gas into the substance of these walls. It is well known 
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that wRen we attempt to exhaust a glass vesael a considerable amount of 
gas comes off the glass, and if the vessel contains pieces of metal the 
difficulty of getting a vacuum is still further increased, as gas for some time 
continues to come from the metal. Much of this is, no doubt, condensed on 


the surface, but when we 
remember that water can 
be forced through gold it 
seems not improbable that 
at high pressure the gas 
may be forced some dis- 
tance into the metal as 
well as condensed on its 
surface. 

Boyle’s Law at Low 
Pressures. — The diffi- 
culty arising from gas com- 
ing off the walls of the 
manometer becomes spe- 
Fio. 87 .— Xi rogen. cially acute when the pres- 

sure is low, as here the 
deviations from Boyle’s Law are so small that any trifling error may 
completely vitiate the experiments. This is probably one of the reasons 
why our knowledge of the relation between the pressure and volume of 
gases at low pressures is so unsatisfactory, and the results of different 



experiments so contradictory. According to Mendelieff, and his result has 
been confirmed by Euchs, pv for air at pressures below an atmosphere 

■ ■ diminishes as the pressure 



diminishes, the value of pv 
changing by about 3*5 per 
cent, between the pressure 
of 760 and 14 mm. of 
mercury. If this is the 
case, then pv for air has a 
maximum as well as a mini- 
mum value. On the other 
hand, Amagat, who made 
a series of very careful 
experiments at low pres- 
sures, was not able to detect 


any departure from Boyle’s 
Fio. 88.— Hydrogen. Law. According to Bohr, 

and his result has been 


confirmed by Baly and Ramsay, the law connecting p and v for oxygen 
changes at a pressure of about *75 mm. of mercury. It has been 
suggested that this is due to the formation of ozone. The recent 
investigations by Lord Rayleigh on the relation between the pressure and 
volume of gases at low pressures do not show any departure from 
Boyle’s Law even in the case of oxygen. 

The results of Amagat’s experiments are in fair accordance with 
the relation between p and v, arrived at by Van der Waals from 
the Kinetic Theory of Gases. This relation is expressed by the 
equation 
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(?>+^)(«-6) = ET 

here a, 6, R are constants and T is the absolute temperature. Thus p in 
Boyle’s equation is replaced by jo + ajv^ and vhy v-b. The term or 
ap^jwherepis the density, arises from the attractions between the molecules 
ot the gas; this attraction assists the outside pressure to diminish the 
volume of the gas. If we imagine the gas divided by a plane into twa 
portions A and B, then ap^ is the attraction of A on B per unit area of the 
plane of separation ; it is the quantity we call the intrinsic pressure in the 



theory of Capillarity (see chap. xiv). The v of Boyle’s Law is replaced by 
v-h. Since the molecules are supposed to be of a finite although very 
small size, only a part of the volume “ occupied ” by the gas is taken up 
by the molecules, and the actual volume to be diminished is the difference 
between the space ‘‘occupied ” by the gas and that filled by its molecules^ 
h is proportional to the volume of a molecule of the gas. 

Van der Waals’ equation may be written : 

hi) 


SO that if 


px> — y and - = p = a;, 


we have (?/ + ajc) (1 - hx) — RT 

Thus, if the temperature is constant, the curve which represents the rela- 
tion between pv and p is the hyperbola 

(^ + aa;) (1 - hx) = constant. 

I 
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The asymptotes of this hyperbola are y^-ax — o^ l-hx = 0. There is a 
minimum value of pv at the point P (Fig. 89) where the tangent is horizontal. 
The value of x at this point is easily shown to be given by the equation. 

a(l - bxY = &RT. 

If bRT/a is less than unity there is a positive value of x given by this 
equation. This corresponds to the minimum value for pv in the cases of air, 
nitrogen, and carbonic acid. We see, too, from the equation that as T 
increases x diminishes, that is, the pressure at which the minimum value 
of pv occurs is lower at high temperatures than at low. This agrees with 
the results of Amagat’s experiments on nitrogen. When T gets so large 
that bRT/a is unity = at all higher temperatures it is negative — i.e., 
P is to the left of the vertical axis, there is thus no minimum value of pvy 
and the gas behaves like hydrogen in that pv continually increases as the 
pressure increases. 



CHAPTEE XIIL 


REVERSIBLE THERMAL EFFECTS ACCOMPANYING 
ALTERATIONS IN STRAINS. 

Ip the coefficients of elasticity of a substance depend upon the tempera- 
ture an alteration in the state of strain of a body will be accompanied 
by a change in its temperature. If the body is stiffer at a high tem- 
perature than at a low one, then, if the strain is increased, there will 
be an increase in the temperature of the strained body, while if the body 
is stiffer at a low temperature than at a high one, there will be a fall 
in the temperature when the strain is increased. Thus, if the changes in 
strain in any experiment take place so rapidly that the heat due to these 
changes has not time to escape, the coefficients of elasticity determined 
by these experiments will be larger than the values determined by a 
method in which the strains are maintained constant for a sufficiently long 
time for the temperature to become uniform ; this follows from the fact 
that the thermal changes which take place when the strains are variable 
are always such as to make the body stiffer to resist the change in strain. 
In those experiments by which the coefficients of elasticity are determined 
by acoustical methods — i.e., by methods which involve the audible vibration 
of the substance {see Sound, p. 125)— the heat will not have time to diffuse, 
and we should expect such methods to give higher values than the statical 
ones we have been describing. When we calculate the ratio of the two 
coefficients we find that the theoretical difference is far too small to 
explain the considerable excess of the values of the constants of elasticity 
found by Wertheim by acoustical methods over those found by statical 
methods. 

We can easily calculate by the aid of Thermodynamics the thermal 
effects due to a change of strain. To fix our ideas, suppose we have two 
chambers, one maintained at a temperature T^, the other to the tempera- 
ture Tp, these temperatures are supposed to be absolute temperatures, and 
To to be less than Tj. Let us suppose that we have in the cool chamber a 
stretched wire, and that we increase the elongation ehyh; then if P is the 
tension required to keep the wire stretched, the work done on the wire is 

TaUe 

where a is the area of the cross-section and I the length of the wire. Now 
transfer the wire with its length unaltered to the hot chamber, and for 
simplicity suppose the thermal capacity of the wire exceedingly small, so 
that we can neglect the amount of heat required to heat up the wire ; 
if the stiffness of the wire changes with temperature the tension P' 
required to keep it stretched will not be the same as P. Let the wire 
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contract in the hot chamber until its elongation diminishes by i 
work done by the wire is 

VaUe, 


then the 


Now transfer the wire with its length unaltered back to the cold chamber ^ 
it will now be in the same state as when it started. The work done by 
the wire exceeds that done on it by 

(F-P)a/^e; 

hence the arrangement constitutes a heat engine, and since it is evidently 
reversible it must obey the laws of such engines. These engines work 
by taking heat from the hot chamber and giving Ih out in the colder 
chamber, and from the Second Law of Thermodynamics we have 

T T T - T 

J-O J-0 

Now by the Conservation of Energy 

-^h = mechanical work done by the engine 
= (F-P) alle; 

hence 

\0-L/e constant 


now is the amount of heat given out by the wire when the elongation 
is increased by and al is the volume of the wire, hence the mechanical 
equivalent of the heat given out per unit volume, when the elongation is 
measured by is equal to 



1^0 

e constant 


If this heat is prevented from escaping from the wire it will raise the 
temperature, and if dd is the rise in temperature due to the elongation 
h we see that 


TA 5T/e constant 


X de 


(1) 


where p is the density of the wire, K its specific heat, and J the mechanical 
equivalent of heat. We see that this expression proves the statement 
made above, that the temperature change which takes place on a change in 
the strain is always such as to make the body stiffen to resist the change. 

We can readily obtain another expression for which is often more 
convenient than that just given. In that formula we have the expression 
{'^V/U)e constant. Now, suppose that, instead of keeping e constant all 
through, we first allow the body to expand under constant tension ; if w is 
the coefficient of linear expansion for heat, and 2T the change in 
temperature, the increase in the elongation is (|>^T ; now keep the 
temperature constant, and diminish the tension until the shortening due 
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to the diminution in tension just compensates for the lengthening due to 
the rise in temperatures. In order to diminish the elongation by w3T we 
must diminish the tension by where q is Young’s modulus for the 
wire, hence 

/ap\ 

or Up =-$<^ 

\o J-/e constant 

hence by equation (1) 

jk7 


but is the additional tension ^P required to produce the elongation h, 
hence the increase in temperature ^0 produced by an increase of tension 
^P is given by the equation 

■ Tk^ 


^ 0 = 


Equations (1) and (2) are due to Lord Kelvin. 

Dr. Joule {Fhil. Trans, cxlix. 1859, p. 91) has verified equation (2) by 
experiments on cylindrical bars of various substances, and the results of his 
experiments are given in the following table. The changes in temperature 
were measured by thermo-electric couples inserted in the bars. 



T 

P 

(a 

K 

5P 

d$ 

observed. 

dd 

ciileuliited. 

Iron . . 

286-3 

7-5 

1-24x10-5 

-110 

1-09 X 10» 

- -1007 

- -107 

Hard steel . 

274-7 

7-0 

1-23x10-5 

-102 

1-09 X 109- 

- -1620 

-•125 

Cast iron . 

282-3 

6-04 

1-11x10-5 

-120 

1-10 xl0» 

- -1480 

-•115 

Copper 

274-2 

8-95 

1-7182x10-5 

-095 

1-08x109 

1 

-•174 

- -154 


A qualitative experiment can easily be tried with a piece of india- 
rubber. If an indiarubber band be loaded sufficiently to produce a 
considerable extension and if it be then warmed by bringing a hot body 
near to it, it will contract and lift the weight ; hence the indiarubber gets 
stiffer by a rise in temperature ; by the rule we have given, it ought to 
increase in temperature when stretched, since by so doing it becomes 
stifier to resist stretching. That this is the case can easily be verified by 
suddenly stretching a rubber-band and then testing its temperature by 
placing it against a thermopile, or even between the lips, when it will be 
found perceptibly warmer than it was before stretching. 

We can easily calculate what effect the heat produced will have on the 
apparent elasticity if it is not allowed to escape. The modulus of elasticity, 
when the change in strain takes place so rapidly that the heat has not 
time to escape, is often called the adiabatic modulus. 

Suppose we take the case of a wire, and suppose the tension increased 
by ff the heat does not escape the increase le in the elongation will 
be due to two causes— one from the increase in the pull, the other from 
the increase in the temperature. The first part is equal to FP/^, where q 
is Young’s modulus for steady strain ; the second part is equal to IQui 
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where dd is the change in temperature, w the coefficient of linear 
expansion, hence 


but by equation (2) 


hence 


= — + wSP 


ld = 


' JKp 

q JKf) 

^e_l _ fa>^T^ 
q JKp 

But if q' is the adiabatic “ Young’s Modulus,” 


i=^ 

q' ^P 

1 _ io'To 

''~q JKp 


( 3 ) 


It follows from this equation that Ijq is always less than l/q or g' 
is always greater than q, as we saw from general reasoning must be 
the case. By equation (3) we can calculate the value of q'jq. The 
results are given in the following table, taken from Lord Kelvin’s 
article on “ Elasticity ” in the Encyclopceclia Britannica : 


Substance. 

P 

K 

w 

gxlOii 

q'jq deduced 
from equat. 3. 

Zinc . 



7-008 

•0927 

•0000249 

8-56 

1-008 

Tin 



7-404 

-0514 

-000022 

4-09 

1-00362 

Silver , 



10-369 

-0557 

•000019 

7-22 

1-00315 

Copper . 



8-933 

•0949 

•000018 

12-20 

1-00325 

Lead 



11-215 

•0293 

•000029 

1-74 

1-00310 

Glass . 



2-942 

•177 

•0000086 

6-02 

1-000600 

Iron 



7-553 

•1098 

•000013 ' 

18-24 

1-00259 

Platinum 



21-275 

•0314 

•0000086 

16-7 

1-00129 


Thus we see that in the case of metals q is not so much as 1 per 
cent, greater than q. In Wertheim’s experiments, however, the excess 
of q determined by acoustical methods over q determined by statical 
methods exceeded in some cases 20 per cent. This discrepancy has never 
been satisfactorily acco’onted for. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

CAPILLARITY. 


There are many phenomena which show that liquids behave as if they 
were enclosed in a stretched membrane. Thus, if we take a piece of bent 
wire with a flexible silk thread stretching from one side to the other and 
dip it into a solution of soap and water so as to get the part between the 
silk and the wire covered with a film of the liquid, the silk thread will be 
drawn tight as in Fig. 90, just as it would be if the film were tightly 



Fig. 90. 


Fig. 91. 



stretched and endeavouring to contract so that its area should be as smah 
as possible. Or if we take a framework with two threads and dip it into 
the soap and water, both the threads will be pulled tight as in Fig. 91, the 
liquid again behaving as if it were in a state of tension. If we take a 
ring of wire with a liquid film upon it and then place on the film a closed 
loop of silk and pierce the film inside the loop, the film outside will pull 
the silk into a circle as in Fig. 92. The effect is again just the same as it 
would be if the films were in a state of tension trying to assume as small 
an area as possible, for with a given circumference the circle is the curve 
which has the largest area ; thus, when the silk is dragged into the circular 
form, the area of the film outside is as small as possible. 

Another method of illustrating the tension in the skin of a liquid is 
to watch the changes in shape of a drop of water forming quietly at the 
end of a tube before it finally breaks away. The observation is rendered 
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much easier if the water drops are allowed to form in a mixture of 
paraffin oil and bisulphide of carbon, as the drops ar 3 larger and form 
more gradually. The shape of the drop at one stage is shown in Fig. 93. 
If we mount a thin indiarubber membrane on a hoop and suspend 


Fig. 93. 94^ 

it as in Fig 91, and gradually fill the vessel with water and watch the 
chanps in the shape of the membrane, these will be found to correspond 
closely to those in the drop of water falling from the tube; the stave 
corresponding to that immediately preceding the falling away of the drop 
IS especially interesting; a very marked waist forms in the membrane at 

this stage, and the water in the bag falls rapidly and looks as if it were 

going to burst away ; the 
membrane, however, 
reaches another figure of 
equilibrium, and if no 
more water is poured in 
remains as in Fig. 94. 

Again, liquids behave 
as if the tension in their 
outer layers was different 
for different liquids. This 

n i. 1 be shown by 

covering a white flat-bottomed dish with a thin layer of coloured water 
and then touching a part of its surface with a glass rod which has been 
dipped in alcohol ; the liquid will move from the part touched, leaving the 
white bottom of the dish dry. This shows that the tension of the water is 
pater than that of the mixture of alcohol and water, the liquid being 
dragged away from places where the tension is weak to places where it m 

StroDff* 
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There is one very important difference between the behaviour of ordinary 
stretched elastic membranes and that of liquid films, for while the tension 
in a inembrane increases with the amount of stretching, the tension in 
a liquid film is independent of the stretching, provided that this is not so 
great as to reduce the thickness of the film below about five millionths 
of a centimetre.^ This can be shown by the following experiment : bend 
a piece of wire into a closed plane curve and dip this into a solution of 
soap and water so as to get it covered with a film, then hold the wire in 
a nearly vertical position so as to allow the liquid in the film to drain 
down; this will cause the film to be thinner at the top than at the 
bottom ; the difference in thickness is very apparent when the film gets 
thin enough to show the colours of thin plates, yet though the film is of 
very uneven thickness the equilibrium of the film shows that the tension 
is the same throughout,"^ for if the tension in 


the thin part were greater than that in the 
thick, the top of the film would drag the 
bottom part up, while if the tension of the 
thick part were greater than that of the thin 
the lower part of the him would drag the top 
part down. 

Definition of Surface Tension.— Sup- 

pose that we have a film stretched on the 
framework ABCD, Fig. 9G, of which the sides 
AB, BC and AD are fixed while CD is 
movable; then, in order to keep CD in 
equilibrium, a force F must be applied to it 
at right angles to its length. This force is 
required to balance the tensions exerted by 
each face of the film; if T is this tension, 
then 



2T.Cr-F; 


Fig. 9G. 


the quantity T defined by this equation is called the surface tension of the 
liquid ; for water at 18°C. it is about 7 ?> dynes per centimetre. 

Potential Energ’y of a Liquid arising* from Surface Tension.— 

If we pull the bar CD out through a distance £c, the work done is F^c, and 
this is equal to the increase in the potential energy of the film, but 
Fir = 2T.CDa; = Ta^increase of area of film). Thus the increase in the 
potential energy of the film is equal to T multiplied by the increase in area, 
so that in consequence of surface tension a liquid will possess an amount of 
potential energy equal to the product of the surface tension of the liquid and 
the area of the surface. Starting from this result we can, as Gauss showed, 
deduce the consequences of the existence of surface tension from the 
principle that when a mechanical system is in equilibrium the potential 
energy is a minimum. Thus, if we take, as Plateau did, two liquids of the 
same density, say oil and a mixture of alcohol and water, and consider the 
equilibrium of a mass of oil in the mixture. Since the density of the oil 
is the same as that of the suiTounding fluid, changes in the shape of the 
mass will not affect the potential energy due to gravity ; the only change 


* If the film is vertical the tension at the top is very slightly greater than that at 
the bottom, so as to allow the difference of tension to balance the exceedingly 
small weight of the film. 
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in the potential energy will be the change in the energy due to surface- 
tension, and, by the principle just stated, the oil will assume the shape in 
which this potential energy is a minimum — i.e., the shape in which the 
area of the surface is a minimum. The sphere is the surface which for a 
given volume has the smallest surface, so that the drops of oil in the liquid 
will be spherical. This experiment can easily be tried, and the spherical 
form of the drops is very evident, especially if the oil is made more 
distinct by the addition of a little iodine. 

If a drop of liquid is not surrounded by fluid of the same density,, 
but is like a drop of mercury on a plate which it does not wet, then any 
change in the shape of the drop will aflfect the potential energy due to. 
gravitation as well as that due to surface tension, and the shape of the 
drop will be determined by the condition that the total potential energy is. 
to be as small as possible ; if the drop is very large, the potential energy 
due to the surface tension is insignificant compared to that due to gravity, 

and the drop spreads out 
A flat so as to get its centre of 

this involves an increase in 
^ • the potential energy due to. 

Fig. 97. the surface-tension. If, how- 

ever, the drop is very small 
the potential energy due to gravity is insignificant in comparison with 
that due to surface-tension, and the drop takes the shape in which the 
potential energy due to surface-tension is as small as possible ; this shape,, 
as we have seen, is the spherical, and thus surface-tension will cause all 
very small drops to be spherical. Dew-drops and rain-drops are very 
conspicuous examples of this; other examples are aflbrded by the- 
manufacture of spherical pellets by the fall of molten lead from a shot 
tower and by the spherical form of soap-bubbles. We shall show later on 
that if the volume of the liquid is the same as that of a sphere of radius a 
the liquid will remain very nearly spherical if is small compared with 
T /^|0 where T is the surface-tension and p the density of the liquid. 
Thus, in the case of water, where T is about 73, drops of less than 2 or 3 
millimetres in radius, will be approximately spherical. 

Another important problem which we can easily treat by the method of 
energy is that of the spreading of one liquid over the surface of another. 
Suppose, for example, we place a dfop of liquid A on another liquid B 
(Fig. 97), we want to know whether A will spread over B like oil over 
water, or whether A will contract and gather itself up into a drop. The 
condition that the potential energy is to be as small as possible shows that 
K will spread over B if doing so involves a diminution in the potential 
energy; while, if the spreading involves an increase in the potential 
energy, A will do the reverse of spreading and will gather itself up in a 
drop. Let us consider the change in the potential energy due to an 
increase S in the area of contact of A and B where A is a flat drop. We- 
have three surface-tensions to consider: that of the surface of contact 
between A and the air, which we shall call T^; that of the surface of 
contact between B and the air, which we shall call Tg ; and that of the^ 
surface of contact of A and B, which we shall call Tj^. Now when we 
increase the surface of ccmtact between A and B by S we increase the 
energy due to the surface-tension between these two fluids by Tj 2 x S, we 
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increase that due to the surface-tension between A and the air by x S 
and diminish that due to the surface-tension between B and the air by 
Tg X S, hence the total increase in the potential energy is 

(T, + T,,-T,)S, 

and if this is negative S will increase — 2 .e., A will spread over B ; the con- 
dition for this to be negative is that 

so that if this condition is fulfilled the liquid A will spread out into a thin 
film and cover B, and there will be no place where three liquid surfaces 
meet. If, on the other hand, any one of the tensions is less than the sum 
of the other two — t.e., if we can construct a triangle whose sides are 
proportional to Tj, and Tj^, then a drop of one liquid can exist on tlie 
surface of the other, and we should have the three liquid surfaces meeting 
at the edge of a drop. The triangle whose sides are proportional to 
Tj, Tg, Tjg is often called Neumann’s triangle; the experiments of 
Quincke, Marangoni and Van Mensbrugghe, show that for all the liquids 
hitlierto investigated this triangle cannot be drawn, as one of the tensions 
is always greater than the sum of the other two, and hence that there can 
be no position of equilibrium in which three liquid surfaces meet. 
Apparent exceptions to this are due to the fouling of the surface of one of 
the liquids. Thus, when a drop of oil stands on water, the water surface 
is really covered with a thin coating of oil which has spread over the 
surface ; or again, when a drop of water stands on mercury, the mercury 
surface is greasy, and the grease has spread over the water. Quincke has 
shown that a drop of pure water will spread over the surface of purn 
mercury. 

Though three liquid surfaces cannot be in equilibrium when there is a 
line along which all three meet, yet a solid and two liquid surfaces can be 
in equilibrium ; this is shown by the equilibrium of water or of mercury 
in glass tubes when we have two liquids, water or mercury, and air, both 
in contact with the glass. The c( nsideration of the condition of 
equilibrium in this case naturally suggests the question as to whether 
there is anything corresponding to surface-tension at the surface of 
separation of two substances, one of which is a solid. Though in this case 
the idea of a skin in a state of tension is not so easily conceivable as for a 
liquid, yet there is another way of regarding surface-tension which is as 
readily applicable to a solid as to a liquid. We have seen that the 
existence of surface-tension implies the possession by each unit area of the 
liquid of an amount of potential energy numerically equal to the surface- 
tension : we may from this point of view regard surface-tension as surface 
energy. There is no difficulty in conceiving that part of the energy of a 
solid body may be proportional to its surface, and that in this sense the 
body has a surface-tension, this tension being measured by the energy per 
unit area of the surface. 

Let us now consider the equilibrium of a liquid in contact with air and 
both resting on a solid, and not acted upon by any forces except those due 
to surface-tension. Suppose A, Fig. 98, represents the solid, B the liquid, 
C the air, FG the surface of separation of liquid and air, ED the sur- 
face of the solid ; let the angle FGD be denoted by 6 ; this angle is 
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called the angle of contact of the liquid with the solid ; let the surface 
of separation EG come into the position F'G' parallel to FG, then if FG 
represented a position of equilibrium, the potential energy due to surface- 
tension must be a minimum in this position, so that it will be unaffected 



y1 

Fig. 93. 


by any small displacement of the substances; thus the potential energy 
must not be altered by the displacement of FG to FG'. This displace- 
ment of the surface causes B to cover up a long strip of the solid, the 
breadth of the strip being GG'. Let S be the area of this strip. Then 
if Tj, Tj and T^^ are respectively the surface-tensions between A and C, B 
and 0, and A and B, the changes in the energy due to the displacement are : 

(1) An increase TjgS due to the increase S 
in the surface between A and B. 

(2) An increase cos 6 due to the 
increase S cos 0 in the surface between B 
and C. 

(3) A diminution T^S due to the diminu- 
tion S in surface between A and C. 

Hence he total increase in the energy is 

S(Ti. 2 -f Tg cos 0-Tj) 

and as this must vanish when we have 
equilibrium we have 

T,, + T,co3 0 = T,; 

T -T 

or cos 0 = ^ 

^2 

Thus, if Tj is greater than Tjg, cos 0 is 
positive and 0 is less than a right angle ; if 
Tj is less than Tj^, cos 0 is negative, and 0 is 

■ greater than a right angle; mercury is a 

case of this kind, as for this substance 0 is 
Fig. about 140°, The angle 0 is termed the 

angle of contact. Since cos 0 cannot exceed 
unity, the greater of the two quantities Tj or Tj^ must be less than the 
sum of the other two. If this condition is not fulfilled the liquid B will 
spread over the surface A. 

Else of a Fluid in a Capillary Tube.— We can apply the result we 
have just obtained to find the elevation or depression of a fluid in a tube 
which it does not wet and with which it has a finite angle of contact. 

Suppose A is the height of the fluid in the tube above the horizontal 
surface of the fluid outside, when there is equilibrium ; and suppose that 
r is the radius of the tube at the top of the fluid column. Let T, be the 
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surface-teDsion between the tube and air, that between the liquid and air 
and that between the tube and the liquid". Then, if there is equilibrium, 
a slight displacement of the fluid up the tube will not alter the potential 
energy. Suppose then that the fluid rises a short distance a; in the tube, 
thus covering an additional area ^tttx of the tube, and diminishing the area 
of the tube in contact with the air by this amount. This increases the 
potential energy due to surface-tension by - T^). 

The increase in the potential energy due to gravity is the work done 
(1) by lifting the mass irr^xpx x, where p is the density of the liquid, 
against gravity through a height A— this is equal to pphirr^x ; and (2) by 
lifting the volume v of the meniscus through a height x — this work is equal 
to gpvx. 

Hence the total increase in potential energy is 

27rrir(T,2 - Tj) + gplinr-x + gpvx^ 
and as this must vanish we have 


Trr^ g^r 


but if Q is the angle of contact, we have just proved that 


hence 


T,cosd = Ti-Tj3 

^ _2T,cose 
gpr 


When the fluid wets the tube Q is zero and cos 0 = 1, then if the 
meniscus is so small that it may be regarded as bounded by a hemi- 
sphere, 'W is the diflference between the volume of a hemisphere and that 
of the circumscribing cylinder — z.e., 


hence A +-?’ = 

3 gpr 

If 0 is greater than a right angle h is negative, that is, the level of the 
liquid in the tube is lower than the horizontal surface ; this is strikingly 
shown by mercury, but by no other fluid. The angle of contact between 
mercury and glass was measured by Gay Lussac by causing mercury to 
flow up into a spherical glass bulb ; when the mercury is in the lower part 
of the bulb the surface near the glass will be very much curved ; as the 
mercury rises higher in the bulb the curvature will get less ; the surface 
of the mercury at different levels is represented by the dotted lines in 
Fig. 100. There is a certain level at which the surface will be horizontal 
at this place the tangent plane to the sphere makes with a horizontal plane 
an angle equal to the supplement of the angle of contact between mercury 
and glass. A modification of this method is to make a piece of clean 
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plate glass dipping into mercury rotate about a horizontal axis until the 
surface of the mercury on one side of the plate is flat ; the angle made by 
the glass plate with the horizontal is then the supplement of the angle of 
contact between mercury and glass. 

The angle of contact between mercury and glass varies very widely 
under different circumstances; thus the meniscus of the mercury in a 
thermometer may not be the same when the mercury is rising as when it 
is falling. We should expect this to be the case if the mercury fouls the 
glass, for in this case the mercury when it falls is no longer in contact 
with clean glass but-with glass fouled by mercury, and we should expect 
the angle of contact to be very different from that with pure glass. Quincke 
found that the angle of contact of a drop of mercury on a glass plate 
steadily diminished with the time; thus the angle of contact of a freshly 
formed drop was 148° 55', and this steadily diminished, and after two days 


J 

Fig. 101. 

was only 137° 14'; on tapping the plate the angle rose to 141° 19', and 
after another two days fell to 140°. 

If we force mercury up a narrow capillary tube and then gradually 
diminish the pressure, the mercury at first, instead of falling in the tube, 
adjusts itself to the diminished pressure by altering the curvature of its 
meniscus, and it is only when the fall of pressure becomes too large for such 
an adjustment to be possible that the mercury falls in the tube ; the con- 
sequence is that the fall of the mercury, instead of being continuous, takes 
place by a series of jumps. This effect is illustrated by the old experiment 
of bending a piece of capillary tubing into a U-tube (Fig. 101), pouring 
mercury into the tube until it covers the bend and stands at some height 
in either leg of the tube ; if the tube is vertical, the mercury can be made 
by tapping to stand at the same height in both legs of the tube ; now slowly 
tilt the tube so as to cause the mercury to run up the left leg of the tube ; 
if the tube is slowly brought back to the vertical, the mercury will be 
found to stand at a higher level in the left leg of the tube than in the 
right, while the meniscus will be flatter on the left than on the right. 
This principle explains the action of what are called Jamin s tubes, which 
are simply capiUary tubes containing a large number of detached drops of 
liquid ; these can stand an enormous difference of pressure between the 
-ends of the tube without any appreciable movement of the drops along the 
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tube. Thus, suppose that AB, CD, EF (Fig. 102) represent three consecu- 
tii'^e drops along the tube, then in consequence of the different curvatures 



Fig. 102. 

'of AB at A and B the pressure in the air at A will be greater than that at B, 
while the pressure at C will be greater than that at D, and so on; thus 
each drop transmits a smaller pressure than it receives ; if we have a large 
-number of drops in the tube the difference of pressure at the ends arising 
in this way may amount to several atmospheres. 

Relation between Pressure and Curvature of a Surface.— if 

we have a curved liquid surface in a state of tension the pressure on the 
concave side of the surface must be greater than that on the convex ; we 
shall proceed to find the relation between the difference of pressure on the 
two sides and the curvature of the surface. 

Let the small portion of a liquid film, represented in'Fig. 103 by ABCD 
where AB and CD are equal and parallel and at right angles to AO and BD, 
be in equilibrium under the surface tension and a difference of pressure p 
between the two sides of the film. When a system of forces acting on a 
■body are in equilibrium we know by Mechanics that the algebraical 
rsum of the work done by these forces when the body suffers a small dis- 
placement is zero. Let the film ABCD (Fig. 103) be displaced so that 
•each point of the film moves outward along the normal to its surface through 
-a small distance a;, and let A'B'C'D' be the 
displaced position of ABCD, then the work 
'done by the pressure is equal to 

p X area ABCD x x, 

the work done against the surface tension 
is T X increase in area of the surface ; and 
since a film has two sides the increase in 
the area of the film is twice the difference 
between the areas A'B'C'D' and the area 
ABCD, hence the work done against surface D 
tension is equal to 

2T X (area A'B'C'D' - area ABCD) Fm. I03. 

bence by the mechanical principle referred to 

p X area ABCD xx = 2T(area A'B'C'D' - area ABCD) (1) 

if we are considering a drop of water instead of a film we must write T 
instead of 2T in this equation. 

Spherical Soap-bubble. — In this case ABCD will be a portion of a 
spherical surface and the normals AA.', BB', CC', DD' will all pass through 
0, the centre of the sphere. Let R be the radius of the sphere, then by 
•similar triangles 
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The area A'B'C'D' = A'B', B'C' = AB, BC^l + 

=AB,BC(1 + |) 

as we suppose £c/E. is so small that its square can be neglected. 



Fig. lOi. Fig. 105. 

hence area A'B'C'D'=area ABCD^l (2) 

substituting this value for the area A'B'C'D' in equation (1) the equatioa 
becomes 


so that the pressure inside a spherical soap-bubble exceeds the pressure 
outside by an amount which is inversely proportional to the radius of the 
bubble. 

General Case of a Curved Soap-bubble.— if the element of the 

film ABOD forms a portion of a curved surface, we know from the theory 
of such surfaces that we can find two line? AB, BC at right angles 
to each other on the surface such that the normals to the surface^ 
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at A and B intersect in 0, while those at B and C intersect 
in a point O'. The lines AB, BC are said to be elements of the 
curves of Principal Curvature of the surface, and AO and BO' are called 
the Eadii of principal curvature of the surface. We must now distinguish 
between two classes of surfaces. In the first class, which includes spheres 
and ellipsoids, the two points 0 and 0' are on the same side of the surface, 
such surfaces are called synclastic surfaces ; in the second class, which 
includes surfaces shaped like a saddle or a dice-box, 0 and 0' are on 
opposite sides of the surface; such surfaces are called anti-clastic 
surfaces. We shall consider these cases separately, and take first the 
case of synclastic surfaces. In this case (Fig. 104) we have by similar 
triangles 


A'B' = AB^' = AB| 



if 


R is the radius of principal curvature 0 A . 


Similarly B'C' = BC^l + if R' is the radius of principal curvature O'B. 


Hence area A'B'C'D' = area ABCD^l + 


=* area ABCDf 1 + i 




&s we suppose cc/R, cc/R' both so small that we can neglect the product of 
these quantities in comparison with their first powers. Substituting this 
value for the area A'B'C'D' in equation (1) we get 


P 


= 2t/1 + 1 
'r K' 


( 3 ) 


Let us now take the case of an anti-clastic surface, represented in 
Fig. 105. In this case we have 

A«.AB(UJ) 


R R'/ 

substituting this value of the area A'B'C'D' in equation (1) we get 



We can include (3) and (4) in the general formula 



if we make the convention that the radius of curvature is to be taken as 
positive or negative according as the corresponding centre of curvatuie 


hence area A'B'C'D' = area ABCD^l -fa 
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is on the side of the surface where the pressure is greatest or on the 
opposite side. 

When a soap film is exposed to equal pressures on the two sites ^ = 0 
and we must therefore have 


In this case the curvature in any normal section must be equal and oppo dte 
to the curvature in the normal section at right angles to the first. By 



Fig. 106. 

stretching a film on a closed piece of wire and then bending the wire we 
can get an infinite number of surfaces, all of which possess this property; 
we can also get surfaces with this property by forming a film between the 
rims of two funnels open at the end, as in Fig. 106. By moving the 
funnels relatively to each other we get a most interesting series of 
,sui faces, all of which have their principal curvatures equal and opposite. 


\o 

\ 

\ 



Fig. 107. 


If the film is in the shape of a surface of revolution — i.e., one which can be 
traced out by making a plane curve rotate about a line in its plane — we 
know from the geometry of such surfaces that Fig. 107, 

K = PO R' = PG 

where 0 is the centre of curvature of the plane curve at P, and G the 
point where the normal at P cuts the axis AG about which the curve 
rotates. 
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If the pressures on the two sides of the film are equal we must have 
PO=-PG. 

The only curve with this property is the catenary, the curve in which 
a uniform heavy string hangs under gravity, and this, therefore, is the 
shape of the cross-section of a soap film forming a surface symmetrical 
about an axis, when the pressures on the two sides are equal. 

Stability of Cylindrical Films. — Let us consider the case of a 
symmetrical film whose surface approaches closely that of a right circular 
cylinder. Let EPF be the curve which by its rotation about the straight 
line AB generates the surface occupied by the film. EPF will not differ 
much from a straight line, and PG, the normal at P, will be very nearly 


P 



^ <; AT B 

Fig. 108. 

equal to PN where PN is at right angles to AB. Hence, if B is the 
radius of curvature at P and p the constant difference of pressure between 
the inside and outside of the film, we have 



Let y be the height of P above the straight line EF and a the distance 
between the lines EF and AB, then 

PN = a -i- y 

and as y is very small compared with a we have approximately 

1 _ 1 _ ?/ 


substituting this value of 1/PN in equation (1) we get 


R 2T a 



a* 


if y' is the distance of P from a horizontal line at a distance 


tC- 


[JL 

\2T 


( 2 ) 


helow EF. Since the film is very nearly cylindrical, p is very nearly 
-equal to 2T/«, so that the distance between this line and EF will be 
very small. 

Hence we see from equation (2) that the reciprocal of the radius of 
nurvature at a point on the curve is proportional to the distance of the 
point from a straight line. New we saw (p. 96 ) that the path 
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described by a point fixed near to the centre of a circle when the circle 
rolls on a straight line possesses this property, hence we conclude that the 
cross-section of a nearly cylindrical film is a curve of this kind. The curve 
possesses the following properties : it cuts the straight line, which is the path 
of the centre of the circle, in a series of points separated by half the 
circumference of the rolling circle, its greatest distance from this line 


p 


A 








^ L K 


Fig. 109. 

is equal to the distance s! the point from the centre of the rolling 
circle, while the reciprocal of the radius of curvature at a point is pro- 
portional to its distance from this line. 

Let us now consider what is the pressure in a nearly cylindrical 
bubble with a slight bulge. Let us suppose that the length of the bubble 
is less than the distance between two points where the curve which 
generates the surface crosses the path of the centre of the rolling 
circle. The section of the bubble must form a part of this curve. 
Let A and 0, Fig. 109, be the ends of the bubble APC, the 
section of the film. Let the dotted line denote the completion of the 
curve of which APO forms a part, then if is the excess of pressure 
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Fig. 110. 


inside the bubble over the outside pressure and P any point on the 
curve. 



where p is the radius of curvature of the curve at P. Now if we take 
‘ P at Q, a point where the curve crosses its axis 1/|9 = 0, hence 
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Now if the film were straight between A and C the excess of pressure 
y would be given by the equation 

. 2T 
^ AM' 

As QK ^ is less than AM, p is greater than y, hence the pressure in the 
film which bulges out is greater than the pressure in the straight film. 
We can prove in the same way that in a film that bends in, as in Fig. 110, 
if the distance between the ends is less than the distance between the 


A 



M L K 

Fig. 111. 


points Q and Q' on the curve ; that is, if the length of the film is less than 
half the circumference of its ends, the pressure is less than the pressure 
in the straight film. 

If the distance between the ends of the film is greater than half 
the circumference of the ends of the film these conditions are reversed. 

For let Fig. Ill repre- 


sent such a film bending 
in ; as before the excess of 
pressure p will be given by 
the equation 

2T 

where Q is the point where 
the curve of the, film crosses 
its axis. If the film were 
straight between A and C, 
p\ the excess of pressure, 
would be given by the 
equation 

, 2T 
^ “AM 



Fig. 112. 


Now in this case AM is greater than QK, hence is less than p. 
Hence the pressure in the film which bends in is greater than that 
in the straight film. In a similar way we can prove that in this case 
the pressure in a film which bulges out is less than the pressure in a 
straight film. Hence we arrive at the result that, if the length of the 
film is less than half the circumference of its end, the pressure in a 
film that bulges out is greater than that in a film which bends in, while 
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if the length of the film is greater than its semi-circumference the 
pressure in the film that bulges out is less than the pressure in one 
that bends in. Mr. Boys has devised a very beautiful experiment which 
illustrates this point. The arrangement is represented in Fig. 112. 



Fig. 113. 

and between B and F, one that bends i; 
both tend to straighten, air going from 


A and B are pieces or glass 
tubing of equal diameter com- 
municating with each other 
through the tube c; this com- 
munication can be opened or 
closed by turning the tap. E 
and F are pieces of glass tubing 
of the same diameter as A, they 
are placed vertically below A 
and B respectively. The distance 
between A and E and B and F 
can be altered by raising or 
lowering the system ABC. First 
begin with this distance less 
than half the circumference of 
the glass tube, Fig. 113, close 
the tap and blow between A and 
E a bubble which bulges out, 
L. Now open the tap ; they will 
the one at A to help to fill up 


that at B, showing that the pressure in the one at A is greater than in 


that at B, Now repeat the experiment after increasing the distance 

between A and E and B and F to 



Fig. 114. 


more than half the circumference of 
the tube. We now find on opening 
the tap that the film which bulges 
out is blown out still more, while the 
one that bends in tends to shut itself 
up, showing that air has gone from 
B to A or that now the pressure at 
B is greater than that at A. 

It follows from this result that 
the equilibrium of a cylindrical film 
is unstable when its length is greater 
than its circumference, while shorter 
films are stable. 

For let us consider the equilibrium 
of a cylindrical film between two 
equal fixed discs, A and B, Fig. 115, 
and consider the behaviour of a 
movable disc C of the same size placed 
between them. Suppose the length 
of the film is less than its circum- 


ference and that 0 is midway between A and B ; move C slightly towards 
B, then the film between B and C will bulge out while that between A 


and C wiU bend in. As the distance between each of the films is less than 


half the circumference the pressure in the film which bulges out will be 
greater than the one that bends in, thus 0 will be pushed back to its 
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original position and the equilibrium will be stable. If C is not midway 
between AB but nearer to B than to A, then even if AC is greater than 
the semi-circumference so that when C is pushed towards B the pressuie 
on AO is greater than when 
the film is straight, yet it is 
easy to prove that the excess 
of pressure in BC is, in 
consequence of its greater 
curvature, greater than that 
in AO, so that 0 is again 
pushed back to its old posi- 
tion and the film is again 

stable. Fio. 115. 



Suppose now that the 

distance between A and B is greater than the circumference of the film, 
and that 0, originally midway between A and B, is slightly displaced 
towards B. OB will bulge out and OA will bend in as the length of 


each of these films is greater 
than the semi-circumference 
of the film the pressure in 
BC will be less than that in 
AC, and C will be pushed 
still further from its original 
position and the equilibrium 
will be unstable. The film 
will contract at one pai t 
and expand in another unt.l 
its two sides come into con- 
tact and the film breaks up 
into two separate spherical 
portions. 

These results apply to fluid 
cylinders as well as to cylin- 
drical films. Such cylinders 
are unstable when their length 
is greater than their circum- 
ference. Examples of this 
unstability are aflforded by the 
breaking up of a liquid jet 
into drops. The development 
of inequalities in the thickness 
of the jet is shown in Figs. 
116 andll7takenfrom instan- 



taneous photographs. Thelittle t’io. tto. 

drops betw^een the big ones • i. n 

are made from the narrow necks which form before the jet finally 
breaks up. Another instance of this instability is aflforded by dipping 
a glass fibre in water, the water gathers itself up into beads. A ve^’ 
beautiful illustration of the same effect is that of a wet spiders web 
shown in Fig. 118, when again the water gathers itself up into spherical 


beads. 

If the' fluid is very 


viscous the eflfect of viscosity may counterbalancev 
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the instability due to surface tension ; thus it is possible to get long thin 
threads of ^treacle or of molten glass and quartz. 

Force" between two Plates due to Surface-tension.— Let A 



andB(F]g. 119)be two parallel plates 
separated by a film of water or some 
liquid which wets them ; then, if d 
is the distance between the plates 
and D the diameter of the area of 
the plate wet by the liquid, the 
radii of curvature at the free sur- 
fiice of the liquid are approximately 
- dl'2 and D/2, hence the pressure 
inside the film is less than the 
atmospheric pressure by 


or if d is very small compared with 
2T 

D the difference of pressure is approximately — . 

(v 


Now the plate A is pressed towards B by the atmospheric pressura 
and away from B by a pressure which is less than this by 2T/c?; hence, if 



Fig. 118. 


A is the area of the plate wet by the film, the force urging A towards 


Bis 


2AT 


The force varies inversely as the distance between the plates ; thus, 



rio.^9. 

if a drop of water is placed between two plates of glass the plates are 
forced together, and this still further increases the pull between the plates 
as the area oF the wetted surface increases while the distance between the 
plates diminishes. 
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Attractions and Repulsions of small Floating^ Bodies.— Small 
bodies, such as straw or pieces of cork, floating on the surface of 
a liquid often attract each other and collect together in clusters ; this 
occurs when the bodies are all wet by the liquid, and also when none of 
them are wet ; if one body is wet and one is not wet they repel each other 
when they come close together. To investigate the theory of this effect, 
let us suppose that A and B are two parallel vertical plates immersed in a 
liquid which wets both of them, the liquid will stand at a higher level 
between the plates than it does outside. We shall begin by showing that 
the horizontal force exerted on a 
plate by a meniscus such as PRQ, ^ 

UVW is the same as the force 
which would be exerted if the li. 

meniscus were done away with and 
the liquid continued horizontally 
up to the surface of the plate. For 
consider the water in the meniscus 
PQR; it is in equilibrium under 
the horizontal tension at P, the 
vertical tension at Q, the force 
exerted by the plate on the liquid, 
the vertical liquid pressure over 
PR, and the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere over PQ. The resultant ^ 

pressure of the atmosphere over p' 

PQ, which we shall call tt, in the 
horizontal direction is equal to the 
pressure which would be exerted on 
QR, the part of the plate wet by Fm. 120. 

the meniscus, if this were exposed 

directly to the atmospheric pressure without the intervention of the 
liquid. The horizontal forces acting from left to right on the meniscus 
are 

- T - force exerted by plate on meniscus. 

Since the meniscus is in equilibrium the horizontal forces must be in 
equilibrium, hence 

force exerted by meniscus on plate = T — tt, 

but this is precisely the force which would be exerted if the meniscus were 
done away with and the horizontal surface of the liquid prolonged to meet 
the plate. Hence, as far as the horizontal forces are concerned, we may 
suppose the surfaces of the liquid flat, and represented by the dotted lines 
in Fig. 120. Considering now the forces acting on the plate A, the pulls 
exerted by the surface-tension at R and U are equal and op^site ; on the left 
the plate is acted on by the atmospheric pressure, on the right by the pressure 
in the liquid. Now the pressure in the liquid at any point is le^ than the 
atmospheric pressure by an amount proportional to the height of the pom 
above the level of the undisturbed liquid ; thus the pressure on A tending 
to push it towards B is greater than the pressure tendmg to push it away 

from B, and thus the plates are pulled together. 

Now suppose neither of the plates is wet by the liqmd-a case repre- 




N / 
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sented in Fig. 121. We can prove, as before, that we may suppose the 
fluid to be prolonged horizontally to meet the plates. The force tending 
to push the plate A towards B is the pressure in the liquid, the force 



Fig. 121. Fig, 122. 


tending to push it away is the atmospheric pressure. Now the pressure 
at any point in the liquid is greater than the atmospheric pressure by an 
amount proportional to the depth of the point below the undisturbed 
surface of the liquid ; hence, the pressure tending to push A to B will be 
greater than that tending to push it away from 
B, so that the plates will again appear to- 
attract each other. 

Now take the case where one plate is wet 
by the liquid while the other is not. The 
section of the liquid surface will be as in Fig. 
122, the curvature of the surface being of one 
sign against one plate, and of the opposite sign 
against the other. When the plates are a 
considerable distance apart, the surfaces of the 
liquid will be like that shown in Fig. 122 ; 
between the plates there is a flat horizontal 
surface at the same level as the undisturbed 
liquid outside the plates ; in this case there is 
evidently neither attraction nor repulsion between 
Fig. 12;^ the plates. Now suppose the plates pushed 

nearer together, this flat surface will diminish^ 
and the last trace of it will be a horizontal tangent crossing the liquid. 
Since the curvature changes sign in passing from A to B, there must be a 
place between A and B where it vanishes, and when the curvature 
vanishes, the pressure in the liquid is equal to the atmospheric pressure ; 
this point, at which the tangent crosses the surface, must be on the 
prolongation of the free surface of the liquid. Now suppose that the 
plates are so hear together that this tangent ceases to be horizontal, and 
the liquid takes the shape shown in Fig. 123. We can show, by the 
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method given on p. 153, that the action on the plate A of the meniscus 
inside A is the same as if the meniscus were removed and the liquid 
surface stretched horizontally between the plates, the surface-tension in 
this surface being equal to the horizontal component of the surface tension 
at the point of inflection. Now consider the plate A ; it is pulled from 
B by the surface-tension and towards it by only the horizontal component 
of this at P, the force pulling it away is thus greater than the other, and 
the plates will therefore repel each other. If the plates are pushed very 
near together that tlie point of inflection on the surface gets suppressed the 
liquid may rise between the plates and the repulsion be replaced by an 
attraction. 


Methods of Measuring* Surface-tension. 

By the Ascent of the Liquid in a Capillary Tube.— A finely 
divided glass scale is placed in a vertical position by means of a plumb’ 
line, the lower end of the scale 
dipping into a vessel V, which contains 
some of the liquid whose surface 
tension is to be determined. The 
capillary tube is prepared by drawing 
out a piece of carefully cleaned glass 
tube until the internal diameter is 
considerably less than a millimetre; 
the bore of the tube should be as 
uniform as possible, for although the 
height to which the fluid rises in the 
capillary tube only depends on the 
radius of the tube at the top of the 
meniscus, yet when we cut the tube 
at this point to determine its radius, 
if the tube is of uniform bore, no 
error will ensue if we fail to cut it at 
exactly the right place. Attach the 
capillary tube to the scale by two 
elastic bands, and have a good light 
behind the scale. Dip the capillary 
tube in the liquid, and it will rush 
up the tube ; then raise the capilla^ 
tube, keeping its end below the fluid 
in V, this will make the meniscus 
sink in the tube and ensure that the 
tube above the meniscus is wetted by 
the liquid. Now read off on the 
scale the levels of the liquid in V 
and the capillary tube, and the dif- 
erence of levels will give the height 
to which the liquid rises in the tube. To measure r, the radius of the 
tube at the level of the meniscus, cut the capillary tube carefully across at 
this pcflnt and then measure the internal radius by a good microscope with 
a micrometer scale in the eyepiece. If the section, when ol^erved in the 
microscope, is found to be far from circular, the experiment should be 


Fia. 124. 
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repeated with another tube. The surface tension T is determined by the 
equation (p. 141). 

^ = where p is the density of the fluid. 

By the Measurements of Bubbles and Drops.— This method is 
due to Quincke. The theory is as follows : suppose that AB, Figs. 125 



Fig. 125. 


and 126, represent the section of a large drop of mercury on a horizontal 
glass plate when turned upside down or a large bubble of air surrounded by 
water. Let a central slab be cut out of the drop or bubble by two parallel 
vertical planes unit distance apart, and suppose that this slab is cut in half 
by a vertical plane at right angles to its length ; consider the equilibrium of 
the portion of this slab above the horizontal section BO of greatest area in the 
case of the drop, and below it in the case of the bubble. 



The horizontal forces acting on the upper portion are the surface tension 
T, and the horizontal pressures acting over the flat section ADEC and the 
curved surface. If the drop is so large that the top may be considered as 
plane there will be no change of pressure as we pass from the air just above 
the surface of the drop to the mercury Just below it ; * in this case the 
difference in the horizontal components of the pressure oyer ADEC and 
the pressure of the atmosphere over the curved surface is, since AD is 
unity, equal to 

J^pDE^ 

As this must be balanced by the surface tension over AD we must have 
T = |^pDE^ (1) 

By considering the equilibrium of the portion ABFGHD of the drop we 
have T(1 -*-cos w) = | 5 rpA-* (2) 

where h is the thickness of the bubble or drop, and w the angle of contact 
at F betw’een the liquid and the plate. From equation (2) we have 

* If the drops are not large enough for this assumption to be true, a correction 
has to be applied to allow for the difference in pressure on the two sides of the 
surface through A 
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4Tcos^" 

= . 1 

UP 

Thus the thickness of all large drops or bubbles in a liquid is independent of 
the size of the drops or bubbles. By measuring either DE or h, and usin^ 
equation (1) or (2) we can determine T. In the case of bubbles it is more 
convenient to use, inst^d of a flat piece of glass, the concave surface of a 
large lens, as this facilitates greatly the manipulation of the bubble. In 
this case, if we use equation (2), we must remember that h is the depth of the 
bottom of the bubble below the horizontal plane through the circle of 
contact of the liquid with the glass. Thus, in Fig. 127, h is equal to NE and 
not to AE. It is more convenient to measure AE and then to calculate NE 
from the radius of curvature of the lens and the radius of the circle of 
contact of the glass and the liquid. Determinations of the surface tension 

A 



Fig. 127. 


of liquids by this method have been made by Quincke, Magie, and Wilbei- 
force.* Magie used this method to determine the angle of contact, as it is 
evident from equations (1) and (2) that 

ii) h 
COS- = - 

^ V2DE 

By this method Magie {Fhil. Mag.^ vol. xxvi, 1888) found the 
following values for the angle of contact with glass : 


Angle zero. 

Angle finite. 

07 

Ethyl alcohol . 

Water (?) . 

. small 

Methyl alcohol 

, . Acetic acid , 

. 20° 

Chloroform . 

, . Turpentine . 

. 17° 

Formic acid . 

, . Petroleum . 

. 26° 

Benzine . 

. . Ether . 

. 16° 


Determination of the Surface-tension by Means of Ripples.— 

The velocity with which waves travel over the surface of a liquid depends 
on the surface-tension of the liquid. The relation between the velocity and 
surface-tension may be found as follows : Let Fig. 128 represent the section 
of a harmonic wave on the surface of the liquid, the undisturbed level of 
the liquid being xy. If gravity were the only force acting, the increase in 
vertical pressure at N due to the disturbance produced by the wave would 
be equal to ^pPN, when p is the density of the liquid. 

The surface tension will give rise to an additional normal, and therefore 

T 

approximately vertical, pressure equal per unit area to ^ , where R is tha 

* See foot-note on opposite page. 
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Tadius of curvature of the section of the wave by the plane of the paper ; 
the radius of curvature in the normal plane at right angles to the plane of 
the paper is infinite. Now if the amplitude of the wave is very small 
•compared with the wave length, the wave curve may be generated by a 
point fixed to a circle rolling in a straight line; and the amplitude is 
equal to the distance of the point from the centre of the circle, and the 


P 



Fig. 128. 


xvave length is equal to the circumference of the rolling circle. The line 
xy is the path of the centre of the rolling circle. Now we saw (p. 147) that 
for such a curve 

1 ^PN 

where a is the radius of the rolling circle ; but if X is the wave length 
.27ra = X, so that 

1 _47r^PN 

R X^ 

Thus the pressure at N, due both to gravity and surface-tension, is 



Renee we see that the efiects of surface-tension are the same as if gravity 
were increased by 47r-T/X^p. Now the velocity of a gravity wave on deep 
water is the velocity a body would acquire under gravity by falling 
vertically through a distance X/Itt, where X is the wave length — i.e., the 
velocity is slg\l2ir. Hence v, the velocity of a wave propagated under 
the influence of surface-tension as well as gravity, is given by the equation 



The velocity of propagation of the wave is thus infinite both when 
the wave length is zero and when it is infinite ; it is proportional to the 
square root of an expression consisting of the sum of two terms whose 
product is constant. • It follows from a well-known theorem in algebra 
that the expression will be a minimum when the two terms are equal. 
Thus the velocity of propagation of the waves ‘will be least when 



or when 

in this case the velocity is equal to 
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In the case of water, for which T = 75, 

X = 1'7 cm., and 2 ? = 23 cm. /sec. 

Hence no waves can travel over the surface of water with a smaller 
velocity than 23 cm. per second. For any velocity greater than this it 
is possible to find a wave length X such that waves of this length will 
travel with the given velocity. Waves whose lengths are smaller than 
that corresponding to the minimum velocity are called “ripples,” those 
whose lengths exceed this value “ waves.” A wave is propagated chiefly 
by gravity, a ripple chiefly by surface tension. 

The velocity of a wave ” increases as the wave length increases, while 
that of a “ripple” diminishes. Interesting examples of the formation 
of ripples are furnished by the standing patterns often seen on the surface 
of running water near an obstacle, such as a 
stone or a fishing-line. Thus, let AB represent 
a stone in a stream running from right to left, 
the disturbance caused by the flow of the water 
against the stone wiR give rise to ripples which 
travel up stream with a velocity depending upon 
their wave length. Close to the stone the 
velocity of the water is zero, so that the ripples 
travel rapidly away from the stone. When, 
however, we get so far away from the stone, say 
at P, that the velocity of the water is greater 
than 23 cm. /sec., it is possible to find a ripple of 
such a wave length that its velocity of propagation 
over the water is equal to the velocity of the 
stream, the ripple will be stationary at P, and will form there a pattern of 
crests and hollows. As the velocity of the water increases as we recede 
from the stone the ripples which appear stationary must get shorter and 
shorter in wave length, and thus the crests in the pattern will get nearer 
and nearer together as we proceed up stream. We see that the condition 
that the pattern should be formed at all is that the velocity of the stream 
must exceed 23 cm./sec. Fig. 129 is taken from a photograph of the 
ripples behind a stone in running water. A similar explanation applies to 
the pattern in front of a body moving through the liquid. 

Lord Rayleigh was the first {Phil. Mag., xxx. p. 386) successfully to 
apply the measurement of ripples to the determination of the surface- 
tension, and his method was used by Dr. Dorsey {Phil. Mag., xliv. p. 369) 
to determine the surface-tension of a large number of solutions. Ijord 
Rayleigh’s method is to generate the ripples by the motion of a glass plate 
attached to the lower prong of an electrically driven tuning-fork, and 
dipping into the liquid to be examined. To render the ripples (which for 
the theory to apply have to be of very small amplitude) light reflected from 
the surface is brought to a focus near the eye of the observer. On 
account of the rapidity with which all phases of the waves are presented 
in succession it is necessary, in order to see the waves distinctly, to use 
intermittent illumination, the period of the illumination being the same 
as that of the waves. The illumination can be made intermittent by placing 
in front of the source of light a piece of tinplate rigidly attached to the 
prong of a tuning-fork, and so arranged that once on each vibration the 
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light is intercepted by the interposition of the plate. This fork is 
in unison with the one dipping into the liquid. It is driven electro- 
magnetically, and the intermittent current furnished by this fork is 
used to excite the vibrations of the dipping fork. By this means the 
ripples can be distinctly seen, the number between two points- at a known 
distance apart counted, and the wave-length X determined. If r is the 
time of vibration of the fork ^;r = X, 

and since + 

27r Ap 

T_ X" _g\^ 

p 27rr' 

an equation from which T can be determined. The second term in this 
expression is in these experiments small compared with the first. 

Oscillations of a Spherical Drop of Liquid under Surface- 
tension alone. — When the drop is in equilibrium under surface-tension 
it is spherical ; if it is slightly deformed, so as to assume any other form, 
and then left to itself, the surface-tension will pull it back until it again 
becomes spherical. When it has reached this state the liquid in the drop 
is moving, and its inertia will carry the drop through the spherical form. 
It will continue to depart from this form until the surface-tension is able 
to overcome the inertia, when it is again pulled back to the spherical form, 
passes through it and again returns; the drop will thus vibrate about the 
spherical shape. We can find how the time of vibration depends upon 
the size of the drop by the method of dimensions, and the problem forms 
an excellent example of the use of this method. Suppose the drop free 
from the action of gravity, then /,* the time of vibration of the drop, may 
depend upon a the radius, p the density, and S the surface-tension of the 
liquid ; let 

i = CayS^ 

where 0 is a numerical constant not depending upon the units of mass,^ 
length, or time; the dimensions of the left-hand side are one in time, 
none in length, and none in mass, which, adopting the usual notation, we 
denote by [T]^ [L]® [Mp ; the right-hand side must therefore be of tho 
same dimensions ; now a is of dimensions [T]® [L]‘ [M]“ ; p [T]*^ [L]“* [M]^ 
and S, since it is energy per unit area, [T]"^ [L]® [Mp ; hence the dimensions, 
of are, [T] As this is to be of the dimensions of a 

time, we have 

-2z=lf -S^+x = 0j ^ + z = 0 
therefore = = “i 

So that the time of vibration, varies as ^pa^/S; i.e., it varies as the 
square root of the mass of the drop divided by the surface-tension; a more 
complete investigation, involving considerable mathematical analysis, shows 

that t — ^ , where t is the time of the gravest vibration of the drop. 

The reader can easily calculate the time of vibration of a drop of any size 
if he remembers that the time of vibration of a drop of water 2*5 cm. in 
radius is very nearly 1 second. The vibrations of a sphere under surface- 
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tension can easily be followed by the eye if a large spherical drop of water 
is formed in a mixture of petroleum and bisulphide of carbon of the same 
density. Lenard (Wiedemann’s Annalen, xxx. p. 209) applied the 
oscillation of a drop to determine the surface-tension of a liquid. He 
determined the time of vibration by taking instantaneous photographs of 
the drops, and from this time deduced the surface-tension by the aid of 
the preceding formulae. 

Determination of Surface-tension by the Size of Drops.— The 

surface-tension is sometimes measured by determining the weight of a drop 
of the liquid falling from a tube. If we treat the problem as a statical 
one and suppose that the liquid wets the tube from which it falls, then 
just on the point of falling the drop below the section (Fig. 130) is to be 
regarded as in equilibrium under the surface-tension acting 
upwards, the weight of the drop acting downwards, the , 
pressure of the air on the surface of the drop acting upwards, 
and the pressure in the liquid acting downwards across the 
section AB. If a is the radius of the tube, T the surface- 
tension, then the upward pull is 27raT. If we suppose at ^ 
the instant of falling that the drop is cylindrical at the end of 
the tube, the pressure in the liquid inside the drop will be 
greater than the atmospheric pressure by T/a [see p. 145). 

Hence the effect of the atmospheric pressure over the surface Fig, 130. 
of the drop and the fluid pressure across the section AB is a 
downwards force equal to ird^Tja or Trail. Hence, if w is the weight of 
the drop we have, equating the upwards and downwards forces, 

27 raT = w-\- iraJY ; or iraJl - w. 

The detachment of the drop is, however, essentially a dynamical pheno- 
menon, and no statical treatment of it can be complete. We should not 
therefore expect the preceding expression to accord exactly with the results 
of experiment. Lord Rayleigh* finds the relation 3'8aT = to be sufficiently 
exact for many purposes. Most observers who have used this method 
seem to have adopted the relation 27raT = ty, a formula which gives little 
more than half the true surface-tension ; the error comes in by neglecting 
the change of pressure inside the drop produced by the curvature of its 
surface. 

Wilhelmy’s Method , — This consists in measuring the downward pull 
exerted by a fluid on a thin plate of glass or metal partly immersed in the 
fluid ; the fluid is supposed to wet the plate. The pull can be readily 
measured by suspending the plate from one of the arms of the balance and 
observing the additional weight which must be placed in the other scale-pan 
to balance the pull on the plate when it is partially immersed in the fluid, 
allowance being made if necessary for the effect of the water displaced. If 
I is the length of the water-line on the plate, T the surface-tension, then if 
the liquid wets the plate the downward pull due to surface-tension is T^. 

Method of Detachment of a Plate.-^Some observers have deter- 
mined the surface-tension of liquids by measuring the pull required to drag 
a plate of known area away from the surface. The theory of this method 
resembles in many respects that by which we determined the thickness of 
a drop or air bubble (see p. 156). Let us take the case of a rectangular 

* Lord Eayleigh, Phil. Mag.. 48 p. 321. 

r» 
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plate being pulled away from the surface, and let the figure represent a 
section by a plane at right angles to the length of the rectangle. Considering 
the equilibrium of the portion whose section is EBCF, and whose length 
perpendicular to the paper is unity, the horizontal forces acting upon it 
are : (1) the forces due to surface-tension — i.e., 2T acting from left to right ; 
(2) the atmospheric pressure on the curved surface BG acting from right to 

left, which is equal to 
where n is the atmos- 
pheric pressure and d is 
the height of the lower 
surface of the plate above 
Fig. 131. the undisturbed level of 

the liquid; and (3) the 
fluid pressure acting across the surface EF from left to right. The 
pressure in the liquid at F is equal to 11, and therefore the resultant fluid 
pressure across EF is equal to ILd - \gpd\ where p is the density of the 
liquid. Hence, equating the components in the two directions, we have 

ffP 

Now the fluid pressure just below the surface is less than the atmospheric 
pressure by gpd, hence the upward pull P required to detach an area of the 
plate equal to A is equal to Agpd, and substituting for d its value, we find 

P = 2AVf^ 

JaGgfGr’s MGthod. — In this method the least pressure which will force 
bubbles of air from the narrow orifice of a capillary tube is measured. 
The pressure in a spherical cavity exceeds the pressure outside by 2T/a 
where a is the radius of the sphere, hence the pressure required to detach 
the bubble of air exceeds the hydrostatic pressure at the orifice of the tube 
by a quantity proportional to the surface-tension. This method, which was 
used by Jaeger, is a very good one when relative and not absolute values 
of the surface-tension are required ; when, for example, we want to find 
the variation of surface-tension with temperature. 

The following are the values of the surface-tension at 0° C., and the 
temperature coefficients of the surface-tension for some liquids of frequent 
occurrence. The surface-tension at 0. is supposed to be equal to T^ - I3t. 


Liquid 

To 


Ether (C^Hj^O) 

. 19-3 

. *115 

Alcohol (O^H^O) . 

. 25-3 

. -087 

Benzene (OgHg) 

. 30-6 

. -132 

Mercury . 

. 527-2 

. -379 

Water 

. 75-8 

. -152 


The surface-tension of salt solutions is generally greater than that of 
pure water. If T,^ is the surface-tension of a solution containing n gramme 
equivalents per litre, T„ the surface-tension of pure water at the same 
temperature, Dorsey* has shown that T,i = T,^ -h Rw, where R has the 
following values— NaCl (1-53); KOI (I'll); (2*00); i(KfiO,) 

(1-77); KZnSO.) (186). 

• Dorsey, PhU. May., 44, 1897, p. 369. 
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On the Effect of Temperature on the Surface-tension of 

Liquids.— The surface-tension of all liquids diminishes as the temperature 
increases. This can be shown in the case of water by the following 
experiment: A pool of water is formed on a horizontal plate of clean 
metal ; powdered sulphur is dusted over the surface of the water and heat 
applied locally to the under surface of the metal by a fine jet ; on the 
application of the heat the portion of the water immediately over the flame is 
rapidly swept clear of the sulphur ; this is due to the greater tension in 
the cold liquid outside pulling the sulphur away against the feebler tension 
in the warmer water. 

Ebtvos (Wied. Ann. 27, p. 448) has pointed out that for many liquids 
d{Tv^)jdt is equal to- 2*1, being independent of the nature of the liquid and 
the temperature; here T is the surface-tension of the liquid, v the “molecular 
volume” — i.e., the molecular weight divided by the density — and t the 
temperature. It is clear that, if we assume that d(W)ldt has this value 
for a liquid whose density and surface-tension at difierent temperatures 
are known, we can determine the molecular weight of the liquid. The 
method has been applied for this purpose, and some interesting results 
have been obtained ; for example, water is a liquid for which Edtvos’ rule 
does not hold, if we suppose the molecular weight of water to be 18. 
If, however, we assume the molecular weight of water to be 36 — i.e., that 
each molecule of water has the composition 2 H 2 O, then Eotvos’ rule is 
found to hold at temperatures between 100° and 200° 0. ; below the lower 
of these temperatures the molecular weight would have to be taken as 
greater than 36 in order to make Edtvos’ rule apply. Hence, Edtvos con- 
cluded that the molecules of water, or at any rate the molecules of the 
surface layers, have the composition 2 H 2 O above 100° C., while below that 
temperature they have a still more complicated composition. 

It follows that if Edtvos’ rule is true, 

T^;l = 2•l(T^-^) 

where Tj is some constant temperature, which can be determined if we 
know the value of T and v at any one temperature. T^ is the temperature at 
which the surface-tension vanishes, it is therefore a temperature which 
probably does not diflfer much from the critical temperature ; the values of 
Tj for ether, alcohol, water, are roughly about 180°, 295°, 560° 0. Their 
critical temperatures are estimated by Yan der Waals to be 190°, 256°, 
390° 0. 

Cooling due to the Stretching of a Film.— Since the surface- 
tension changes with the temperature, any changes in the area of a film will, 
as they involve work done by or against surface-tension, be accompanied by 
thermal changes. We can calculate the amount of these thermal changes 
if we can imagine a little heat engine which works by the change of 
surface-tension with temperature. A very simple engine of this kind is as 
follows : Suppose that we have a rectangular framework on which a film 
is stretched, and that one of the sides of the framework can move at right 
angles to its length. Let the mass of the framework and film be so small 
that it has no aj)preciable heat capacity. Suppose we have a hot chamber 
and a cold chamber, maintained respectively at the absolute temperatures 
01 and 02 , where 0^ and 6, are so near together that the amount of heat 
required to raise the body from d, to 0j is small compared with the 
thermal effect due to change of area Let us place the film in the hot 
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chamber, and stretch it so that its area increases by A, then take it out 
of the hot chamber and place it in the cold one, and allow the film to 
contract by the amount A ; the film has thus recovered its original area. 
Let it be now placed again in the hot chamber. If the surface-tension of 
the film when in the cold chamber is greater than when in the hot, then 
the film when contracting may be made to do more work than was 
required to stretch it, so that there will be a gain of work on the cycle ; 
the process is plainly reversible, so that the film and its framework and 
the two chambers constitute a reversible engine. Hence, if H^ is the 
heat absorbed in the hot chamber, that given out in the cold, both 
being measured in mechanical units, we have by the Second Law of 
Thermodynamics, 


e . X 01-^2 


( 1 ) 


If T^j, T 02 are respectively the surface-tensions at the temperatures 0 ^ 
and 02 , then the work done in stretching the film = while the work 

done by the film when contracting is 2%^^^ hence the mechanical work 
gained = 2 (Td^-T 0 ^) A. By the principle of the Conservation of Energy 
the mechanical work gained must equal the difference between the 
mechanical equivalents of the heat taken from the hot chamber and given 
up to the cold, hence 

and from (1) H, = 

01 - 02 


If /3 is the temperature coefficient of T, then 


e.-e, 

hence Hi=-20iA/3 


Thus Hi is positive when /3 is negative, so that when the surface- 
tension gets less as the temperature increases, heat must be applied to the 
film to keep the temperature constant when it is extended — i.e., the film 
if left to itself will cool when pulled out. This is an example of the rule 
given on page 32 that the temperature change which takes place is such as 
to make the system stiffer to resist extension. For water /3 is about 
T/550, so that the mechanical equivalent of the heat required to keep 
the temperature constant is about half the work done in stretching 
the film. 

Surface-tension of very thin Films.— The fact that a vertical 
soap film when allowed to drain shows different colours at different places 
and is yet in equilibrium shows that the thickness of the film may vary 
within wide limits without any substantial change in the surface-tension. 
The connection between surface-tension and the thickness of the film 
and the surface-tension was investigated by Rucker and Reinold.^ The 
method used is represented diagrammatically in Fig. 132. Two cylindrical 
films were balanced against each other, and one of them was kept thick by 
passing an dec trie current up it ; this keeps the film from draining, the 

♦ Biicker and Reinold, Phil, Trans, 177, part ii. p. 627, 1886. 
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other film was allowed to drain, and a difference of surface-tension was 
indicated by a bulging of one of the cylinders and a shrivelling of the 
other. When films are first formed the value of their surface-tension is 
very irregular ; but Rucker and Reinold found that, if they were allowed 
to get into a steady state, then a direct comparison of the surface-tension 
over a range of thickness extending from 1350 ix.jj, is lO"' cm.) down to 
the stage of extreme tenuity, when the film shows the black of the first order 
of Newton’s scale of colour, 
showed no appreciable 
change in surface-tension, 
although, had the difference 
amounted to as much as 
one- half per cent., Reinold 
and Rucker believed they 
could have detected it. A 
large number of determina- 
tions of the thickness of 
the black films were made, 
some by determining the 
electrical resistance and 
then deducing the thick- 
ness, on the assumption 
that the specific resistance 
is the same as for the 
liquid ill bulk, others by 132 . 

determining the retarda- 
tion which a beam of light suffers on passing through the film, and 
assuming the refraction index to be that of the liquid in mass : all these 
determinations gave for the thickness of the black films a constant value 
about 12 fji.jLi. At first sight it appears as if the surface-tension suffered 
no change until the thickness is less than 12 The authors have 
shown, however, that this is not the right interpretation of their results, 
for they find that the black and coloured parts of the film are separated 
by a sharp line showing that there is a ^continuity in the thickness. 
In extreme cases the rest of the film may be as much as 250 times thicker 
than the black part with which it is in 
contact. The section of a film showing 
a black part is of the kind shown in 
Fig, 133. The stability of the film Fig 133. 

shows that the tension in the thin 

part is equal to that in the thick. It is remarkable that in these films 
there are never any parts of the film with a thickness anywhere between 
12 jLt.yit. and something between 45 and 95 films whose thicknesses 
are within this range are unstable. This is what would occur if the 
surface-tension first begins to diminish at the upper limit of the unstable 
thickness, and after diminishing for some time, then begins to increase as 
the thickness of the film gets less, until at 12 fi.fi. it has regained its 
original value ,* after this it increases for some time, and then diminishes 
indefinitely as the thickness of the film gets smaller and smaller. The 
changes in surface-tension are represented graphically by the curve in 
Fig. 134, where the ordinates represent the surface-tension and the 
abscissae the thickness of the film. For suppose we have a film thinning, it 
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will be in equilibrium until the upper part gets the thickness corresponding 
to the point P on the curve; as the tension now gets less than in the thicker 
part of the film, the thicker parts pull the thin part away, and would 
certainly break it, were it not that after the film gets thinner than at R 
the tension increases until, when the film reaches the point the tension 
is the same as in the thick film, and there is equilibrium between the 
thick and the thin pieces of the film. This equilibrium would be stable, 
for if the film were to get thinner the tension would get greater, and the 
film would contract and thicken again, while if it got thicker the tension 
would fall and the film v ould be pulled out until it regained its original 
thickness. Thus all the films which are in contact with thick films must 
have the constant thickness corresponding to Q. The equilibrium at /S', 
when the tension has the same value as at is unstable, for any 
extension of the film lowers the tension, and thus makes the film yield 
more readily to the extension. The region between R and P is unstable, 



so is that between T and 0, The region TR would be stable, but would 
be very difficult to realise. If we start with a thick film and allow it to 
thin, the only films of thickness less than that at P which will endure will 
be those whose thickness is constant and equal to the thickness at Q. 
Johannot (Phil. Mag., 47, p. 501, 1899) has recently shown that a black 
film of oleate of soda may consist of two portions, one having a thickness 
of 12 ix.fi, the other of 6 yu./x. In this case there must be another dip 
between S and R in the curve representing the relation between surface- 
tension and thickness. 

Vapour Pressure over a Curved Surface.— Lord Kelvin was the 
first to show that in consequence of surface-tension the vapour pressure in 
equilibrium with a curved surface is not the same as the pressure of the 
vapour in equilibrium with a flat one. We can see from very general 
considerations that this must be the case, for when water evaporates from 
a flat surface there is no change in the area of the surface and therefore 
no change in the potential energy due to surface-tension ; in the case of a 
curved surface, however, such as a spherical drop, when water evaporates 
there will be a diminution in the area of the surface and therefore a 
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diminution in the potential energy due to surface-tension, thus the surface- 
tension will promote evaporation in this case, as evaporation is accompanied 
by a diminution in the potential energy. Thus evaporation will go on 
further from a spherical drop than from a plane surface; that is, the 
pressure of the water vapour in equilibrium with the spherical drop is 
greater than for the plane area. 

Lord Kelvin’s determination of the effect of curvature on the vapour 
pressure is as follows : Let a fine capillary 
tube be placed in a liquid, let the liquid rise 
to A in the tube, and let B be the level of the 
liquid in the outer vessel. Then there must 
be a state of equilibrium between the liquid 
and its vapour both at A and B, otherwise 
evaporation or condensation would go on and 
the system would not attain a steady state. 

Let 'p p' be the pressures of the vapour of the 
liquid at B and A respectively, h the height 
of A above 5, 

^=^4- pressure due to a column of vapour 
whose height is h 



—p-\- 


( 1 ) 


where a is the density of the water vapour. 

If r is the radius of the tube, then T being 
the surface-tension, 

2T 

— = difference of pressure on the two sides of 
^ the meniscus. 

Now the pressure on the fluid side of the 
meniscus is equal to If - gph where p is the 
density of the liquid and n the pressure at 
the level of the water surface in the outer 

vessel ; the pressure on the vapour side of the meniscus is n - gah ; thus 
the difference of pressures is equal to g[p - <7)4, so that 

V 


! 

A 

\b 




Wffml 




Fm. 135. 


or 


g(Th = 


2T 


hence by equation (1) 


p==p-- 


p-(T 

2T (7 ^ 
r p-ar 


* In the investigation of the capillary ascent in tubes given on p. 155, a is neglected 
in comparison with p. 

t The formula in the text gives the value forp'-p when this is small compared 
with p ; the general equation for p' may be proved to be (neglecting a in comparison 
withp) . -2T. 1 

r m 

where $ is the absolute temperature and R the constant in the equation for a perfect 
gas— i.e., pv=R0. 
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hence the equilibrium vapour pressure over the concave hemispherical 
surface is less than that over a plane surface at the same temperature by 
2To-/(|0 - o-)r. We may write this as <i><r /(|0 - a) where w is the amount by 
which the pressure below the curved surface is less than that below the 
plane. If the shape of the water surface had been convex, like a dewdrop, 
instead of concave, the pressure in the curved liquid would be greater than 
that in the plane surface instead of being less, and the pressure of the 
water vapour over the surface would be greater than over a plane surface. 
It can be shown that if an external pressure w were applied to a plane 



Fig. 136. 


surface the vapour pressure would be increased by wo-/p (see J. J. Thomson, 
Applications of Dynamics). Unless the drops are exceedingly small, the 
effect of curvature on the vapour pressure is inappreciable ; thus if the 
radius of the drop of water is one-thousandth part of a millimetre the 
change in the vapour pressure only amounts to about one part in nine 
hundred. As the effect is inversely proportional to the radius it in- 
creases rapidly as the size of the drop diminishes, and for a drop 1 yp 
in i^adius the vapour pressure over the drop when in equilibrium would be 
more than double that over a plane surface. Thus a drop of this size 
would evaporate rapidly in an atmosphere from which water would condense 
on a plane surface. This has a very important connection with the 
phenomena attending the formation of rain and fog by the precipitation of 
w^ater vapour. Suppose that a drop of water had to grow from an 
indefinitely small drop by precipitation of water vapour on its surface; 
since the vapour pressure in equilibrium with a very small drop is much 
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greater than the normal, the drop, unless placed in a space in which the 
water vapour is^ in a very supersaturated condition,, will evaporate and 
diminish in size instead of being the seat of condensation and increasing in 
radius. Thus these small drops would he unstable and would quiclcly 
disappear. Hence it would seem as if this would be an insuperable difficulty 
to the formation of drops of rain or cloud if these drops have to pass 
through an initial stage in which their size is very small. Aitken has 
shown that as a matter of fact these drops are not formed under ordinary 
conditions when water and water vapour alone are present, even though 
the vapour is considerably oversaturated, and that for the formation of 
rain and fog the presence of dust is necessary. As the water is deposited 
around the particles of dust, the drops thus commence with a finite radius, 
and so avoid the difficulties connected with their early stages. The effect 
of dust on the formation of cloud can be shown very easily by the following 
experimeftt. A and B are two vessels connected with each other by a 
flexible pipe ; when B is at the upper level indicated in the diagram the globe 
A is partly filled with water ; if the vessel B is lowered the water runs out of 
A, the volume of the gas in A increases, and the cooling caused by the 
expansion causes the region to be oversaturated with water vapour. If A is 
filled with the ordinary dusty air from a room, a cloud is formed in A 
whenever B is lowered ; this cloud falls into the water, carrying some dust 
with it ; on repeating the process a second time more dust is carried down, 
and so by continued expansions the air can be made dust free. We find 
that, after we have made a considerable number of expansions, the cloud 
ceases to be formed when the expansion takes place ; that the absence of 
the cloud is due to the absence of dust can be proved by admitting a little 
dust through the tube ; on making the gas expand again a cloud is at once 
formed. 

It was supposed for some time that without dust no clouds could be 
formed, but it has been shown by C. T. R. Wilson that gaseous ions can 
act as nuclei for cloudy condensation if the supersaturation exceeds a 
certain value, and he has also shown that if perfectly dust-free air has its 
volume suddenly increased I’4 time a dense cloud is produced. Though 
dust is not absolutely essential for the formation of clouds, yet the 
conditions under which clouds can be formed without dust are very 
exceptional, inasmuch as they require a very considerable degree of super- 
saturation. 

Movement of Camphor on Water.— If a piece of camphor is 
scraped and the shavings allowed to fall on a clear water surface they 
dance about with great vigour. This, as Marangoni has shown, is due to 
the camphor dissolving in the water, the solution having a smaller surface- 
tension than pure water ; thus each little patch of surface round a particle 
of camphor is surrounded by a film having a .stronger surface-tension than its 
own, it will therefore be pulled out and the surface of the water near the 
bit of camphor set in motion. For the movement.s to take place tlie 
surface-tension of the water surface must be greater tlian the camphor 
solution ; if the surface is greasy the surface-tension is less than that of 
pure water, and may be so much reduced that it is no longer sufficient to 
produce the camphor movements. Lord Rayleigh has measured the 
thickness of the thinnest film of oil which will prevent the motion of the 
camphor; the thickness was determined by weighing a drop of oil which 
was allowed to spread over a knowm area. He found that to stop 
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the camphor movements (which involved a reduction of the surface- 
tension by about 28 per cent.) a layer of oil 2 pfi thick was required 
(1 p/x= 10’^ cm.), and that with thinner films the movements were still 
perceptible. This thickness is small compared with 12 fijx the thickness 
found by Kucher and Keinold for black films, but it must be remembered 
that the surface which stops the camphor movements is still far from 
acting as a surface of oil; the surface-tension, though less than that of 
water, is greater than that of oil. The manner in which a contaminated 
water surface varies with the amount of contamination has been investigated 
by Miss Pockels and also by Lord Kayleigh (Fhil. Mag., 48, p. 321). Miss 
Pockels determined the surface-tension by measuring the force required to 
detach a disc of known area from the surface; Lord Kayleigh used 
Wilhelmy’s method. The amount of contamination was varied by confining 
the greased surface between strips of glass or metal dipping into the water, 
by pulling these apart the area of the greased surface was inc^ased and 
therefore the thickness of it diminished, while by pushing them together 
the thickness could be increased. 

The way in which the surface-tension is afiected by the thickness of the 
layer of grease is shown by the curve (Fig. 137) given by Lord Kayleigh. 



In this curve the ordinates are the values of the surface-tension, the abscissae 
the thicknesses of the oil film ; both of these are on an arbitrary scale. It 
will be seen that no change in the surface-tension occurs until the thickness 
of the oil film exceeds a certain value (about l/x./x); at this stage the surface- 
tension begins to fall rapidly and continues to do so until it reaches the 
point (7, where the thickness is about 2.^.^.; this is called the camphor point, 
being the thickness required to stop the movements of the camphor particles. 
After passing this point the variation of the surface-tension with the thick- 
ness of the film becomes much less rapid. Lor(J Kayleigh gives reasons for 
thinking that the thickness 1 fi.fi is equal to the diameter of a molecule of oil. 
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Thus, when the amount of contamination is between the limits corre- 
sponding to a thickness of the surface layer between 1 and the smallest 
thickness required to give the surface-tension of oil, any diminution in the 
eontamination such as would be produced by an extension of the surface 
would result in an increase in the surface-tension. This is a principle of 
great importance ; it seems first to have been clearly stated by Marangoni. 
Suppose we push a strip of metal along a surface in this condition, the metal 
will heap up the grease in front and scrape the surface behind, thus the 
surface-tension behind the strip will be greater than that in front, so that 
the strip will be pulled back; there will thus be a force resisting the motion 
of the strip due to the variation of the surface-tension. This is Marangoni’s 
explanation of the phenomenon of superficial viscosity discovered by Plateau. 
Plateau found that if a vibrating body such as a compass-needle was 
disturbed from its position of equilibrium and then allowed t#i:eturn to it 
(1) with its surface buried beneath the surface of the liquid, (2) with 



its face on the surface of the liquid, then with certain liquids, of which 
water was one, the time taken in the second case is considerably greater 
than that in the first. We see that it must be so if the surface of the 
liquid is contaminated by a foreign substance which lowers its surface- 
tension. 

Calming of Waves by Oil. — Similar considerations will explain the 
action of oil in stilling troubled waters. Let us suppose that the wind 
acts on a portion of a contaminated surface, blowing it forward; the 
motion of the surface film will make the liquid behind the patch cleaner 
and therefore increase its surface-tension, while it will heap up the oil in 
front and so diminish the surface-tension; thus the pull back will be 
greater than the pull forward, and the motion of the surface will be 
retarded in a way that could not occur if it were perfectly clean. The 
oiled surface acts so as to check any relative motion of the various parts 
of the surface layer and so prevents any heaping up of the water. It is 
these heaps of water which, under the action of the wind, develop into a 
high sea ; the oil acts not so much by smoothing them down after they 
have grown as by stifling them at their birth. 

A contaminated surface has a power of self-adjustment by which the 
surface-tension can adjust itself within fairly wide limits; a film of such a 
liquid can thus, as Lord Rayleigh points out, adjust itself so as to be in 
equilibrium under circumstances when a film of a pure liquid would have 
to break. Thus, to take the case of a vertical film, if the surface-tension 
were absolutely constant, as it is in the case of a pure liquid when the film 
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is not too thin, this film would break, since there would be nothing to 
balance the weight of the film. If, however, the film were dirty, a very 
slight adjustment of the amount of dirt at different parts of the surface 
would be sufficient to produce a distribution of surface-tension which would 
ensure equilibrium. It is probably on this account that films to be durable 
have to be made of a mixture of substances, such as soap and water. 

Collision of Drops. — If a jet of water be turned nearly vertically 
upwards the drops into which it breaks will collide with each other; if the 
water is clean the drops will rebound from each other after a collision, but 
if a little soap or oil is added to the water, or if an electrified rod is held 
near the jet, the drops when they strike will coalesce instead of 
rebounding, and in consequence will grow to a much larger size. This can 
be made very evident by allowing the drops to fall on a metal plate ; the 
change in thfe tone of the sound caused by the drops striking against the 
plate when an electrified rod is held near the jet is very remarkable. 

The same thing can be shown with two colliding streams. If two 
streams of pure water strike against each other in dust-free air, as in 
Fig. 138, they will rebound; if an electiitied rod is held near, however, 
they coalesce. 



CHAPTER XV. 


LAPLACE’S THEORY OF CAPILLARITY. 

Laplace’s investigations on surface-tension throw so much light on this 
subject, as well as on the constitution of liquids and gases, tliat no account 
of the phenomena associated with surface-tension would be complete without 
an attempt to give a sketch of his theory. Laplace started with the assump- 
tion that the forces between two molecules of a liquid, although very intense 
when the distance between the molecules is very small, diminish so rapidly 
when this distance increases that they may be taken as vanishing when the 
distance between the molecules exceeds a certain value c ; c is called the 
range of molecular action. We shall find that we can obtain an explana- 
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Fig. 139. 


tion of many surface-tension phenomena even although we do not know 
the law of force between the molecules. Let the attraction of an infinite 
flat plate of the fluid bounded by a plane surface on a mass m at a point 
at a distance above the surface be m(7\p(z), where o’ is the density of the 
fluid ; in accordance with our hypothesis il^(z) vanishes when z is greater 
than c. It is evident, too, that m<T\l/{z) will be the attraction at a point on 
the axis of any disc with a flat face whose thickness is greater than c and 
whose diameter is greater than 

Suppose we imagine a fluid divided into two portions A and A by a 
plane ; let us find the pull exerted on Bhy A. Divide B up into thin layers 
whose thickness is dz ; then if is the height of one of these layers above the 
surface of separation the force on unit area of the layer is equal to (r\l/[z)a’dz , 

hence the pull of A on 5 per unit area is equal to <r J ■^{z)dz^ 

0 

c 

which, since {(/(z) vanishes when 0 > c is the same as \l/(z)dz. 

0 

This pull between the portions i and ^ is supposed to be balanced by a 
pressure called the “intrinsic pressure,” which we shall denote by K. K then 
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We shall find that the phenomena of capillarity require us to suppose 
that, in the case of water, the intrinsic pressure is very large, amounting 
on the lowest estimate to several thousand atmospheres. We may remark 
in passing that the intrinsic pressure plays a very important part in 
Yan der Waals’ Theory of the Continuity of the Liquid and Gaseous States ; 
it is the term which occurs in his well-known equation 

{p - 6) = RT (see p. 129) 

We see, too, at once from the preceding investigation that K is equal 
to the tensile strength of the liquid, so that if the common supposition 
that liquids are as “ weak as water,” and can only bear very small tensile 
stresses without rupture, were true, Laplace’s theory, which, as we have 
seen, requires liquids to possess great tensile strength, would break down 
at the outset. We have seen, however, p. 122, that the rupture of 
liquids under ordinary conditions gives no evidence as to the real tensile 
strength of the liquids, for it was shown that when water and other 
liquids are carefully deprived of absorbed gases — in fact, when they are 
not broken before the tension is applied — they can stand a tension of a 
great many atmospheres without rupture ; thus on this point the properties 
of liquids are in accordance with Laplace’s theory. 

There is another interpretation of K given by Dupre which enables 
us to form an estimate of its value. Consider a film of thickness A 
(where A is small compared with c) at the top of the liquid ; the wo^’k 
requited to pull unit of area of this film off the liquid and remove it 
out of the sphere of its attraction is evidently 

z)dz or KA 

Thus the work required to remove unit volume of the liquid and 
scatter it through space in the form of thin plates whose thickness is 
small compared with the range of molecular attraction is K. Now the 
work required to take one of these films and still further disintegrate 
it until each molecule is out of the sphere of action of the others will 
be small compared with the work required to tear the film off the surface 
of the liquid ; hence K is the work required to disintegrate unit volumes 
of the liquid until its molecules are so far apart that they no longer 
exert any attraction on each other ; in other words, it is the work required 
to vaporise unit volume of the gas. In the case of water at atmospheric 
temperature this is about 600 thermal units or 600 x 4*2 x 10' = 25*2 x 10® 
mechanical units ; or since an atmosphere expressed in these units is 10® 
this would make K equal to about 25,000 atmospheres.^ 

Work required to move a Particle from the Inside to the 
Outside of a Fluid. — Consider th<? force on a particle P at a depth z 
below the surface ; the force due to the stratum of fluid above P will be 
balanced by the attraction of the stratum of thickness z below P ; thus 
the force acting on P will be that due to a slab of liquid on a particle at 

♦ Van der'^yaals gives the following value of K deduced from his equation: 
water 10,500-10,700, ether 1300-1430, alcohol 2100-2400, carbon bisulphide 2900-2890 
atmospheres. 
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a distance z above its surface — i.c., mff\p(z). Hence the work done in 
bringing the particle to the surface is 


m J u^{z)dz-m{JLI(T)\ 

0 

an equal amount of work will be required to take the particle from the 
surface out of the range of molecular attraction, the total amount of work 
required is thus 2m(K/<r). 

Hence, if a particle moving with a velocity v towards the surface starts 
from a depth greater than c it cannot cross the surface unless 

, , 2mK , 4K 

Amv' > or > — 

^ (T G 

In the case of water, for which <7 = 1 and K on the preceding estimate 
is 25,000 atmospheres or 2*5 x 10^^ we see that a particle would not cross 
the surface unless its velocity were greater than 3-2 x 10^ The average 
velocity of a molecule of water vapour at 0° C. is about 6 x 10^, so that if 
the water contained molecules of water vapour it would only be those 
possessing a velocity considerably greater than the mean velocity, which 
would be able to escape across the surface. 

Work required to produce a new Fluid Surface— Let us con- 
sider the amount of work required to separate the two portions A and B 
into which a plane (7 divides the liquid. Dividing B up, as before, into 
slices parallel to the interface, then the work done in removing the slice, 
whose thickness is dz and whose height above the plane is is per unit 
of area equal to 

aHz J )l,{x)dx = <^dzv^iiv = J \l^(x)dx 

z ^ 

hence the work required to remove the whole of the liquid B standing on 

unit area away from A is J (r^vdz ; 

0 

integrating this by parts we see that it is equal to 




, dv J 
■h---dz 
dz 


brackets vanishes at both limits, and 


Now the term within 


dz 


hence the work required is J'z\l/(z)dz 


for this amount of work we have got 2 units of area of new surface, 
hence the energy corresponding to each unit of area (t.e., the surface 
tension), which we shall denote hy T is given by the equation 
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Young, at the beginning of the century, showed how from T and K it 
was possible to calculate the range of molecular forces. He did this by 
assuming a particular value for the force, but his argument is applicable 
even when we leave the force undetermined. 

If ;//(«) is always positive, then, since c is the greatest value of a for 
which \//(z) has a finite value, we see from equation (l)that 



hence 


c> 


2T 

K‘ 


For water T = 75, and if we take K = 25,000 atmospheres = 2 5 x 10^®, then 
the above relation shows that c>7xl0"®. In this way we can get an 


Fig. 140. 

inferior limit to the range of molecular action. This method, which was 
given by Young, was the first attempt to estimate this quantity, and it 
seems to have been quite overlooked until attention was recently called to 
it by Lord Rayleigh. 

It is instructive to consider another way of finding the expression for 
the surface-tension. ^ Consider a point P inside a liquid sphere (Fig. 140) 
Then, if F is at deptR i>, below the surface, greater than 0, the forces acting 
on it, due to the attraction of the surrounding molecules, are in 
equilibrium ; if the distance of F below the surface is less than 0, then 
to find the force on F describe a sphere with radius G and centre P, and 
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the force on P, acting towards the centre of the larger sphere, will be 
equal to the attraction which would be exerted on P by a quantity of the 
fluid placed so as to fill BA CD, the portion of the sphere whose centre is 
P, which is outside the larger sphere. This portion may be regarded as 
consisting of two parts — (1) the portion above the tangent plane at A, the 
point on the large sphere nearest to P, and (2) the lenticular portion 
between this plane and the 
sphere. Now the attraction 
of the portion above the 
tangent plane is the same as 
that of a slab of the liquid 
extending to infinity and 
having the tangent plane for / 
its lower face, for the por- 
tions of liquid which have 
to be added to the volume 
A DBF to make up this slab 
are at a greater distance 
from P than (7, and so do 
not exert any attraction on matter at P. Thus, if AP = z, the attraction 
of AFDE on unit mass at P, using the previous notation, is ff\j^(z ) ; the 



R is the radius of the liquid sphere. Hence the total force at P acting 
on unit mass in the direction AP is equal to 

Consider now the equilibrium of a thin cylinder of the fluid, the axis of 
the cylinder being PA ; divide this cylinder up into thin discs, then if ch 
is the thickness of a disc, z its distance from A and a the area of the cross- 
section of the cylinder, the force acting on this disc is equal to 

This force has to be balanced by the excess of pressure on the lower face 
of the disc over that on the upper face ; this excess of pressure is, if p 

represents the pressure, equal to > 

hence, equating this to the force acting on the disc, we get 

Thus the excess of pressure at a point at a distance C below A over the 
pressure at A is equal to 

« ’ % 

(p}\>[z)dz + J (P^{z)dz 
0 0 
2T 

or with our previous notation K + . 

M 
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The pressure has the same value at all points whose depth below the 
surface is greater than c. The teim 2T/R represents the excess of 
pressure due to the curvature of the surface ; we obtained the same value 

. by a different process on 
P. 145. If the surface of 
the liquid sphere had been 
concave instead of convex, 
an inspection of the figure 
shows that to obtain the 
force on P we should 
- have to suhtract the attrac- 
tion due to the lenticular 
portion fiom the attrac- 
tion due to the portion 
ADE instead of adding 
it ; this would make the 
pressure at a point in the 
mass of the fluid less than 
that at a point in the 
fluid but close to the 
surface by 2T/R. 

Fig. u2. TWckness at which 

the Surface - tenbion 
changes. — We can determine the point at which the surface-tension 
begins to change by finding the change of pressure which takes place as 
we cross a thin film. Let Fig. 143 represent the section of such a film, 
bounded by spheres ; if the thickness of the film is small the radii of these 
spheres may be taken as approximately equal. Let P be a point in the 
film, APB a line at right angles to both films, then the investigation just 
given shows that \i AP = z^ BP = z\ the force on unit mass at P, is equal to 

’W) + 

when R is the radius of one of the films. We see, too, from the last paragraph 
That the pressure at B must be greater than that at A by 

r * 2 ' * 

0 0 0 

where t is equal to AP, the thickness of the film. Hence, from the for- 
mula (p. 145) for the difference of pressure inside and outside a soap 
bubble, we may regard 

e 

Y y 

' 0 

as the surface-tension of a film of thickness t. Since vanishes when 
z is greats than c, the surface-tension will reach a constant value when ( 
is as great as c ; hence c, the range of molecular action, is the thickness of a 
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film when the surface-tension begins to fall off. When t is les-s than c we 
see from the preceding expression that T, being the siudace-tension, 

Now if T is represented by a curve like Fig. 134, dT/dt is zero down to P, 
positive from P to R, negative from R to T, and positive again for al 
thmnerfilms; hence, since the force of a slab is attractive when ,1 is 
positive, repulsive when ^ is negative, this would imply, on Lapkce’s 
theoiy that the molecuto forces due to a slab of liquid at a point outside 
are at first attractions ; then, as the point gets nearer the slab, they change 
to repulsions, and change again ® 

to attractions as the point ap- 
proaches still nearer to the slab. 

If t is so small that can be 
regarded as constant, we see 
that T will vary as so that 
ultimately the surface - tension 
will diminish very rapidly as the 
film gets thinner. 

On the Effect of the Ab- 
ruptness of Transition be- 
tween two Liquids on the 

Surface-tension of their Interface.— Laplace assumed that the range 
of molecular forces was the same for all bodies, and that at equal distances 
the force was proportional to the density of the substance. This implies 
that the function ij/(z) is the same for all bodies. This hypothesis is 
certainly not general enough to cover all the facts; it is probably, 
however, sufficiently general to give the broad outlines of capillary 
phenomena. Let us calculate on this hypothesis the surface-tension 
between two fluids A and B. Let otj (t^ be the densities of these fluids ; 
then to separate a sphere whose area is S from the liquid A requires the 
expenditure of work equal to 



Fio. 143. 



0 


(see p. 175) 


Let us make a spherical hole of equal size in B. To do this will require 
the expenditure of an amount of work equal to 



Let us place the sphere A in the hole in B, and let the fluids come into 
contact under their molecular forces; during this process the amount of 
work done by these forces is 
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Hence the total expenditure of work required to produce an area S of 
interface of A and B is 



But this work is by definition equal to TabS where Tab is the surface- 
tension between A and B ; hence we see Tab — (o’! — o’ 2 )' 0 , where 



0 


is a constant for all substances. This result is not a complete representa- 
tion of the surface-tension, for if it were there would always be surface- 
tension between liquids of different densities, so that two such liquids 
could not mix ; it would also require that the surface-tension between 
fluids of equal density should be zero, and that 

VTab = s/Tac + >/Tcb 

where Tab, Tac, and Tcb are respectively the surface -tensions between fluids 
A and B, A and 0, and B and 0 respectively. None of these results are in 
accordance with experiment. Let us, however, on the assumption that the 
surface-tension is represented by an expression of this kind, calculate 
(following Lord Rayleigh) the effect of making the transition between 
A and B more gradual ; we can do this by supposing that we have between 
A and B a layer of a third fluid C whose density is the arithmetical mean 
between the densities of A and B, then Tac — i Tab — Tcb* Hence, though 
now we have two surfaces of separation instead of one, the energy per unit 
area of each is only one quarter of that of unit area of the original surface ; 
hence the total energy due to surface-tension is only one half of the 
energy when the transition was more abrupt. By making the transition 
between A and B still more gradual by interposing n liquids whose 
densities are in arithmetical progress, we reduce the energy due to surface- 
tension to 1/n + l of its original value. Thus we conclude that any dimi- 
nution in the abruptness will diminish the energy due to surface-tension. 
This result may have important bearings on the nature of chemical action 
between the surface layers of liquids in contact, for if a layer of a chemical 
compound of A and B were interposed between A and B the transition 
between A and B would be less abrupt than if they were directly in contact, 
and therefore the potential energy, as far as it results from surface-tension, 
would be less. Chemical combination between A and B would result in a 
diminution of this potential energy. Now anything that tends to increase 
the diminution in potential energy resulting from the chemical combina- 
tion promotes the combination; the forces that give rise to surface- 
tension would, therefore, tend to promote the chemical combination. Thus, 
in the chemical combination between thin layers of liquid there is a factor 
present which is absent or insignificant in the case of liquids in bulk, and 
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we may expect that' chemical combination between thin layers of liquids 
might take place even though it were absent in ordinary cases. 

Similar considerations would lead us to expect changes in the strength of a 
solution near the surface whenever the surface-tension of the solution depends 
upon its strength : if the surface-tension increased with the strength there 
would be a tendency for the salt to leave the surface layers, while if the 
surface-tension diminished as the strength of the solution increased the 
salt would tend to get to the surface, so that the surface layers would be 
stronger solutions than the bulk of the liquid. The concentration ov 
dilution of the surface layers would go on until the gradient of the 
osmotic pressures resulting from the variation in the strengths of different 
layers is so great that the tendency to make the pressure equal just 
balances the effects due to surface-tension. 



CHAPTEE XVI. 


DIFFUSION OF LIQUIDS. 

If two liquids are left in contact with each other and are free from the 
action of external forces, then if they can mix in any proportion they will 
of themselves go on mixing until the whole mass is uniform in composi- 
tion. This process may be illustrated by taking a vertical glass tube and 
filling the lower part with a strong solution of a coloured salt, such as 
copper sulphate. On the top of this clear water is poured very slowly 
and carefully, so as not to give rise to any currents in the liquid. The 
coloured part will at first be separated from the clear by a sharply marked 
surface, but if the vessel is left to itself it will be found that the upper 
part wiU become coloured, the colour getting fainter towards the top, 
while the colour in the lower part of the 
tube will become fainter than it was origin- 
ally. This change in colour will go on until 
ultimately the whole of the tube is of a 
uniform colour. There is thus a gradual 
transference of the salt from the places 
where the solution is strong to tho^e where 
it is weak and of water in the opposite 
direction, and equilibrium is not attained 
until the strength of the solution is uniform. 
This process is called diffusion. In liquids 
it is an exceedingly slow process. Thus, if 
the tube containing the copper sulphate 
solution were a metre long and the lower 
half were filled with the solution, the upper 
half with pure water, it would take con- 
siderably more than ten years before the 
mixture became approximately uniform ; if the height of the tube were a 
centimetre, it would take about ten hours, the time required being 
proportional to the square of the length of the tube. 

The first systematic experiments on diffusion were made by Graham in 
1851. The method he used was to take a wide-necked bottle, such as is 
shown in Fig. 144, and fill it to within a short distance of the top with 
the salt solution to be examined ; the bottle was then carefully filled up 
with pure water pressed from a sponge on to a disc of cork floating on the 
top of the solution ; the bottle was placed in a larger vessel filled with 
pure water to about an inch above the top of the bottle. This was left 
undisturbed for several days, and then the amount of salt which had 
escaped from the bottle into the outer vesseEwas determined. Graham 
was in this way able to show that solutions of the same strength of 
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different substances diffused with different velocities ; that solutions of the 
same salt of different strengths diffused with velocities proportional to the 
strength ; that the rate of diffusion increased with the temperature, and 
that the proportion of two salts in a mixture was altered by diffusion, and 
that in some cases a decomposition or separation of the constituents of 
complicated salts, such as bisulphate of potash and potash alum, could be 
brought about by diffusion. Though Graham’s experiments proved many 
important and interesting properties of diffusion, they did not lead to 
sufficiently definite laws to enable us to calculate the state of a mixture at 
any future time from its state at the present time. This step was made 
by Fick, who, guided by Fourier’s law of the conduction of heat — the 
diffusion of temperature— enunciated in 1855 the law of diffusion, which 



has been abundantly verified by subsequent expenments. lick s law may 
be stated as follows : Imagine a mixture of salt and water ari-anged so that 
layers of equal density are horizontal. Let the state of the mixture 
be such that in the layer at a height ai above a fixed plane there are 
n grammes of salt per cubic centimetre; then across unit area of this 

plane grammes of salt will pass in unit time from the side on which 

the solution is stronger to that on which it is weaker. « “ ^ ‘J® 
diflfusivity of the substance; it depends on the nature of , 

solvent, In the temperature, and to V^'S^t extent on the streng. o 
the solution. This law is analogous to Fourier s H’' ° f ® 
heat, and the same mathematical methods whic ^v . l •u,,.:™ (,{ 
therU problems can be applied to determine the d^ 
through the liquid. The curves in Figs. .45 and _ 

of two import^ problems. The first 

a saturated solution into a vertical column of wa ei, , .mount 

tion being initially the plane ;r=o. The ordinates repr^ 

of salt in the solution at a distance from the pWneed '•ince the 

represented by the abscissm. The times wtoch have 
commencement of dififusion are proportional to the squares of the n 
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on the curve ; thus, if the first curve represents the state of things after 
time T, the second represents it after a time 2^, the third after a time 
3-T, and so on ; for the same ordinate the abscissae on curve 2 is twice 
that on curve 1, on curve 3 three times that on curve 1, and so on; thus 
the time required for diffusion through a given length is proportional to 
the square of the length. The curves are copied from Lord Kelvin’s 
Collected Papers, vol. iii. p. 432: for copper sulphate through water 
T = 25,700 seconds, for sugar through water T = 17,100, and for sodium 
chloride through water T = 5390. The second figure 146 represents the 
difi*usion when we have initially a thin layer of salt solution at the bottom of 
a vertical vessel, the rest of the vessel being filled with pure water ; the 
ordinates represent the amount of salt at a distance from the bottom of 
the vessel represented by the abscissae. The times which have elapsed 

since the commencement are 
proportional to the squares of 
the numbers on the curves. 

By stirring up a solution 
of a salt with pure water we 
bring thin layers of the solvent 
and of the salt near together ; 
as the time required for diffus- 
ing through a given distance 
varies as the square of the 
distance, the time required 
for the salt and water to 
become a uniform mixture is 
greatly diminished by drawing 
out the liquid into these thin 
layers by stirring, and ^ 
much diffusion will take much 
in a few seconds as would 
take place in as many hours 
without the mixing. We can see in a general way why the time required 
will be proportional to the square of the thickness of the layers ; for if we 
halve the thickness of the layers we not only halve the distance the salt 
has to travel but we double the gradient of the strength of the solution, 
and thus by Pick’s law double the speed of diffusion ; thus, as we halve 
the distance and double the speed, the time required is reduced to one 
quarter of its original value. 

Methods of Determining the Coefficient of Diffusion.— If we 

know the original distribution of the salt through the water and the value of 
E, we can, by Fourier’s mathematical methods, calculate the distribution of 
salt after any inter\’'al T; conversely, if we know the distribution after this 
interval, we can use the Fourier result to determine the value of E. 
Thus, if we have any means of measuring the amount of salt in the 
different parts of the solution at successive intervals, we can deduce the 
value of It is not advisable to withdraw a sample from the solution 
and then determine its composition, as the withdrawal of the sample 
might produce currents in the liquids whose effects might far outweigh any 
due to pure diffusion ; it is, therefore, necessary to sample the composition 
of the solution when in situ, and this has been done by measuring some 
physical property of the solution which varies in a known way with the 
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strength of the solution. In Lord Kelvin’s method the specific gravity is 
the property investigated : the lower half of a vertical vessel is filled with 
a solution, the upper half with pure water ; glass beads of different densities 
are placed in the solution ; at first they float at the junction of the solution 
and the water, but as diffusion goes on they separate out, the heavier ones 
sink and the lighter ones rise. By noting the position of the beads of 
known density we can get the distribution of salt in the solution, and 
thence deduce the value of B. The objection to the method is that air 
bubbles are apt to form on the beads when salt will crystallise out on them, 
and thus alter their buoyancy. In the case of sugar solutions the strength 
of the different layers can be determined by the rotation of the plane of 
polarisation. H. F. Weber verified Fick’s law in the case of zinc sulphate 
solution by measuring the electromotive force between two amalgamated 



zinc plates; he had previously determined how the electromotive force 
depends on the strength of the solutions in contact with the P'ates. The 
diffusion of different salts was compared by Long ( Wted. A nn. 9, p. Cl o) by the 
method shown in Fig. 147. A stream of pure water flows through the bent 
tube, a wide tube fastened on to the bent tube establishes communication with 
the solution in the beaker ; after the water has flowed through the bent tube 
for some time the amount of salt it carries over in a given time becomes 
constant. As the water in the tube is continually 

strength of the solution in the beaker may be regarded as constant, since 

in the experiments only a very small fraction o t e sa 

the potential gradient in the neck wil be proportional to 

the solution ; so that the amount of salt carried off by the tom of water 

in unit time is proportional to the product of *0 J'^^sivity and the 

strength of the solution. By measuring the amount of salt earned over by 

the sfream in unit time the diflfusivities of difterent salts ““ ^ar^ 

As a result of these experiments it has been found that " 

the higher the electrical conductivity of a solu ion oj a salt the moie 

rapidly does the salt diffuse. The relative values of 

of the^ commoner salts and acids are given in th® taWe ®n p^ ISC The 
solutions contain the same number of f 

the numbers in the table are proportional to e gradient of 

the salt which cross unit surface in unit time under the same gradient 

strength of solution. 
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Substance. 

KCl 


. 803 

NH,C1 . 


. 689 

l^aCl . 


. 600 

LiCl . 


. 541 

KCy . 


. 767 

Bad, . 


. 450 

SnCl.; . 


. 432 

CaCl.; . 


. 429 

MsOl, . 


. 392 

coci; . 


. 306 

NiCl, . 


. 304 

KBr 


. 811 

NH,Br . 


. 629 

NaBr 


. 509 


Substance. 

KI 


. 823 

Nal 


. 672 

HH,N 03 


. 680 

KNO 3 . 


. 607 

NaN 03 . 


. 524 

LiN 03 . 


. 512 

BaN^Og . 


. 656 

SrNA . 


. 552 

(NHJ^SO. 


. 724 

Na^SO, . 


. 678 

MgSO, . 


. 348 

ZnSO, . 


. 332 

CuSO, . 


. 316 

MnSO, . 


. 298 


These numbers show that as a general rule the salts which diflfuse the most 
rapidly are those whose solutions have the highest electrical conductivity. 
The absolute values of the diffusivity for a large number of substances have 


been determined by Schuhmeister (Wien. Akad. 79, p. 603) and Scheffer 
(Chem. Ber. xv. p. 788, xvi. p. 1903). The largest value of the diffusivity 
found by Scheffer was for nitric acid ; the diffusivity varied with the 
concentration and with the temperature; for very dilute solutions at 
90° C. it was 2 X 10’^ (cm.)7sec. — i.e.,if the strength of solution varied by 
one per cent, in 1 cm. the amount of acid crossing unit area in one second 
would be about one five-millionths of the acid in 1 c.c. of the solution. 


For solutions of NaOl the diffusivity was only about one half of this value. 
Graham found that the velocity of diffusion of NaOl through gelatine was 


about the same as through water. 

Diffusion through Membranes. Osrnosis.—Graham was led by 

his experiments on diffusion to divide substances into two classes — crystal- 
loid and colloid. The crystalloids, which include mineral acids and salts, 
and which as a rule can be obtained in definite crystalline forms, diffuse 


much more rapidly than the substances called by Graham colloids, such as 
the gums, albumen, starch, glass, which are amorphous and show no signs 
of crystallisation. The crystalloids when dissolved in water change in a 
marked degree its properties: for example, they diminish the vapour 
pressure, lower the freezing- and raise the boiling-point. Colloidal sub- 
stances, when dissolved in water, hardly produce any effects of this kind, 
in fact, many colloidal solutions seem to be little more than mechanical 
mixtures, the colloid in a very finely divided state being suspended in the 
fluid. The properties of solutions of this class are very interesting^ the 
particles move in the electric field, in some cases as if they were positively, 
in others as if they were negatively, charged. The addition of a trace of 
acid or alkali is often sufficient to produce precipitation. The reader will 
find an account of the properties of these solutions in papers by Picton 
and Linder (Journal of Chemical Society, vol. 70, p. 568, 1897 ; vol. 61, 
p. 148, 1892)*, Stoeckl and Vanino (Zeitschrift f. Phys. Chem.yVoX. 30, 
p. 98, 1899); Hardy (Proceedings of Royal Society, 66, p, 110 ; Journal of 
Physiology, 24, p. 288). Colloidal substances when mixed with not too 
much water form jellies ; the structure of these jellies is sometimes on a 
sufficiently coarse scale to be visible under the microscope (see Hardy, 
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Proceedings Royal Society, 66, p. 95, 1900), and apparently consists of a 
more or less solid framework through which the liquid is dispersed. 
Through many of these jellies crystalloids are able to diffuse with a 
velocity approaching that through pure water ; the colloids, on the other 
hand, are stopped by such jellies. Graham founded on this a method for the 
separation of crystalloids and colloids, called dialysis. In this method a film of 
a colloidal substance, such as parchment paper 
(paper treated with sulphuric acid) or a piece of 
bladder is fastened round the end of a glass tube, 
the lower end of the tube dips in water which is 
frequently changed, and the solution of crystalloids 
and colloids is put in the tube above the parchment 
paper; the crystalloids diffuse through into the 
water, and the colloids remain behind ; if time be 
given and the water into which the crystalloids 
diffuse be kept fresh, the crystalloids can be entirely 
separated from the colloids. 

The passage of liquids through films of this 
kind is called osmosis. The first example of it 
seems to have been observed by the Abbe Nollet, 
in 1748, who found that when a bladder full of 
alcohol was immersed in water, the water entered 
the bladder more rapidly than the alcohol escaped, 
so that the bladder swelled out and almost bur^t. 

If, on the other hand, a bladder containing water 
was placed in alcohc-1 the bladder shrank. 



The motion of fluids through these membranes 
can be observed with very simple apparatus: all 
that is necessary is to attach a piece of parchment- 
paper firmly on the end of a glass tube, the upper 
portion of which is drawn out into a fine capillary 
tube ; if this tube is filled with a solution of sugar 
and immersed in pure water, the top of the liquid 
in the capillary part of the tube moves upwards 
with sensible velocity, showing the entrance of 
water through the parchment-paper. Graham 
regarded this transport of water through the 
membrane as due to this colloidal substance being 
able to hold more water in combination when in 
contact with pure water than when in contact with 
a salt solution; thus, when the hydration of the m 

membrane corresponding to the side next the vrater 
extends to the side next the solution, the membrane Fio. 14^. 

cannot hold all the water in combination, and some 
of it is given up ; in this way water is transported from one side of the 
membrane to the other. 

Membranes of parchment-paper or bladder are permeable by crystalloids 
as well as by water. There are other membranes, however, which, while 
permeable to water are impermeable to a large number of salts; these 
membranes are called semi-permeable membranes. One of these, which 
has been extensively used, is the gelatinous precipitate of ferricyanide of 
copper, which is produced when copper sulphate and potassium ferri- 
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cyanide come into contact. This precipitate is mechanically exceedingly 
weak, but PfefFer made serviceable membranes by precipitating it in the 
pores of a porous pot. If such a pot is filled with a very dilute solution 
of copper sulphate and immersed in one of ferricyanide of potassium the 
two solutions will diffuse into the walls of the pot, and where they meet 
the gelatinous precipitate of ferricyanide of copper will be formed ; in this 
way a continuous membrane may be obtained. For details as to the pre- 
cautions which must be taken in the preparation of these membranes the 
reader is referred to a paper by Adie [Proceedings of Chemical Society^ 
lix. p. 344). If a membrane of this kind be deposited in a porous pot 
fitted with a pressure gauge, as in Fig. 148, and the pot be filled with a 
dilute solution of a salt and immersed in pure water, water will flow into 
the pot and compress the air in the gauge, the 
I pressure in the pot increasing until a definite 

pressure is reached depending on the strength 
of the solution. When this pressure is 
El-^ reached there is equilibrium, and there is no 

further increase in the volume of water in 
the pot. 

Osmotic Pressure. — Thus the flow of 

-~=: water through the membrane into the 

stronger solution can be prevented by apply- 
ing to the solution a definite pressure ; this 
pressure is called the osmotic pressure of the 

solution. It is a quantity of fundamental 

importance in considering the properties of 
^-^-SclxiUon solution, as many of these properties, 

such as the diminution in the vapour pres- 
sure, and the lowering of the freezing-point, 
are determinate as soon as the osmotic 
pressure is known, 

IE-= The work done when a ^’olume v of 

■ < y^eTrUjrcuie water passes across a semi permeable mem- 

I brane from pure water into a solution where 

the osmotic pressure is P is equal to Pw. 
For, let the solution be enclosed in a vertical 
tube closed at the bottom by a semi-permeable 
membrane, then when there is equilibrium 
the solution is at such a height in the tube 

that the pressure at the membrane due to 

Fig 149 . the head of the solution is equal to the 

osmotic pressure. When the system is iii 
equilibrium we know by Mechanics that the total work done during any 
small alteration of the system must be zero. Let this alteration consist 
in a volume v of water going through the semi-permeable membrane, this 
will raise the level of the solution, and the work done against gravity 
is the'same as if a volume v of the solution were raised from the level of 


the membrane to that of the top of the liquid in the tube. Thus the work 
done against gravity is vgph, where h is the height of the solution in the 
tube and p the density of the solution ; since the pressure due to the head 
of solution is equal to the osmotic pressure gph = Tj hence the work done 
against gravity by this alteration is Pv, and since the total work done 
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muS bTl-r’ crosses the membrane 

The values of the osmotic pressures for different solutions was fiist 
determined by Pfeffer,* who found the very remarkable result that for 
weak solutions which do not conduct electricity the osmotic pressure 
equal to the gaseous pressure which would be exerted by the molecules of 
the salt If these were m the ^seous state and occupying a volume equal 
to that of the solvent m which the salt is dissolved. Thus if 1 gramme 
equivalent of the s£t were dissolved in a litre of water the osmotic pressure 
would be about 22 atmospheres, which is the pressure exerted by 2 
grammes of hydrogen occupying a litre. Pfeffer’s experiments showed 
that approximately, at any rate, the osmotic pressure was, like the pressure 



of a gas, proportional to the absolute temperature. If the cell is placed in 
another solution instead of pure water, water will tend to run into the cell 
if the osmotic pressure of the solution in the cell is greater than that of 
the solution in which it is immersed, while if the osmotic pressure in the 
cell is less than that outside the volume of water in the cell will decrease ; 
if the osmotic pressure is the same inside and outside there will be no 
change in the volume of the water inside the cell. Solutions which have 
the same osmotic pressure are called isotonic solutions. A convenient 
method of finding the strengths of solutions of different salts which are 
isotonic was invented by De Vries.t He showed that the membrane lining 
the cell-wall of the leaves of some plants, such as Tradescantia discolc/r^ 
Curcuma ruhricaulis, and Begonia manicata, is a semi- permeable membrane, 
being permeable to water bub not to salts, or at any rate not to many 
salts. The contents of the cells contain salts, and so have a definite osmotic 
pressure. If these cells are placed in a solution having a greater osmotic 
pressure than their own, water Avill run from the cells into the solution, 
the cells will shrink and will present the appearance shown in Fig. 150 h. 
Fig. 150 a shows the appearance of the cells when surrounded by water; 
the weakest solution which produces a detachment of the cell will be 
s-pproximately isotonic with the contents of the cell. In this way a series 

* Pfeffer, Osmotische lintersucliungen, Leipzig, 1877. 

t De Vries, Zdt. /. Physik, Chemie, ii. p 415 
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of solutions can be prepared which are isotonic with each other. De Vries 
found that for non-electrolytes isotonic solutions contained in each unit of 
volume a weight of the salt proportional to the molecular weight ; in other 
words, that isotonic solutions of non-electrolytes contain the same number 
of molecules of the salt. This is another instance of the analogy between 
osmotic pressure and gaseous pressure, for it is exactly analogous to 
Avogadros’ law, that when the gaseous pressures are the same all gases' 
at the same temperature contain the same number of molecules per unit 
volume. Although the direct measurements on osmotic pressure hitherto 
made may seem a somewhat slight base for the establishment of such an 
important conception, an immense amount of experimental work has been 
done in the investigation of such phenomena as the lowering of the vapour 
pressure, the raising of the boiling- and the lowering of the freezing-point 
produced by the solution of salts in water. The conception of osmotic 
pressure enables us to calculate the magnitude of these effects from the 

strength of the solution; 
j^nxhrazui agreement between the 

values thus calculated and 
the values observed is so 
\ifater *apoiu' close as to fumish strong 
evidence of the truth of 
this conception. 

Vapour Pressure of 
a Solution.— The change 
in the vapour pressure due 
to the presence of salt in 
the solution can be calcu- 
lated by the following 
method due to Van t’ 
Hoff : Suppose the salt 
solution A, Fig. 151, is 
divided from the pure water J? by a semi-permeable membrane — i.e., one 
which is permeable by water and not by the salt; transfer a small 
quantity of water whose volume is v from A to B by moving the 
membrane from right to left. If n is the osmotic pressure of the solu- 
tion the work required to effect this transference is Hv ; now let a volume 
V of water evaporate from B and pass as vapour through the membrane into 
the chamber A and there condense. If V is the volume of the water vapour, 
Ip the excess of the vapour pressure of the water over B above that over A, 
the work done in this process is IpY, The process is clearly a reversible one, 
and hence by the Second Law of Thermodynamics, since the temperatures 
of the two chambers are the same, there can be no loss or gain of mechanical 
work. Thus, since the work spent in one part of the cycle must be equal 
to that gained in the other, we have 


Water vaporj^ 


Solution, 



Water 


M^^.mhrans 
Fig. 151. 


\iv = lpY 


Suppose p is the vapour pressure over the water, let V' be the volume 
occupied at atmospheric pressure by the quantity of water vapour which 
at the pressure p occupies the volume V ; then by Boyle’s Law, 

noV'=jt?v 
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so that 


U V 

~n~y' 


but for water vapour v/V'= 1/1200, hence 


P 


_ n 1 

'lL12l)0 


Water vapour 
and, air 


Water vapour 
and air 


^Membrane 


Fig. 152. 


The osmotic pressure in a solution of 1 gramme equivalent per litre 
of a salt which does not dissociate when dissolved is about 22 atmospheres • 
thus for such a solution ^ ’ 

2^ 

p 12U0 

or the vapour pressure over the solution is nearly 2 per cent, less than 
over pure water. 

If the^ surface of the solution is subjected to a pressure equal to 
the osmotic pressure the vapour pressure over the solution will increase 
and will be equal to the 
pressure over pure water. 

For let Fig. 152 represent a 
vessel divided by a dia- 
phragm permeable only by 
water and by water vapour, 
and let the salt solution in 
A be subject to a pressure 
equal to the osmotic pres- 
sure. Under this pressure 
the liquids will be in equi- 
librium, and there will be 
no flow of water across the diaphragm. If the vapour pressure of the 
water is greater than that of the salt solution, then water vapour from B 
will go across the diaphragm and will condense on A ; this will make 
the solution in A weaker and reduce the osmotic pressure. Since the 
•external pressure on A is now greater than its osmotic pressure, water 
will flow from .4 to ^ across the diaphragm ; thus there would be a 
continual circulation of water round the system, which would never be 
in equilibrium. As this is inadmissible, we conclude that the vapour 
pressure of the water is not greater than that of the solution ; similarly if 
it were less we could show that there would be a continual circulation in 
the opposite direction ; in this way we can show that the vapour pressure 
•of the solution when exposed to the osmotic pressure is equal to that of 
pure water. This is an example of the theorem proved in J. J. Thomson’s 
Applications of Dynamics to Physics and Chemistry (see also Poynting, 
Phil. Mag..^ xii. p. 39) that if a pressure of n atmospheres be applied to the 
surface of a liquid the vapour pressure of the liquid p is increased by Ip 
where 

^ _ ^density of the vapour at atmospheric pressure 
P density of the liquid. 

Lowering* of the Boiling-point of Solutions.— The determina- 
tion of the vapour pressure is attended with considerable diflSculty, and it 
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is much easier to measure the effect of salt on the boiling- or freezing-point 
of the solution. 

Let A and B be vessels containing respectively salt solution and pure 
water, separated by a semi-permeable membrane, and let the temperatures 
of the vessels be such that the vapour pressure over the solution is the 
same as that over pure water. Let 0 be the absolute temperature of the 

water, d -hdd that of the solu- 
tion. Now suppose a volume 
V of water flows from B to A 
across the diaphragm ; if n is 
the osmotic pressure of the 
solution, mechanical work 
will be done in this operation. 
Let this quantity of water be 
evaporated from A and pass 
through the walls of the 
diaphragm and condense in 
wnter B. As the vapour pressures 
are the same in the two 
cases, no mechanical work is 
gained or spent in this opera- 
tion. The system is now in 
its original state, and the operation is evidently a reversible one, so that 
we can apply the Second Law of Thermodynamics. Now by that law wo 
have 


Solution, 



Fig. 163. 


Heat taken from the boiler __ Heat given up in the refrigerator 
Absolute temperature of boiler Absolute temperature of refrigerator 

_ Mechanical work done by the engine 

Difference of the temperatures of boiler and refrigerator. 

In our case the mechanical work done is Hi?. The heat given up in tho 
refrigerator is the heat given out when a volume v of water condenses 
from steam at a temperature 0 ; if X is the heat given out when unit mass 
of steam condenses and a the density of the liquid, the heat given out in 
the refrigerator is X(tv ; hence by the Second Law we have 


^=1? or 

0 ^0 0 \(T 

Let us apply this to find the change in the boiling-point produced by 
dissolving 1 gramme equivalent of a salt in a litre of watery here II 
is 22 atmospheres, or in C.G.S. units 22 x 10®. X is the latent heat of 
steam in mechanical units — i,e., 536 x 4*2 x 10^, tr is unity, and 0 = 373; 


hence 




^0 = 


373 X 22 X 10® 
536 X 4-2 X 10^ 


= ’37 of a degree. 


The experiments of Raoult and others on the raising of the boiling- 
point of solutions of organic salts which do not dissociate have shown 

* The heat given out or taken in by the volume of water when going from one 
chamber to the other is negligible in comparison with that required to vaporise the. 
water 
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that the amount of the rise in the boiling-point is almost exactly ’37 of 
a degree for each gramme equivalent per litre, a result which is strong 
confirmation of the truth of the theory of osmotic pressure. 

Lowering of the Freezing-point of Solutions.— A similar in- 
vestigation enables us to calculate the depression of the freezing-point 
due to the addition of salt. Let A, B (Fig. 154) represent two vessels 
separated by a semi-permeable membrane, A containing the salt solution 
at its freezing-point and B pure water at its freezing-point. Let a volume 
V of water pass across the semi-permeable membrane from Bio A \ if n 
is the osmotic pressure of the solution, mechanical work Ilv will be gained 
by this process ; let this quantity of water be frozen in A, the ice produced 
taken from A placed in B, and there melted. The system has now returned 
to its original condition, and the process is plainly reversible ; hence we can 


MernbroLn-^ 



apply the Second Law of Thermodynamics. If is the absolute tempera- 
ture of the freezing-point of pure water, 0-30 that of the freezing-point 
of the solution, if X is the latent heat of water, and o- its density; the 
heat taken from the hot chamber B at the temperature 0 is Xav ; hence 
by the Second Law we have 

Xav _ n^’ 30 _ n 
0 hd 0 Xa 


Thus in the case of water for which 0 = 273, X = 80 x 4*2 x 10’', o' — 1 and 
when the strength of the solution is 1 gramme equivalent per litre, 

n = 22x10®- hence 30 = 1‘79°. 


This has been verified by Kaoult in the case of solutions of organic 
salts and acids. The result^ of the comparison of theory with expen- 
ment for a variety of solvents is shown in the following table . 


Solvent 

Acetic acid . 
Formic acid . 
Benzene 
Nitro-benzene 
Ethylene-dibromide 


Lowering of freezing-point for orjganic salts, 
1 gramme molecule dissolved in a litre 


Observed 

3-9 

2-8 

4*9 

7*05 

11-7 


Calculated 

3*88 

2*8 

5*1 

6-9 

11-9 


N 
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Dissociation of Electrolytes.— The preceding theory gives a 
satisfactory account of the effect upon the boiling- and freezing-points 
produced by organic salts and acids when the osmotic pressure is 
calculated on the assumption that it is equal to the gaseous pressure 
which would be produced by the same weight of the salt if it were 
gasified and confined in a volume equal to that of the solvent. When, 
however, mineral salts or acids are dissolved in water the effect on the 
boiling- and freezing-points produced by n gramme equivalents per litre is 
greater than that produced by the same number of gramme equivalents of 
an organic salt, although if the osmotic pressure were given by the same 
rule, the effects on the freezing- and boiling-points ought to be the same 
in the two cases. The osmotic pressure then in a solution of a mineral 
salt or acid is greater than in one of equivalent strength (i.e., one 
for which n is the same) of an organic salt or acid; this has been 
verified by direct measurement of the osmotic pressure by the methods 
of Pfeffer and De Vries. This increase in the osmotic pressure is 
explained by Arrhenius as being due to a partial dissociation of the 
molecules of the salts into their constitutents ; thus some of the 
molecules of NaCl are supposed to split up into separate atoms of 
Na and 01 ; since by this dissociation the number of individual 
particles in unit volume is increased, the osmotic pressure, if it follows 
the law of gaseous pressure, will also be increased. According to 
Arrhenius, the atoms of Na and Cl into which the molecule of the salt 
is split are charged respectively with positive and negative electricity, 
which, as they move under electric forces, will make the solution a 
conductor of electricity. In this way he accounts for the fact that 
those solutions in which the osmotic pressure is abnormally large are 
conductors of electricity, and that, as a rule, the greater the conduc- 
tivity the greater the excess of the osmotic pressure. This view, of 
which an account will be given in the volume on Electricity, has been 
very successful in connecting the various properties of solutions. 

Though the osmotic pressure plays such an important part in the 
theory of solution, there is no generally accepted view of the way in which 
the salt produces this pressure. One view ■ is that the salt exists in the 
interstices between the molecules of the solvent in the state corresponding 
to a perfect gas. If the volume of these interstices bore a constant 
proportion to the volume of the solvent, then, whatever this ratio may be, 
we should get the ordinary relation between the quantity of salt and 
the osmotic pressure to which it gives rise. For, suppose p is the 
pressure of the gaseous salt, v the volume of the interstices, V the volume 
of the solvent ; then if a semi-permeable membrane be pushed so that a 
volume SV of water passes through it, and n is the osmotic pressure, 
then the work done is n^V ; but if is the diminution in the volume 
of the interstices, the work done is plv ; hence 

naV 

but if the volume occupied by the interstices bears a constant ratio to 
that of the solvent 

Y V 

where V is the volume of the solvent ; hence 
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nY=pi? or 11 = ^; 

that is, the osmotic pressure is the same as if the gaseous salts occupied 
the whole volume of the solvent. 

Another view {see Poynting, Phil. Mag. 42, p. 289) is that the 
phenomenon known as osmotic pressure arises from the molecules of salt 
clinging to the molecules of the water, and so diminishing the mobility and 
therefore the rate of diffusion of the latter. Thus, suppose we have pure 
water and a salt solution separated by a semi-permeable membrane, since the 
water molecules in the solution are clogged by the salt they will not be able 
to pass across the membrane as quickly as those from the pure water, thus 
there will be a flow of water across the membrane from the pure water 
to the solution. Poynting shows that the mobility of the molecules of 
a liquid is increased by pressure, so that by applying a proper pressure 
to the solution we may make the mobility of the molecules of water in 
it the same as those of the pure water ; in this case there will be no 
flow across the membrane; this pressure is the osmotic pressure. 
Poynting shows that this view will explain the properties of inorganic 
salts if we suppose that each molecule of salt can completely destroy 
the mobility of one molecule of water. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

DIFFUSION OF GASES. 

Ip a mixture of two gases A and B is confined in a vessel the gases 
will mix and each will ultimately he uniformly diffused through the vessel 
as if the other were not present. If they are not uniformly mixed to 
begin with there will be a flow of the gas A from the places where the 
density of A is great to those where it is small. The law of this diffusion 
is analogous to that of the conduction of heat or to the diffusion of liquids 
and may be expressed mathematically as follows : Suppose the two gases 
are arranged so that the layers of equal density are horizontal planes, and 
let p be the density of A at a height x above a fixed horizontal plane ; then 
in unit time the mass of A which passes downward through unit area of a 
horizontal plane at a height x is proportional to the gradient of p and is 

equal to where K is the interdiffusity of the gases A and B. The 

value of K has been measured by Loschmidt* and Obermayert for a 
considerable number of pairs of gases. The method employed by these 
observers was to take a long vertical cylinder separated into two parts by a 
disc in the middle. The lower half of the cylinder was filled with the 
heavier gas, the upper half with the lighter. The disc was then removed 
with great care so as not to set up air currents, and the gases were then 
allowed to diffuse into each other; after the lapse of a certain time the 
disc was replaced and the amount of the heavier gas in the upper half of 
the cylinder determined. From this the value of K was determined on 
the assumption (which is probably only approximately true) that the 
value of K does not change when the proportions of the two gases are 
altered. WaitzJ used a different method to determine the coefficient of 
interdiffusion of air and carbonic acid ; beginning with the carbonic acid 
below the air he measured by means of Jamin’s interference refractometer 
the refractive index of various layers after the lapse of definite intervals of 
time ; from the refractive index he could calculate the proportion of air and 
carbonic acid gas, and was thus able to follow the course of the diffusion. 
He found that the coefficient of diffusion depended to some extent on the 
proportion between the two gases, the values of K at atmospheric pressure 
at 0° 0. varying between *1288 and ’1366 cm.^sec. The values found by 
Loschmidt and v. Obermayer are given in the following table. They are 
for 76 cm. pressure and 0° 0; . 

* Losobimdt, Wien. Berichte, 61, p. 367, 1870, 62, p. 468, 1870. 

I Obermayer, Wien. Berichte^ 81, p. 162, 1880. 

I Waitz, Wkdemamn'e Annalen, 17, p. 201, 1882. 
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Gases. 

CO.-Nfi 



Loschmidt. 
K cm. 2/sec. 

. *09831 

GO, -GO. 



. *14055 

00,-0, . 



. *14095 

CO, -Air 



. *14231 

CO, -OH, 



. *15856 

CO,-H, 



. *55585 

00,-0,H, 





CO-0, . 



. *18022 

CO-H. . 



. *64223 

co-cX 





SO,-H,. 



. *48278 

0,-H, . 



. *72167 

0,-N, . 



. 

0, - Air . 





Hj-Air . 



_ 

H,-CH, 





H,-N,0 





H,-OX 




H,-0,H, 



— 


VON Obermayer. 
K ora. 2/sec. 

. *09166 
. *13142 
. *13569 
. *13433 
. *14650 
. *53409 
. *10061 
. *18717 
. *64884 
. *11639 

. *66550 
. *17875 
. *17778 
. *63405 
. *62544 
. *53473 
. *45933 
. *48627 


We may, perhaps, gain some idea of the rapidity of diffusion by saying 
that the rate of equalisation in composition of a mixture of hydrogen and 
air is about half that of the equalisation of temperature in copper. 

As an example of the rate at which diffusion goes on we may quote the 
result of an experiment by Graham on the diffusion of CO^ into air. 
Carbonic acid was poured into a vertical cylinder 57 cm. high until it filled 
one-tenth of the cylinder. The upper nine-tenths of the vessel was 
filled with air and the gases were left to diffuse. They were found to be 
very approximately uniformly distributed throughout the cylinder after 
the lapse of about two hours. As the time taken to reach a state of 
approximately uniform distribution is proportional to the square of the 
length of the cylinder, if the cylinder were only one centimetre long 
approximately uniform distribution would be attained after the lapse of 
about two seconds. 

The interdiffusity is inversely proportional to the pressure of the 
mixed gas ; it increases with the temperature. According to the experi- 
ments of Loschmidt and v. Obermayer it is proportional to 0” where 6 is 
the absolute temperature and n a quantity which for different pairs of 
gases varies between 1*75 and 2. 

Diffusion of Vapours.— The case when one of the diffusing gases 
is the vapour of a liquid is of special importance, as it is on the rate 
of diffusion that the rate of evaporation depends. The methods which 
have been employed to measure the rate of diffusion of the vapour of a 
liquid consist essentially in having some of the liquid at the bottom of a 
cylindrical tube and directing a blast of vapour-free gas across the mouth 
of the tube. When the blast has been blowing for some time a uniform 
gradient of the density of the vapour is established in the tube, the value 
of this is S/I where S is the maximum vapour pressure of the liquid at the 
temperature of the experiment and ^ the distance of the surface of the 
liquid from the mouth of the tube. The mass of vapour which in unit 
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time flows out of the tube — (i.e., the amount of the liquid which evaporates 
in unit time and which can therefore be easily measured), is where K 
is the diffusivity of the vapour into the gas; as 5 is known we can readily 
determine K by this method. A few of the results of experiments made 
by Stefan* and Winkelmannf are given in the following table : 


Value op K in 

cm.2/sec. AT 0°0. 

AND 760 mm. 

Pressure. 


Hydrogen. 

Air. 

Carbonic acid. 

"Water- vapour . 

. -687 

. *198 

. *131 

Ether 

. *296 

. *0775 

, *0552 

Carbon-bisulphide 

. -369 

. -0883 

. *0629 

Benzol 

. -294 

. *0751 

. *0527 

Methyl-alcohol . 

. -^OOl . 

. -1325 

. . -0880 

Ethyl-alcohol 

. -3806 . 

. *0994 

. ’0693 


Explanation of Diffusion on the Kinetic Theory of Gases.— 

The kinetic theory according to which a gas consists of a great number of 
individual particles called molecules in rapid motion, affords a ready ex- 
planation of diffusion. Suppose we have two layers A and B in a mixture 
of gases and that these layers are separated by a plane 0. Let there be 
more molecules of some gas y in A than in B, then since the molecules are 
in motion they will be continually crossing the plane of separation, some 
going from A to B and some from B to A, but inasmuch as the molecules 
of y in A are more numerous than those in B, more will pass from A to B 
than from B to A. Thus, A will lose and B gain some of the gas y ; this 
will go on until the quantities of y in unit volumes of the layers A and B 
are equal, when as many molecules will pass from A to B as from B to A, 
and thus the equality, when once established, will not be disturbed by the 
motion of the molecules. It follows from the kinetic theory of gases 
(see Boltzmann VorUmngen vher Gasiheorie, p. 91) that, if there are n 
molecules of y in unit volume of B, n + 8n in a unit volume of A at a 
distance ^£c from that in B, and if x be measured at right angles to the 
plane separating the layers, then the excess of the number of molecules 
of y which go across unit area of C from A to B over those which go from 

A to B is equal to *3502X0^, where X is the mean free path of the molecules 

of y and c, their average velocity of translation ; the quantity Xc is evidently 
proportional to the diffusity. 

Now c only depends upon the temperature, being proportional to the 
square root of the absolute temperature, while X is inversely proportional 
to the density, and if the density is given it does not, at least if the 
molecules are regarded as hard elastic spheres, depend upon the tempera- 
ture. If the pressure is given, then the density will be inversely, and 
X therefore directly proportional to the absolute temperature. Thus, on 
this theory the coefficient of diffusion should vary as 01 where 0 is the 
absolute temperatuie. The experiments of Loschmidt and von Obermayer 
seem to show that it varies somewhat more rapidly with the temperature. 

Another method of regarding the process of diffusion, which for some 
purposes is of great utility, is as follows : The diffusion of one gas A 
through another B when the layers of equal density are at right angles to 

* Stefan, Wien. Akad. Ber., 65, p. 323, 1872. 

. : j :i’ . t Winkelmann, TfiVrf. 22,^pp. 1 and 152, 1884. 
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the axis x may be regarded as due to a current of the gas A moving 
parallel to the axis of x with a certain velocity u through a current of B 
streaming with the velocity v in the opposite direction. To move a current 
of one gas through another requires the application of a force to one gas in 
one direction and an equal force to the other gas in the opposite direction. 
This force will be proportional (1) to the relative velocity u + voi the two 
currents, (2) to the number of molecules of A per unit volume, and (3) to 
that of the molecules of B. Let it then per unit volume of gas be equal 
to Ajg Pi P 2 where Aj^ is a quantity depending on the nature of the 

gases A and B, but not upon their densities n or upon the velocity with which 
they are streaming through each other; p^ and p^ are respectively the 
densities of the gases A and B — i.e., their masses per unit volume. Hence, 
to sustain the motion of the gases a force A^^ p^ p^ (u 4- v) parallel to x must 
act on each unit of volume of A and an equal force in the opposite 
direction on each unit volume of B. These forces may arise in two ways ; 
there may be external forces acting on the gases, and there may also be 
forces arising from variations in the partial pressures due to the two 
gases. Let Xj, be the external forces per unit mass acting on the gases 
A and B respectively, and the partial pressures of the gases A and B 
respectively. Considering the forces acting parallel to x on unit volume 
of A, the external force is X^pj, and the force due to the variation of the 
partial pressure is - dpjdx ; hence the total force is equal to - dpjdx + XiPp 
and as this is the force driving A through B we have 

^ig + X,p, = A,f^,{u + v) ( 1 ) 

eimilarly, ~^ + X^ 2 = - A,jp,pj(!6 + ®) (2) 

Let us consider the case when there are no external forces and when 
the total pressure pj +P 2 is constant throughout the vessel in which 
diffusion is taking place. In this case the number of molecules of A 
which cross unit area in unit time must equal the number of molecules ot 
B which cross the same area in the same time in the opposite direction. 
Let this number be q ; then if n.^ are respectively the numbers ot 
molecules of A and B per unit volume. 


q = n^u = n^v 

If mj, are the masses of the molecules of A and B respectively 


P2 = ^2^2 


hence ^i 2 PiP 2 {'^ + + ^ 2 ) 9 ' 

Now Wj + Wg is proportional to the total pressure, 
constant throughout the volume, will be constant, 

equation (I) and writing N for we get 


and as this is 
Putting X=0 in 


1 

Ai3W'qm2N dx 


Now 


Pl^Po 
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where is the number of molecules of a gas in unit volume at a standard 


pressure Po ; 
hence 


^ dn^ 

NnoAwjWtj dx 


Now q is the number of molecules of A passing unit surface in unit 
time and dnjdx is the gradient of this number ; hence, from the definition 
of K, the interdifFusivity, given on p. 196, we see 


K = 

or if P is the total pressure 

k=-.-L._/p.Y 

Thus, if Ajj is constant, K varies inversely as P, and directly as 
Since the pressure of a given number of molecules per unit volume is 
proportional to the absolute temperature, K, if A^^ is constant, varies 
directly as the square of the absolute temperature. 

We can determine Ajg if we know the velocity acquired by one of the 
gases A when acted upon by a known force. Suppose that the gas A is 
uniformly distributed, so that dpjdx = 0, and that when acted upon by a 
known force it moves through B with a velocity u ; suppose, too, that B is 
very largely in excess and is not acted upon by the force, we have then v 
very small compared with w, and from equation (1) we have 



Thus, if we know the velocity acquired under a known force X, we can 
find Aj 2 , and hence K, the diffusivity. This result is of great importance 
in the theory of the diffusion of ions in electrolytes, and Nernst has 
developed an electrolytic theory of diffusion in fluids on this basis. 
Another important application of this result is to determine X from 
measurements of K and u. Thus, to take an example, if the particles of 
the gas A are charged with electricity and placed in an electric field of 
known strength, the force X will depend upon the charge ; hence, if in this 
case we measure (as has been done by Townsend) the values of K and w, 
we can deduce the value of X, and hence the charge carried by the 
particles of A . 

On the 0bstP4iction offered to the Diffusion of Gases by a 
perforated Diaphragfm. — if a perforated diaphragm is placed across a 
cylinder it does not diminish the diffusion of gases in the cylinder in the 
ratio of the area of the openings in the diaphragm to the whole area of 
the diaphragm, but in a much smaller degree, for the effect of the per- 
foration is to make the gradient in the density of the gases in the neigh- 
bourhood of the hole greater than it would have been if the diaphragm 
had been removed, and therefore the flow through the hole greater than 
through an equal area when there is no diaphragm. Thus, to take a case 
investigated by Dr. Horace Brown and Mr. Escombe {Proceedings Royal 
Society, vol. 67, p. 124), suppose we have CO, in a cylinder, and place 
across the cylinder a disc wet with a solution of caustic alkali which 
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absorbs the CO^, so that the density of the CO^ next the disc is zero 
Then if p is the density of the CO^ at the top of the cylinder, the density 
gradient is pjl where I is the distance between the disc and the top of the 
cylinder, so that the amount of CO^ absorbed by unit area of the disc 
will be Jcpil where Jc is the diffusivity of OOg through itself . Now suppose, 
instead of a disc extending completely across the cylinder, we have a much 
smaller disc of radius a, then at the disc the density of the COg will be 
zero, but it will recover its normal value p at a distance from the disc 
proportional to a ; thus the gradient of density in the neighbourhood of 
the disc will be of the order pja and not pjl, and the amount of CO 
absorbed by the disc will be proportional to k {p/a) ira? — -i.e., will be 
proportional to a ; thus the absorption of the OOg will only diminish as 
the radius of the disc and not as the area. This was verified by Brown 
and Escombe, and it has very important applications to the passage of 
gases through the openings in the leaves of plants. 

Diffusion of Gases throug*h Porous Bodies.— There are three 

processes by which gas may pass through a solid perforated by a series of 
holes or canals ; the size of the holes or pores determining the method by 
which the gas escapes. If the plate is thin and the pores are not 
exceedingly fine, the gas escapes by what is called effusion ; this is the 
process by which water or air escapes from a vessel in which a hole is 
bored. The rate of escape is given by Torricelli’s theorem, so that the 
velocity with which a gas streams through an aperture into a vacuum is 
proportional to the square root of the quotient of the pressure of the gas 
by its density, and thus for different gases under the same pressure the 
velocity will vary inversely as the square root of the density of the gas. 
Bunsen founded on this result a method of finding the density of gases. 
This case, strictly speaking, is not one of diffusion at all, but merely the 
flow of the gas as a whole through the aperture. If the gas is a mixture 
of different gases its composition will not be altered when the gas passes 
through an aperture of this kind. 

The second method is the one which occurs when the holes are not too 
fine, and when the thickness of the plate is large compared with the 
diameter of the holes. In this case the laws are the same as when a gas 
flows through long tubes ; they depend on the viscosity of the gas, and are 
discussed in the chapter relating to that property of bodies. No change 
in the composition of a mixture of gases is produced when fche gases are 
forced through apertures of this kind ; this is again a motion of the gas 
as a whole, and not a true case of diffusion. The third method occurs 
when the pores are exceedingly fine, such as those found in plates of 
meerschaum, stucco, or a plate of graphite prepared by squeezing together 
powdered graphite until it forms a coherent mass. In this case, when we 
have a mixture of two gases, each finds its way through the plate 
independently of the other, and the composition of the mixture is in 
general altered by the passage of the gas through the plate. The laws 
governing the passage of gases through pores of this kind were investi- 
gated by Graham, who found that the volume of the gas (estimated at a 
standard pressure) passing through a porous plate was directly proper^ 
tional to the difference of the pressures of the gas on the two sides, and 
inversely proportional to the square root of the molecular weight of the 
gas. Thus for the same difference of pressure hydrogen was found to 
escape through a plate of compressed graphite at four times the rate of 
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oxygen. Thus, if we have mixtures of equal volumes of hydrogen and 
oxygen and allow them to pass through a porous diaphragm, since the 
hydrogen gets through at four times the rate of the oxygen, the mixture, 
after passing through the plate, will be much richer in hydrogen than in 
oxygen. The rate of diffusion can be measured by an instrument of the 
following kind : A porous plate is fastened on the top of a tube which can 
be used as a barometer tube. A vessel for holding the gas being attached 
to the upper part of the tube, this and the space above the mercury are 
exhausted ; gas at a definite pressure is then let into the vessel, and the 
rate at which it passes through the diaphragm into the vacuum over the 

mercury is measured by the rate of 
depression of the mercury column. 

The laws of diffusion of gases 
through fine pores are readily explained 
by the Kinetic Theory of Gases ; for if 
the pores are so fine that the molecules 
pass through them without coming 
into collision with other molecules, the 
rate at which the molecules pass through 
will be proportional to the average 
velocity of translation of the molecules. 
According to the Kinetic Theory of 
Gases this average velocity is inversely 
proportional to the square root of the 
molecular weight of the gas and directly 
proportional to the square root of the 
absolute temperature, hence at a given 
temperature the velocity with which 
the gas streams through the apertures 
will be inversely proportional to the 
square root of the molecular weight; 
this is the result discovered by Graham. 

Thermal Effusion.— The same 
reasoning will explain another pheno- 
Yio. 155 . menon sometimes called thermal effu- 

sion. Suppose we have a vessel divided 
into two portions by a porous diaphragm ; let the pressures in the two 
portions be equal but their temperatures different, then gas will stream 
from the cold to the hot part of the vessel through the diaphragm. For 
since the pressures are equal the densities in the two parts of the vessel 
are inversely proportional to the absolute temperatures while the velocities 
are directly proportional to the square roots of the absolute temperatures ; 
hence the number of molecules passing from the gas through the 
diaphragm, which is proportional to the product of the densities and the 
velocities, will be inversely proportional to the square root of the absolute 
temperature ; thus more gas will pass from the cold side than from the 
hot, and there will be a stream of gas from the cold to the hot portion 
through the diaphragm. 

Atmolysis. — The diffusion of gases through porous bodies was applied 
by Graham to produce the separation of a mixture of gases ; this 
separation was called by him atmolysis, and to effect it he used an 
instrument of the kind shown in Fig. 156^ A long tube made from the 
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stems of clay tobacco-pipes is fixed by means of corks in a glass or 
metal tube. A glass tube is inserted in one of the end corks, and is 
connected with an air-pump so that the annular spaces between the 
tobacco-pipes and the outer tube can be exhausted. The mixed gases 
whose constituents have to be separated is made to flow through the clay 
pipes. Some of the gases escape through the walls and can be pumped 
away and collected while the rest flows on through the tube. In the gas 
which passes through the walls of the tube there is a greater proportion 
of the lighter gas than there was in the mixture originally, while in the 
gas which flows along the tube there is a greater proportion of the 



heavier constituent. If the constituents of the gases differ much in 
density a considerable separation of the gases may be produced by this 
arrangement. 

Passage of a Gas through India-rubber.— The fact that gases 
can passthrough thin india-rubber was discovered in 1831 by Mitchell, who 
found that india-rubber toy-balloons collapsed sooner when inflated with 
carbonic acid than with hydrogen or air, and sooner with hydrogen than 
air. The subject was investigated by Graham, who gave the following 
table for the volumes of different gases which pass through india-rubber 
in the same time : 


N, . . . .1 

CO ... . 1*13 

Air ... . M49 

CH, . . . . 2148 


0. . . . . 2*550 

H; .... 5-5 
CO^. . . . 13’585 


The speed with which the gases pass through the rubber increases 
very rapidly with its temperature. There is no simple relation between 
these volumes and the densities of the gas as there is in the case of 
diffusion through a porous plate, and the mechanism by which the gases 
effect their passage is probably quite different in the two cases. The 
passage of gases through rubber seems to have many points of resem- 
blance to the passage of liquids through colloidal ^pembranes such as 
parchment-paper or bladder. The rubber is able to absorb and retain a 
certain amount of carbonic acid gas, this amount increasing with the 
pressure of the gas in contact with the surface of the rubber. Thus the 
layers of rubber next the CO^ first get saturated with the gas, and this 
state of saturation gets transmitted from layer to layer ; but as on the 
other side of the sheet of rubber the pressure of the CO^ is less, the outer 
layers cannot retain the whole of their CO, so that some of the gas 

Passage of a Gas through Liquids.— This is probably aaalogoM 
to the last case ; the gases which are most readily absorbed by the liquid 
are those which pass through it most rapidly. 
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Passage of Gases through red-hot Metal.— Deyille and Troost 

found that hydrogen passed readily through red-hot platinum and iron. 
No gas besides hydrogen is known to pass through platinum. Troost 
found that oxygen diffused through a red-hot silver tube ; quartz is said 
to be penetrable at high temperatures by the gases from the oxyhydrogen 
flame. 

Diffusion of Metals through Metals. — Daniell showed that 
mercury diffused through lead, tin, zinc, gold, and silver. Henry proved 
the diffusion of mercury through lead by a very striking experiment : he 
took a bent piece of lead and placed the lower part of the shorter arm in 
contact with mercury ; after the lapse of some time he found that the 
mercury trickled out of the longer arm. He also showed the diffusion of 
two solid metals through each other by depositing a thin layer of silver 
on copper ; when this was heated the silver disappeared, but on etching 
away the copper surface silver was found. A remarkable series of ex- 
periments on the diffusion of metals through lead, tin and bismuth has been 
made by Sir W. Roberts- Austin* ; his results are given in the following 
table. K is the diffusivity : 


(fusing Metal. 

Solvent. 

Temperature. 

K cm. 2/sec. 

Gold 

Lead 

... 492° ... 

3’47xl0-5 

,, 

»» 

... 492° ... 

3-55xl0-s 

Platinum . . . 


... 492° ... 

1-96x10-5 

„ 

» 

... 492° ... 

1-96 X 10-5 

Gold 

j) 

... 555 

3-G9xl0-5 

,, ... 

Bismuth 

... 555 

5 23x 10-5 

,, ... 

Tin 

... 555 

5-38x10-5 

Silver 

» 

... 555 

4-77 X 10-5 

Lead 


... 555 

3-68x10-5 

Gold 

Lead 

... 550 ... 

3-69x10-5 

Rhodium 

11 

... 550 ... 

3-51x10-5 


It will be seen from these results that the rate of diffusion of gold 
through lead at about 500° is considerably greater than that of sodium 
chloride through water at 18° 0. Sir W. !l^berts-Austin has lately shown 
that there is an appreciable diflusion of gold through solid lead kept at 
ordinary atmospheric temperatures, 

♦ Roberts- Austin, PhU. Trans. A., 1896, p. 393. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

VISCOSITY OF LIQUIDS. 

A FLUID, whether liquid or gaseous, when not acted on by external 
forces, moves like a rigid body when in a steady state of motion. When 
in this state there can be no motion of one part of the liquid relative 
to another ; if such relative motion is produced, say by stirring the 
liquid, it will die away soon after the stirring ceases. Thus, for example, 
when a stream of water flows over a fixed horizontal plane, since the 
top layers of the stream are moving while the bottom layer in contact 
with the plane is at rest, one part of the stream is moving relatively 
to the other, but this relative motion can only be maintained by the 
action of an external force which makes the pressure increase as we go 
up stream. If this force were withdrawn the whole of the stream 

A 

C 

would come to rest. The slowly moving liquid near the bottom of 
the stream acts as a drag on the more rapidly moving liquid near the top, 
and there are a series of tangential forces acting between the horizontal 
layers into which we may suppose the stream divided ; thus the force 
acting along a surface such as AB tends to retard the more rapidly 
moving liquid above it and accelerate the motion of the liquid below 
it ; it thus tends to equalise the motion, and if there were no external 
forces these tangential stresses would soon reduce the fluid to rest. 
The property of a liquid whereby it resists the relative motion of its 
parts is called viscosity. The law of this viscous resistance was formu- 
lated by Newton [Principia^ Lib. IL, Sec. 9). It may be stated as 
follows: Suppose that a stratum of liquid of thickness c is moving 
horizontally from left to right and that the horizontal velocity, which 
is nothing at CD, increases uniformly with the height of the liquid, 
and let the top layer be moving with the velocity Y ; then the 
tangential stress which may be supposed to act across each unit of a 
surface such as AB is proportional to the gradient of the velocity— i.e., 
to Y/c— and tends to stop the relative motion ; i.e., the tangential stress 
on the liquid below AB is from left to right, that on the liquid above 
AB from right to left. The i-atio of the stress to the velocity gradient is 
called the viscosity of the fluid ; we shall denote it by the symbol jy. 
The viscosity may be defined ** in terms of quantities, which may be 
directly measured as follows : The viscosity of a substance is measured 
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by the tangential force on unit area of either of two horizontal planes 
at unit distance apart, one of which is fixed, while the other moves 
with the unit of velocity, the space between being filled with the viscous 
substance ” (Maxwell’s Theory of Heat). 

It will be seen that there is a close analogy between the viscous 
stress and the shearing stress in a strained elastic solid. If a stratum 
of an elastic solid, such as that in Fig. 157, is strained so that the hori- 
zontal displacement at a point P is proportional to the height of P 
above the plane CD, the tangential stress is equal to w x (gradient of 
the displacement) where n is the rigidity of the substance. The viscous 
stress is thus related to the velocity in exactly the same way as the 
shearing stress is related to the displacement. This analogy is brought 
out in the method of regarding viscosity introduced by Poisson and 
Maxwell. According to this view, a viscous liquid is regarded as able 
to exert a certain amount of shearing stress, but is continually breaking 
down under the influence of the stress. We may crudely represent 
the state of things by a model formed of a mixture of matter in 
states A and B, of which A can exert shearing stress while B cannot, 
while under the influence of the stress matter is continually passing 
from the state A to the state B. If the rate at which the shear 
disappears from the model is proportional to the shear, say X0, where 
0 is the shear, then, when things are in a steady state, the rate at 
which unit of volume of the substance is losing shear must be equal 
to the rate at which shear is supplied to it. If | is the horizontal 
displacement of a point at a distance x from the plane of reference, then 

0 = The rate at which shear is supplied to unit volume is ddidt or — — • 

dx ^ . . ‘ dx dt' 

but d^jdt is equal to v, the horizontal velocity of the particle, hence the 
rate at which the shear is supplied is dv/dx. Thus, in the steady state, 


If n is the coefficient of rigidity, the shear 0 will give a tangential 
stress equal to nd or 

n dv 
A dx. 

If ri is the coefficient of viscosity, the viscous tangential stress is equal to 

dv 

, ^dx. 

Hence, if the viscous stress arises from the rigidity of the substance, 

ri = nj\. 

The quantity X is called the time of relaxation of the medium ; it 
measures the time taken by the shear to disappear from the substance 
when no fresh shear is supplied to it. 

This view of the viscosity of liquids is the one that naturally suggests 
itself when we approach the liquid condition by starting from the solid 
state ; if we approach the liquid condition by starting from the gaseous 
.state we are led (see p. 218) to regard viscosity as analogous to diffusion 
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and as arising from the movement of the molecules from one part of the 
substance to another. This point of view will be considered later. 

Flow of a Viscous Fluid thpough a Cylindrical Capillary 

Tube. — ^When the fluid is driven through the tube by a constant 
difference of pressure it settles down into a steady state of motion such 
that each particle of the fluid moves parallel to the axis of the tube 
provided that the velocity of ’ 

the fluid through the tube does 
not exceed a certain value de- 
pending on the viscosity of the 
liquid and the radius of the 
tube. The relation between 
the difference of pressure at 

the beginning and end of the 

tube and the quantity of liquid 
flowing through the tube in 
unit time can be determined as 
follows : 

Let the cross-section of the 
tube be a circle of radius OA = a, 
let V be the velocity of the fluid 
parallel to the axis of the tube 
at a point P distant r from this 
axis. Then dvjdr is the gradient 
of the velocity, and the tangen- 
tial stress due to the viscosity 
is rjdvidr: this stress acts parallel 

to the axis of the tube. Consider the portion of fluid bounded by two 
coaxial cylinders through P and Q and by two planes at right angles to 
the axis of the tube at a distance Az apart. Let r, r-f Ar be the radii of 
the cylinder through P and Q respectively. The tangential stress due to 

the 



Fio. 168 . 


viscosity acting in the direction to diminish ?? is at P e(]ual to 




area of the surface of the cylinder through P included between the two 
planes is 27 rrA^, hence the total stress on this surface is 

dr 


Similarly the stress acting on the surface of the cylinder through Q 
included between the two planes is 

and this acts in the direction to increase v; hence the resultant stress 
tending to increase v is equal to 

27n?-fY?*^)A?-A2! 

dr\ dr j 

Besides these tangential forces there are the pressures acting over the 
plane ends of the ring; if II denote the pressure gradient— t.e., the 
increase of pressure per unit length in the direction of v, then the 
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effect of the pressures over the ends of the ring is equivalent to 
a force 27rrAr.nAi2: tending to diminish v. Since the motion is steady there 
is no change in the momentum of the fluid, hence the force tending to 
diminish v must be equal to that tending to increase it ; we thus get 

2irT} f I r ArA« = 27rrnAr A« 

d7‘\ dr I 



Now since the liquid is moving parallel to the axis of the tube the 
pressure must be the same all over a cross- section of the tube; hence 
n does not depend upon r. Again, v must be the same for all points 
at the same distance from the axis, if the fluid is incompressible, for if 
V changed as we moved parallel to the axis down the tube, the volume of 
liquid flowing into the ring through P and Q would not be the same as 
that flowing out. Since 11 does not depend upon r, and the left-hand side 
of equation (1) does not depend upon anything but r, we see that n must 
be constant ; hence, integrating (1), we get 

where C is a constant ; we have therefore 


integrating again we have 


dv 1 tt . 
rj =irn + - 
dr r 


r)V = \r'^Tl 4- 0 log r + O* 


( 2 ) 


where C' is another constant of integration. Since the velocity is not 
infinite along the axis of the tube — i.e., when r = 0, 0 must vanish. To 
determine O' we have the condition that at the surface of the tube 
the liquid is at rest, or that there is no slipping of the liquid past 
the walls of the tube. This has been doubted ; indeed, Helmholtz and 
Piotrowski thought that they detected finite effects due to the slipping 
of the liquid over the solid. Some very careful experiments made by 
Whetham seem to show that under any ordinary conditions of flow no 
appreciable slipping exists, at least in the case of liquids. We shall 
assume then that -y = 0 at the surface of the tube — i.e., when r = a ; this^ 
condition reduces equation (2) to 


= ( 3 ) 

Now if jOj is the pressure where the liquid enters the tube, the 
pressure where it leaves it, I tho length of the tube, 


n_ APx-Pt) 

~ir~ 

the negative sign is taken because the pressure gradient was taken 
positive when the pressure increases in the direction of v. Substituting 
this value for 11, equation (3) becomes 




( 4 ) 
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The volume of liquid Q which passes in unit time across a section of 


the tube 


a 

= J "iin'vdr. 

o 

JPi-ftV,,, 


.Q 


(-) 


This IS the law disravered by Poiseuille for the flow of liquids through 
^pillary tubes. We see that the quantity flowing through such a tube 
** ®f the area of cross-section of the tube. 

When the liquid flows through the capillary tube from a large vessel, 
pressure at the orifice A of the capillary tube 
differs slightly from that due to the head of the liquid above A, for this 



Fig. 159. 


head of liquid has not merely to drive the liquid through the capillary 
tube against the resistance due to viscosity, it has also to communicjite- 
velocity and therefore kinetic energy to the liquid, so that part of the 
head is used to set the liquid in motion. We can calculate the cor- 
rection due to this cause as follows ; let h be the height of the surface 
of the liquid in the large vessel above the outlet of the capillary tube, f) 
the density of the liquid ; then if Q is the volume of the liquid 
flowing through the tube in unit time, the work done in unit time is 
equal to gphQ ; this work is spent (1) in driving the liquid through the 
capillary tube against viscosity, and this part is equal to (f), -p^j Q if 
jOj and are the pressures at the beginning and end of the capillary tube 
(2) in giving kinetic energy to the liquid. The kinetic energy given to- 
the liquid in unit time is equal to 

2P / ^ X ^Ttrdr 

0 

where v is the velocity of exit at a distance r from the axis of the capillary 
tube. If we assume that the distribution of velocity given by equation (4) 
holds right up to the end B of the tube, then by the help of the equation (5) 

20 

we have v = - r^) 

trii* 


o 
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Substituting this value in the integral we find that the kinetic energy 
possessed by the fluid issuing from the tube in unit time is 
hence, equating the work spent in unit time to the kinetic energy gained 
plus the work done in overcoming the viscous resistance, we have 

gph(i = P^^ + {p,-p,)q 

TT C6 

Thus the head which is spent in overcoming the viscous resistance is not h, 
but 

Tr-a*g 

This correction has been investigated by Hagenbach,* Couette,t and 
Wilberforce,i and has been shown to make the results of experiments 
agree more closely with theory. It is probably, however, not quite accu- 
rate on account of the assumption made as to the distribution of velocity 
at the orifice. 

Viscosity of Gases. — The viscosity of gases may be measured in 
the same way as that of liquids, but the case of a gas flowing through a 
eapillary tube difiers somewhat from that investigated on p. 208, where 
the liquid was supposed incompressible and the density constant ; in the 
case of the gas the density will, in consequence of the variation in 
pressure, vary from point to point along the tube. Using the notation of 
the previous investigation, instead of v being constant as we move parallel 
to the axis of the tube, the fact that equal masses pass each cross-section 
requires pv to be constant as long as we keep at a fixed distance from the 
axis of the tube. Since p is proportional to p,- where p is the pressure of 
the gas, we may express this condition by saying that pv must . be 
independent of where is a length measured along the axis of the tube. 
Thus, since p varies along the tube, v will not be constant as z changes ; 
this variation of v will introduce relative motion between parts of the gas 
at the same distance from the axis of the tube, and will give rise to 
viuoou g forces which did not exist in the case of the incompressible liquid. 
We shall, however, neglect these for the following reasons : if is the 
greatest velocity of the fluid, the gradient of velocity along the tube is of 
the order V^/^, where I is the length of the tube ; the gradient of velocities 
across the tube is of the order V„/a, where a is the radius of the tube ; as 
a is very small compared with the second gradient, and therefore the 
viscous forces due to it are very large compared with those due to the first, 
we shall neglect the eflfect of the first gradient. On this supposition 

equation (1) still holds, and since, n = ^ we have 



* Hagenbach, Poggendorff’s Jnnalen, 109, p. 885. 
t Couette, Annales de Chimie et de Physique, [6], 21' p. 433 
X Wilberforce, Philosophical Magazine, (5) 31, p. 407. 
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«i’, regarding p as constant over a cross-section of the tube, we liave 



Fig. 160 . 


Solving the differential equation in the same way as that on p. 208, we gee 
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and if Vj is the volume entering, that leaving the tube, we have 




Wr, 


ITd* 


Measurement of the Coefficient of Viscosity.— The viscosity n 
has most frequently been determined by measurements of the rate of flow 
of the fluid through capillary tubes. An apparatus by which this can be 
done is shown in Fig. 160. is a closed vessel containing air under 
pressure ; the pressure in this vessel is kept constant by means of the tube 
J)f which connects G with a Mariotte’s bottle ; the pressure in G is always 
that due to a column of water whose height is the height of the bottom of 
the air tubes in the Mariotte’s bottle above the end of the tube D. The 
glass vessel ahcdef^ in which de is a capillary tube, contains the fluid whose 
coefficient of viscosity is to be determined ; this vessel communicates with 



Fig. 161. Fig. 162, 

G by means of the tube LKI ; the pressure acts on the liquid in ahcdef^ 
and causes it to flow through the capillary tube from left to right ; two 
marks are made at h and c, and the volume between these marks is 
carefully determined. Let us call it V ; then, if T is the time the level of 
the liquid takes to fall from h to c, Q = V/T. The area of cross-section of 
the tube has to be determined with great care, and precautions must be 
taken to prevent any dust getting into the capillary tube. As the 
viscosity varies very rapidly with the temperature, it is necessary to 
maintain the temperature constant ; for this purpose the vessel dbcdef is 
placed in a bath filled with water. 

With an apparatus of this kind Poiseuille’s law can be verified, and 
the viscosity determined. It is found that, although Poiseuille’s law holds 
with great exactness when the rate of flow is slow, yet it breaks down 
when the mean velocity Q/7ra^ exceeds a certain value depending on the 
size of the tube and the viscosity of the liquid. This point has been 
investigated by Osborne Reynolds, who finds that the state of flow we 
have postulated in deducing Poiseuille’s law — i.e., that the liquid moves in 
straight lines parallel to the axis of the tube — cannot exist when the mean 
velocity exceeds a critical value ; the steady flow is then replaced by an 
irregular turbulent motion, the particles of liquid moving from side to side 
of the tube. This is beautifully shown by one of Reynolds’ experiments. 
Water is made to flow through a tube such as that shown in Fig. 161, and a 
little colouring matter is introduced at a point at the mouth of the tube : if 
the velocity is small the coloured water forms a straight band parallel to 
the axis of the tube, as in Fig. 161 ; when the velocity is increased this band 
becomes sinuous and finally loses all definiteness of outline, the colour 
filling the whole of the tube, as in Fig. 162. Reynolds concluded from his 
experiments that the steady motion cannot exist if the mean velocity is 
greater than 1000 rfjpa where t} is the viscosity, p the density of the liquid, 
and a the radius of the tube. The units are centimetre, gramme and second. 

Measmements of the viscosity of fluids both liquid and gaseous, have been 
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made by determining the couple which must be applied to a cylinder to 
keep it fixed when a coaxial cylinder is rotated with uniform velocity, the 
space between the cylinders being filled with the liquid whose viscosity 
has to be determined. This method has been used by Oouette and Mallock. 
The theory of the method is as follows : the particles of the fluid will 
describe circles round the common axis of the cylinders. Let FQ be points 
on a radius of the cylinders; 
after a time T, let P come to F, 

Q to Q\ let OF produced cut QQ' 
in Q”. Then the velocity gradient 
at P will be equal to {Q'Q"jT)-~ 

FQ " ; if w is the angular velocity 
with which the particle at P de- 
scribes its orbit, w -f that of the 
particle at then Q'Q" — OQ'liJY. 

Let OP = r, OQ = r + then since 
pq' = ^ 9 * the velocity gradient at 

P is (r + or when h is very 

small, ; hence the tangential 
dr 

stress acting on unit area of the 

surface at P is vr^ . Now consider 
dr 

the portion of liquid bounded by 
coaxial cylinders through P and R and by two parallel planes at right 
angles to the axes of the cylinders and at unit distance apart. This 
annulus is rotating with constant angular velocity round the axis of the 
cylinders, hence the moment about this axis of the forces acting upon the 
annulus must vanish. Now the moment of the forces acting on the inner 
face of this annulus is 

dr dr 



and this must be equal and opposite to the moment of those acting on the 
outer surface of the cylinder; now if may be taken anywhere; hence we 
see that this expression must be constant and equal to the moment of the 
couple acting on unit length of the outer cylinder, which is, of course, equal 
and^ opposite to the moment of that on the inner. Let us call this moment 


r, then 

Integrating this equation we find 


2.r,)-’^= r 

dr 


+0 

iTTJjr" 


where C is a constant. If the radii of the inner and outer flinders aw 
<8 and h respectively, and if the inner cylinder is at rest and the outer one 
rotaL with an angular velocity O, then since a. = 0, when r=a, and -O 


when r = 6, we find 


- (P 
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Hence, if we measure r for a given velocity O, we can deduce the value of » 
This case presents the same peculiarities as the flow of a viscous liquid 
through a capillary tube; the law expressed by the preceding equation is 
only obeyed when H is less than a certain critical value ; when Q exceeds 
this value the motion of the fluid becomes turbulent, and for values of Q, 
just above this value the relation between r and a becomes irregular • it 
becomes regular again when H becomes considerably greater ; but r is^ no 
longer proportional to O, but is of the form aO-f where a and /3 are 
constants. These facts are well shown by the curve given in Fig. 164^ 



which represents the results of Couette’s* experiments on the viscosity of 
water The abscissae are the values of Q and the ordinates the values 
ot r/O. The instability set in at B when the outer cylinder made about 
one revolution per second ; the radii of the cylinders were 14*64 and 14*39 
respectively. 

This method can be applied to determine the viscosity of gases as well 
as of liquids. ° 

Method of the Oscillating Disc— Another method of determininc. 
7/, which has been used by Coulomb, Maxwell, and 0. E. Meyer, is that of 
measuring the logarithmic decrement of a horizontal disc vibrating over a 
hxed parallel disc placed at a short distance away, the space between the 
discs being filled with the liquid whose viscosity is required. The viscosity 

* Couette, Annaies de Chimie et de Physique [6], 21, p. 433. 
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of the liquid gives rise to a couple tending to retard the motion of iho 
disc proportional to the product of the angular velocity of the disc and 
the viscosity of the liquid : the calculation of this couple is somewhat 
difficult. We shall refer the reader to the solution given by Maxwell 



Temper-atar^ 
Fig, 166. 


iCdlkcUd Papers, vol. ii. p. D- This method, as well as the preceding one, 
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in an ocean of the fluid ; the logarithmic decrement of a hollow sphere 
filled with the liquid and vibrating about a diameter (Helmholtz and 
Piotrowski, Helmholtz Collected Papers^ vol. i. p. 3 72). 

Temperature Coefficient of Viscosity.— In all experiments on 
viscosity it is necessary to pay great attention to the measurement of the 
temperature, as the coefficient of viscosity of liquids diminishes very 
rapidly as the temperature increases. This is shown by the curve (Fig. 
165) taken from the paper by Thorpe and Rodger {Phil. Trans., 1894, A. 
p. 1), which shows the relation between the viscosity of water and its 
temperature. It will be seen that the viscosity of water at 80° 0. is 
only about one-third of its value at 10° 0. Thorpe and Rodger, who 
determined the coefficients of viscosity of a large number of liquids, found 
the formula given by Slotte, rj = 0/(1 + htf, where r} is the coefficient of 
viscosity at the temperature t and 0, h and n are constants depending on 
the nature of the liquid, was the one that agreed best with their experi- 
ments. For water they found that 

•017944 

where t is the temperature in degrees Centigrade. 

The following table, taken from Thorpe and Rodger’s paper {Phil. 
Trans., A. 1894, p. 1), gives the value of r) in C.G.S. units for some liquids 
of frequent occurrence. The table gives the value of the constants 0, 6, n 
in Slotte’s formula 

ri = q{\^htf 


Substance 




C 

b 

n 

Bromine . , 




•012535 

•008935 

1-4077 

Chloroform . 




•007006 

•006316 

1-8196 

Carbon tetrachloride . 




•013466 

•010521 

1-7121 

Carbon bisulphide 




•004294 

•005021 

1-6328 

Formic acid 




•029280 

•016723 

1-7164 

Acetic acid . . 




•016867 

•008912 

2-0491 

Ethjl ether 




•002864 

•007332 

1-4644 

Benzene 




' -009055 

•011963 

1-5554 

Toluene 




•007684 

•008850 

1-6522 

Methyl alcohol . 




•008083 

•006100 

2-6793 

Ethyl alcohol 




•017753 

•004770 

4-3731 

Propyl alcohol . 




•038610 

•007366 

3-9188 

Butyl alcohol : 

0° to 62° 




•051986 

•007194 

4-2452 

52° to 114° . 




•056959 

•010869 

3-2150 

Inactive amyl alcohol: 

0° to 40° . 




•085358 

•008488 

4-3249 

40° to 80° 




•093782 

•012520 

3-3395 

80° to 128° 




*152470 

•026540 

2-4618 

Active amyl alcohol ; 

0° to 35° 




•111716 

•009851 

4-3736 

35° to 73° 




•124788 

•015463 

3-2542 

73° to 124“ . . 




•147676 

•127683 

2 0050 

Allyl alcohol 




•021736 

•009139 

2-7925 

Nitrogen peroxide , 




•005267 

•007098 

1-7349 
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Warburg found that r} for mercury at 17-2^ is equal to -016329. A later 
determination by Umani Gim, [4] 3, p. 151) gives = -01577 at 10°. 

The value of t? for liquid carbonic acid is very small, being at 15^ only 
1/14-6 of that of water. ^ j 

Effect of Pressure on the Viscosity.— The viscosity of water 
diminishes slightly under increased pressure, while that of benzol and 
ether increases. 

Viscosity of Suit Solutions. — A large number of experiments 
have been made on the viscosity of solutions, but no simple laws con- 
necting the viscosity with the strength of the solution have been arrived 
at. In some cases the viscosity of the solution is less than that of water, 
and in many cases the viscosity of the solution is a maximum for a partic-ular 
strength. 

Viscosity of Mixtures.— Here again no general results have been 
arrived at, although considerable attention has been paid to this subject. 
In many cases the viscosity of a mixture of two liquids A, B is less tiian 
that calculated by the formula 

a+JT 

where respectively the viscosities of A and B, and h are the 

volumes of A and B in a volume of the mixture. 

Lubrication. — When the surfaces of two solids are covered with oil 
or some other lubricant they are not in contact, and the friction between 
them, which is much less than when they are in contact, is due to fluitl 
friction. The laws of fluid friction discussed in this chapter show that, 
if we have two parallel planes at a distance d apart, the interval between 
them being filled with a liquid, then if the lower plane is at rest and 
the upper one moving parallel to the lower one with the velocity V , then 
if V is not too great there is a retarding tangential force acting on the 
moving plane, and equal per unit area to rjWfd^ where 7 is a (]uantity 
called the coeflicient of viscosity of the liquid. If we regard this as a 
frictional force acting on the moving plate we see that the friction would 
depend upon the velocity, and would only depend upon the pressure between 
the bodies in so far as the pressure aflfected the thickness of the liquid 
layer and the viscosity of the lubricant. 

The laws of friction, when lubricants are used, are complicated, depending 
largely upon the amount of lubrication. When the lubricant is present 
in sufiiciently large amounts to fill the spaces between the moving paits 
the friction seems to be proportional to the relative velocity of these parts. 
When the supply of lubricant is insufficient, part of^it collects as a pad 
between the moving parts, as in Fig. 166; here the ‘lower surface is at 
rest and the upper one rotating from left to right. ^ Professor Osborne 
Reynolds* has shown that, as the breadth and thickness of this pad 
depend upon the pressure and relative velocity, it would be possible to get 
friction proportional to the pressure and independent of the relative 
velocity, even when the friction was entirely caused by the viscosity of a 
thin layer of liquid between the moving parts. ^ , 

Viscosity of Gases.— Gases possess viscosity, and the forces called 
into play by this property are, as in the case of liquids, proportional to 
the velocity gradient; in fact, the definition of viscosity given on p. 205, 
* Reynolds, Phil. Trans.^ 1886, pt, i. p. 167. 
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applies to gases as well as to liquids. The most remarkable property of 
the viscosity of gases is that within wide limits of pressure the viscosity 
is independent of the pressure, being under ordinary circumstances thV 
same at a pressure of a few millimetres of mercury as at atmospheric 
pressure. This is known as Maxwell’s Law, as it was deduced by Maxwell 
from the Kinetic Theory of Gases; it has been verified by numerous 
experiments. Boyle has some claim to be regarded as the discoverer 



of this law, for about 1660 he experimented on the eflfect of dimin’shing 
the pressure on the vibrations of a pendulum, and found that the vibrations 
died away just as quickly when the pressure was low as when it was 
high. This law follows very readily from the view of viscosity supplied 
by the Theory of Gases. Thus, suppose we have two layers of gas A 
and B at the same pressure, ' and that A has a motion as a whole from 
left to right, while B is either at rest or moving more slowly than A in 
this direction. According to the Kinetic Theory of Gases, molecules of 
the gas will be continually crossing the plane separating the layer A from. 



Fig. 1».7 


the layer B. Some of these molecules will cross the plane from A to B 
and an equal number, since the pressure of the gas remains uniform, from 
B to A. The momentum parallel to the plane of those which leave A 
and cross over to B is greater than that of those which replace them 
coming over from BtoA; thus the layer A is continually losing momentum 
while the layer B is gaining it. The effect is the same as if a force parallel 
to the plane of reparation acted on the layer A, so as to tend to- 
stop the motion from left to right, while an equal and opposite force acted 
on 5, tending to increase its motion in this direction ; these forces are 
the viscous forces we hjve. been discussing in this chapter. If the distri- 
bution of velocity remains the same, the magnitude of these forces will 
be proportional to the number of molecules which cross the plane of sepa- 
ration in unit time. 

The molecules are continually striking against each other ; the average 
free run between two collisions, called the mean free path of the molecules, 
being extremely s-mall, only about 10 cm. for air, at atmospheric 
pressure. This free path varies, however, inversely as the pressure, and at 
the extremely low pressures which can be obtained with modern air-pumps. 
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can attain a length of several centimetres. When one molecule strikes 
against another its course is deflected, so that, although it is travelling at 
a great speed, it makes but little progress in any assigned direction. The 
consequence of this is that the molecules which cross in unit time the 
plane of separation between A and B can all be regarded as coming from 
a thin layer of gas next this plane, a definite fraction of the molecules 
in this layer crossing the plane. The longer the free path of the molecules 
the thicker the layer, the 
thickness being directly 
proportional to the mean 
free path. If n is the 
number of molecules and 
t the thickness of the 
layer, the number of mole- 
cules which in unit time 
cross unit area of the 
plane separating A and B 
will be proportional to nt. 

Let us consider the efiect 
on this number of halving 
the pressure of the gas. 

This halves n but doubles 
t ; t is proportional to the 
free path, which varies 
inversely as the pressure, 
hence the product nt, and 
therefore the visco.^ity, 
remains unaltered. This 
reasoning holds until tiie 
thickness of the layer from 
which the molecules cross 
the plane of separation 
gets so large that the layer 
reaches to the sides of 
the vessel containing the 
gas. When this is the 
case no further diminu- 
tion in the pressure can 
increase t, and as 7i dimin- 



ishes as the pressure 

diminishes, the product * p i, mi • 

nt and, therefore, the viscosity, will fall as the pressing falls. Ihus in a 
vessel of given size the viscosity remains unaflected by the pressure unhl 
the pressure reaches a certain value, which deperpls upon t lo size o e 
vessel and the nature of the gas; when this pres.sure is passed the 
viscosity diminishes rapidly with the pressure. Ihis is s own very c 8*** > 
bv the curves in Fi". 168, which represent the results of experiments 
mlde by SrWiniam^Crookes (PMl. Lns., ^ 

curves the ordinates represent the viscosity and the abscissa, the density 

Thidiminution in viscosity at low pressures is vvell shovvn by an incan- 
descent electric lamp with a broken filament. If this be shaken while the 
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lamp is exhausted it will be a long time before the oscillations die away ; 
if, however, air is admitted into the lamp through a crack made with a 
file the oscillations when started die away almost immediately. 

Another reason why the effects of viscosity are less at very low pressures 
than at higher ones is the slipping of the gas over the surface of the solids 
with which it is in contact. In the case of liquids, no effects due to slip 
have been detected. Kundt and Warburg* have, however, detected such 
effects in gases even up to a pressure of several millimetres of mercury. 
The law of slip (see Maxwell, “ Stresses in a Rarefied Gas,’’ FM. Trans., 
187) may be expressed by saying that the motion in the gas is the same 
as if a certain thickness L were cut off the solids, and that the gas in 
contact with this new surface were at rest. This thickness L is propor- 
tional to the mean free path of the molecules of the gas. According to 
the experiments of Kundt and Warburg it is equal to twice the free 
path ; hence, as soon as the free path gets comparable with the distance 
between the solids in the gas, the slip of the gas over these solids will 
produce appreciable effects in the same direction as a reduction in 
viscosity. 

Mean Free Path. — If we know the value of the viscosity we can 
‘Calculate the mean free path of the molecules of a gas : for if we calcu- 
late, from the principles of the Kinetic Theory of Gases, the rate at which 
momentum is flowing across unit area of the plane A, B, Fig. 167, we find 

dv 

that it is equal to *350r^X^ . 

where v is the velocity of the stratum at a height x above a fixed plane, 
X is the mean free path, p the density of the gas, c the “velocity of mean 
square” (this can be calculated from the relation jt? = where p is the 

pressure in the gas). The rate of flow of momentum across unit area 
is equal to the tangential stress at the plane AB ; hence, if rj is the viscosity 
of the gas, rj = * 350cpX. Let us calculate from this equation the value 
of X for air; taking for the viscosity at atmospheric pressure and at 
15° 0. 7? = 1’9 x10“S p at pressure 10® and temperature 15° 0., 
1’26 X 10"®, hence c = 4'67 x 10^, and X = *00001 cm. At the pressure of a 
millionth of an atmosphere the mean free path in air is 10 cm. 

The values of zf for a few of the most important gases are given in 
the following table; the temperature is about 15° 0. These numbers 
are given by 0, E. Meyer ; they are deduced from his own experiments 
on the viscosity of air by the method of the oscillating disc and the expe- 
riments made by Graham on the relation between the rates of flow of 
'different gases thr&hgh capillary tubes : 


Gas 

1JX104 

Gas 

1JX104 

Air . . • Y 

. 1-9 

Sulphuretted hydrogen 

. 1*3 

Hydrogen 

. -93 

Hydrochloric acid . 

. 1*56 

Marsh-gas 

. 1*2 

Carbonic acid . 

. 1*6 

Water-vapour . 

. -975 

Nitrous oxide (NgO) 

. 1*6 

Ammonia 

. 108 

Methyl ether . 

. 1*02 

Carbonic oxide 

. 1*84 i 

Methyl chloride • 

. 116 

Ethylene . 

. 1*09 

Cyanogen 

. 1*07 

Nitrogen . 

. 1-84 

Sulphurous acid (SO 2 I 

. 1*38 

Oxygen . 

. 2-12 

Ethyl chloride 

. 1*05 

Nitric oxide (NO) , 

. 1*86 

Chlorine , • 

. 141 


* F.ffff. Ann., 155, p. .357. 
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Effect Of Tempera^pe upon the Viscosity of Gases.-lncreasfr 

of tempemture has opposite efi^ects on the viscasitief of liquids a^d of gaTef 
for while, as we have seen it dinnnishes the viscosity of liquids it inci-en-sas 
that of gases. If ^ is the coefficient of viscosity, and if this is assumed 

to beproportiona toT'‘whereTistheabsolutetem?eratiue, then, according 

to Lord Kayleigh experiments, we have the following values for w • ^ 


Air 


n 

. -754 

c 

. . 1113 

Oxygen 

, , 

. -782 

. . 128*2 

Hydrogen 

, , 

. ‘681 

. . 722 

Helium 

, 

. -681 

. . 72*2 

Argon . 

• 

. ‘815 

. 150-2 


The values of c relate to a formula suggested by Sutherland, according 
to which n = thus, at very high temperatures, if this relation 

is true, r/ would vary as the square root of the absolute temperature. 
According^ to Koch, i the viscosity of mercury vapour varies much more 
rapidly with the temperature than that of any other known gas. He 
concluded from his experiments that for this gas t) = aT^'l The results 
given above for helium and argon, both, like mercury vapour, monatomic 
elements, show that a rapid variation with temperature is not a necessary 
characteristic of monatomic gases. Lord Kayleigh found that the viscosity 
of argon was 1*21, and of helium 0*96 that of air. 

Coefficient of Viscosity of Mixtures.— Graham made an extensive 
series of experiments on the coefficients of viscosity of mixtures of gases 
by mexsuring the time taken by a known volume of gas to flow througli 
a capillary tube. He found that for mixtures of oxygen and nitrogen, and 
of^ oxygen and carbonic acid, the rate of flow through the tubes of the 
mixture was the arithmetical mean rate of the gases mixed ; with mixtures 
containing hydrogen the results were very difierent ; how different is shown 
by the following table, which gives the ratio of the transpiration time of 
the mixtures to that of pure oxygen : 


Hydrogen and Carbonic Acid. 


Hydrogen and Air. 


100 

0 . . 

•4321 

100 

0 

. •4431 

97*5 

2-5 . . 

•4714 

95 

5 

. -5282 

95 

5 . . 

•5157 

90 

... 10 

. -5880 

90 

10 . . 

•5722 

75 

... 25 

. -7488 

75 

25 . . 

•6786 

50 

... 50 •. 

. -8179 

50 

50 . . 

•7339 

25 

... 75 

. -8790 

25 

... 75 . . 

•7535 

10 

... 90 

. -8880 

10 

90 . . 

•7521 

5 

... 95 

. -8960 

0 

... 100 . . 

•7470 

0 

... 100 *. 

• 

. -900 


It will be seen from this table that, while the addition of 5 per cent, 
of air to pure hydrogen alters the time of effusion by about 20 per cent., 
the mixture of half hydrogen, half air, has a time of effusion which only 
differs from that of pure air by about 8 per cent. Thus the addition of 
hydrogen to air has little influence on the viscosity, while the addition 
of air to hydrogen has an enormous influence. 

Resistance to a Solid moving* thpough a Viscous Fluid.— When 
a solid moves through a fluid the portions of the fluid next the solid are 

* Kayleigh, Proc. Roy. Soc., 66, p. 68. 
f Koch, Wicd. Ann., 19, p. 587. 
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moving with the same velocity as the solid, while the portions of the fluid at 
:some distance off are at rest. The movement of the solid thus involves 
relative motion of the fluid ; the viscosity of the fluid resists this motion, 
so that there is a force acting on the solid tending to resist its motion. 

Sir George Stokes has shown that in the case of a sphere moving with 
a very small uniform velocity V through the fluid the force resisting the 
motion is equal to Qin^aY where a is the radius of the sphere, rj the 
wiscosity of the fluid through which it is falling. Consider now the case 
of a sphere falling through a viscous fluid ; just after starting from rest Ihe 
velocity will be small and the weight of the sphere will be greater than 
the viscous resistance; the velocity of the sphere, and therefore the 
resistance, will increase until the resistance is equal to the weight of the 
sphere. When this velocit}^ which is called the critical velocity, is reached, 
the forces acting on the sphere will be in equilibrium, and the sphere will 
fall with a uniform velocity which may also be called the terminal velocity. 
Since the effective weight of the sphere is equal to - a)gl’d, where p is 

the density of the sphere and o- that of the liquid through which it is moving, 
if y is the terminal velocity, 

^TcrjoV = ^a\p - (T)g 

O 

or V = ^ (]) 

V T) 

so that the terminal velocity is proportional to the square of the radius 
of the sphere. In the case of a drop of water falling through air for which 
rj = l'Sx 10"^, we find, if the radius of the drop is 1/100 of a millimetre, 
V = 1*2 cm./sec. This result explains the slow rate at which clouds con- 
sisting of fine drops of water fall. Since rj is independent of the pressure, 
the terminal velocity in a gas will, since a in this case is small compared 
with p, be independent of the pressure. 

As an application of this formula we may mention that the size of small 
drops of water has been determined by measuring the rate at which they 
fell through air ; from this the value of the radius can be determined by 
equation (1). The expression for the resistance experienced by the sphere 
falling through the viscous liquid is obtained on the supposition that the 
motion of the liquid is so slow that terms depending upon the squares of 
the velocity of the liquid can be neglected in comparison with those re- 
tained. Now, if y is the velocity, p the density of the liquid, the forces on 
the liquid depending upon the squares of the velocity, are proportional to 
the gradient of the kinetic energy per unit volume — i.e., to the gradient of 
|py^ ; the forces ^ue to viscosity are proportional to the gradient of the 
viscous stress. If a is the radius of the sphere, the distance from the 
sphere at which the velocity may be neglected is proportional to a, hence 
the velocity gradient i& of the order (y/a), and the viscous stress to rfV /a. 
Hence, if we can reject the effects depending on the squares of the 
velocity in comparison with the effects of viscosity, py® must be small 
compared with rjY/a, or pY a must be small compared with rj. Hence, if 
the preceding solution holds, we see, by substituting for y the value of 

the limiting velocity, that must be small. Lord Kayleigh* 

9 17 

♦ Lord Rayleigh, Phil. Mag., [5] 36, p. 354. 
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Las pointed out how much this restricts the application of Stokes’ resiilt; 
thus, for example, in the case of drops of water falling through air,Qie 
theory does not apply if. the drops are more than about one-tenth * of a 
millimetre in radius. When the velocity of the falling body exceeds a 
certain critical value the motion of the surrounding fluid becomes 
turbulent, just as when the velocity of a fluid through a capillary tube 
exceeds a certain value the flow ceases to be regular {see p. 212). When 
this turbulent stage is reached the resistance becomes proportional to the 
square of the velocity. Mr. Allen,'*' who has recently investigated the 
resistance experienced by bodies falling through fluids, finds that this can 
be divided roughly into three cases— (a) where the velocity is very small, 
when the preceding theory holds, and the resistance is proportional to the 
velocity ; (5) a stage where the velocity is great enough to make the forces 
xlepending on the square of the velocity comparable with those depending 
on viscosity ; in this stage the resistance is proportional to the velocity 
raised to the power of 3/2 ; (c) a stage where the velocity is so great that 
the motion of the fluid becomes turbulent; in this stage he finds tl\e 
resistance to be proportional to the square of the velocity. When the 
resistance is proportional to the square of the velocity the method of 
dimensions shows that it does not for a given velocity depend upon the 
viscosity of the liquid. For, suppose the resistance is proportional to 
this expression must be of the dimensions of a force — i.e., 1 in 
mass, 1 in length, and - 2 in time ; hence we have 

l=-.ij + z 

I = X - - a: + n 

- 2 = -z-n 

so that x = n^ y-n-\^z = '2 

and the resistance is proportional to (^((pluyWip)^ ’^ = 2 the 

resistance is proportional to Wp, and is independent of viscosity. The 
energy of the body is spent in producing turbulent motion in the li{|uid 
and not in overcoming the viscous resistance. 

A great deal of attention has been given to the resistance of bodies 
moving with high speeds, such as bullets. It is doubtful, however, if the 
viscosity of the fluid through which the bullet moves has any eflect upon 
the resistance ; we shall not, therefore, enter into this subject, except to 
say that the most recent researches, those by Zahm, seem to indicate that 
for velocities less than about 30000 cm. /sec. the resisttince may be repre- 
sented by av^ + bv^f where a and b are constants. 

♦ Allen, Phil. Mag.y Sept, and Nov. 1900* 
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Acceleration due to gravity, 7-24 
Air, deviations from Boyle’s law as to, 126 
Airy, hydrostatic theory of earth’s crust, 
23 

Dolcoath experiment, 35 
Harton pit experiment, 35 
Amagat, minimum value of pv., 126, 127 
Angle of shear, 66 

Arc, correction for pendulum swing, 10 
Atmolysis, 202 

Baily’s Cavendish experiment, 39 
Bailie and Cornu’s experiment, 39 
Bars, bending of, 85-102 
vibration of, 94 
Barymeter, von Sterneck’s, 26 
Bending of rods or bars, 85-102 
Bernouilli’s correction for arc of swing 
of pendulum, 10 

Boiling-point, depression of, in solutions, 
191 

Borda’s pendulum experiments, 10 
Bouguer’s pendulum experiments, 10 
experiments on determination of 
density of earth, 32 
rule and exceptions, 22-3 
Boyle’s law, 125 

at low pressures, 128 
deviations of various gases from, 126 
Boys’s Cavendish experiment, 40 
Braun’s Cavendish experiment, 41 
Breaking-point of stretched wires, 55 
Bubbles and drops, measurement of 
surface tension by, 156, 161 

Camphor, movements of on surface of 
water, 169 
Capillarity, 135-181 

Laplace’s theory of, 173-181 
Capillary tubes, rise of fluids in, 140 
Carbonic acid, deviation of, from Boyle’s 
law, 126 

Carlini’s pendulum experiment, 35 
Cassini’s and Borda’s pendulum experi- 
ment, 10 

Cavendish experiment, 36 
by other observers, 39 
see Earthy determination of density of 
Clairaut’s theorem, 22 


Collision, 109 

duration of, on impact, 112 
of drops, 172 
see also Impact 
Colloids, 186 

Compressibility of liquids, see liquUU 
Computed times of pendulums, 15 
Contamination of films, 170 
Critical velocity in viscous liuids, 222 
Crystalloids, 186 

Defporges’ pendulum, 19 

Degree of latitude, measurement of u. 

21 

Diaphragm, diffusion through, 186, 200 
Differential gravity balance, 26 
Diffusion of gases, see (iascs 
of liquids, see Liquids 
of metals, 204 
Dilatation under strain, 64 
Dissociation of electrolytes, 194 

Earth, determination of density of, 31 
by Airy, 35 
Baily, 39 
Bouguer, 32 
Boys, 41 
Braun, 41 
Carlini, 35 
Cavendish, 36 
Cornu and Bailie, 39 
von Jolly, 42 
Maskelyne, 33 
Mendenhril, 35 
Poynting, 43 

Richarz and Krigar-Menzel, 42 
von Sterneck, 36 
Wilsing, A 

Effusion, thermal, 202 
Elastic after-effect, 55 
curve, J5 
fatigue, 57 
limit, 53, 69 
Elasticity, 53 
- modulus of, 69, 102 
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wires, anomalous effects in, 58 
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Maxwell’s law of gaseous viscosity, 218 
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Poiseuille’s law, 209 
Poisson’s ratio, 73, 87, 120 
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219 
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Reich’s Cavendish experiment, 39 
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l^esolution of strain, 65 
Reversible pendulum, theory of, 13 
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Richer, observations on gravity, 20 
Rigidity, co-efficient of, 83 
modulus of, 70 
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by, 157 
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83, 85-102 

Sabine’s pendulum, 23 
Salt solutions, viscosity of, 217 
Schiehallion experiment, 32 
Shear, 65 

angle of, 66 
Soap-bubbles, 143 
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vapour pressure of, 190 
Spiral springs, 101-108 
energy of, 104-108 
Stability of cylindrical films, 147 
of loaded pillar, 97 
Sterneck, von, Barymeter, 26 
half-seconds pendulum, 24 
pendulum experiments, 36 
Strain, 62 

anomalous effects of alternating, on 
wire, 58 

alteration of micro-structure con- 
sequent on, 59 
axes of, 64 
homogeneous, 62 
resolution of a, 65 
in relation to work, 70 
thermal effects accompanying, 131 
Stresses, 68 
on bars, 71 
Stretched film, 144 

cooling due to stretching, 1 63 
Stretched wire, anomalous effects on 
loading, 58 
Surface-tension, 137 

effects between two liquids, 170 
in thick films, 178 
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oscillations of a spherical drop 
under, 160 
of thin films, 164 
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Ripple method, 1.57 
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determine length of 1° of luli- 
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Table of moduli of elasticity, 102 
thermal effects of strain, 131 
Tangential stress, ^8 
Temperature, co-ellicientof viscosity, 216 
effects of, on surface-tension, 163 
on breaking stress of wires, 61 
Tensile strength m liquid.s, 123 
Terminal velocit^fin viscous fluids, 222 
Thermal effects of strain, 131 
Kelvin’s table of, 134 
Thermal effusion, 202 
Thickness of films, influence of, on 
surface-tension, 178 
Thin films, surface-tension of, il l 
Threlfall and Pollock’s gravity balance, 
27 

Torsion, 78 
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in solid rods, 79 
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U.S. Survey pendulums, 20 

Vapour, diffusion of, 197 
Vapour pressure, of solutions, 190 
on curved surfaces, 166 
Vibration of bars, 95 
Viscosity, 60 

temperature co-efficient of, 216 
determination of co - efficient of, 
212 

by oscillating disc, 214 
effects of pressure upon, 217 
gaseous, effect of temperature on, 
221 

of gases, 218 
of liquids, 205 
of metals, 57 
of mixtures, 221 
of salt solutions, 217 


Viscous fluids, resistance of, to motion of 
solids, 221 
velocity in, 222 

Volume and pressure of gases, 124 

Water, compressibility of, 121 
Waves, calming of, by oil, 171 
Weight, 1 

standards of, 5 

Wilhelmy’s method of measuring sur- 
face-tension, 162 

Wilsing’s gravitation experiments, 41 
Work in relation to strain, 70 

Yield point, 53 
Young’s modulus, 70, 73 
determination of, 74 
by flexure, 99 

by optical measurement, 76 
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rxnu) Sdition, Rtvistd and Enlarged. Poektt-Sitt, Leal fur, I 2 i. td. ait* Larger Site f*t 
Office Ute, Cloth, 121. 6 <i 

Boilers, Marine and Land: 

THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND STRENGTH. 

A Hakdbook or Rules, Formula, Tables, &c., relative to Matebiai* 
Scantlings, and Pressures, Safety Valves. Springs, 

Fittings and Mountings, &c. 

FOR THE USE OF ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, BOILEK-M AKERS. 
AND STEAM USERS. 

Bt T. W. TRAILL, M. Inst. 0. E., F. R. R. N., 

Late BnsiHeer SurTeyor-in-Chief to the Board of Trade, 

* * To THE Second and Third Editions many New Tables for Presscee. 
* up to 200 Lbs. per Square Inch have been added. 

“Thb most TALTJABtB WOBK on Boilers published in England. "-AAipptti (7 World. 

Contains an Bnormods Quaktitt op Information arrranged in a very convenienUorm 
A EOITCSBPUI VOIUMB . . . supplying information to be had nowhere else. -2 he Emritwer 

Third Impression. Large Crown 8vo. With numerous Illustration., ds, 

ENGINE-ROOM PRACTICE: 

A Handbook for Engineers and Officers in the Royal Navy 
and Mercantile Marine, Including the Management 
of the Main and Auxiliary Engines on 
Board Ship. 

By JOHN G. LIVERSIDGE, 

Intfineer R N , A.M.I.C.K, Instructor in Applied Mechanics at the Royal Naval 
^ ’ ' College, Greenwich. 

-Machinery of D® 8 troyew^-lhe Ma^gement of W for Promotion of 

ef tbia kind, and it is satisfactory to find that special attkntior 
re9p«ct.”—Enffineers’ OatetU -- 

In Crown 8vo, extra, with Numerous lUuetratione. [HhorU,. 

nA<% AND OIL ENG.INESs 

^Mroducto? Test-Book on the Theory, Deeian Conetaotion, 
and Testing of Internal Combustion Engines without Boiler, 
for the use of students. 

By Prof W H. WATKINSON, Whit. Sch, M.Inst.Mkoh.E., 

By prof. Scotland 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN S CO.R PUBLICATIONS, 


SlooND Edition, Revised. With numerous Plates reduced from 
Working Drawings and 280 Illustrations in the Text. 21s. 

A MANUAL OF 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERING! 

A Praetioal Text-Book for the Use of Engine Builders, 
Designers and Draughtsmen, Railway 
Engineers, and Students. 

BY 

WILLIAM FRANK PETTIGREW, M.Inst.C.E. 
With ft Section on American and Continental Engines. 

By albert F. RAVENSHEAR, B.Sc., 

Of His Majesty’s Patent Offiee. 

— Historical Introduction, 1762-1863. — Modem LocomotiTes : Simple.— 
Modem Loeomotives : Compound. - Primary Consideration in Locomotive Design. — 
CyUnders, Steam Chests, and Staffing Boxes.— Pistons, Piston Bods, Crossbeadi. and 
Slide Bat s.— Connecting and Coupling Rods.— Wheels and Axles, Axle Boxes, Hornbiodts, 
end Bearioff Sprlngs.-^laneing.— Valve Gear.— Slide Valves and Valve Gear Details.— 
ynttiiing, Bogies and Axle Trucks, Radial Axle Boxes.— Boilers.— Smokehox. Blast Pipe, 
Firebox JHuingB.— Boiler Mountings.— Tenders.- Railway Brakes.— Lubrication.- Con- 
sumption of Fuel, Eraporation and Engine Efficiency.— American Locomotives —Con- 
tinental Locomotives.- Repairs, Running, Inspection, and Renewals.— Three Appendioes 
— btdex. 

“Like.y to remain for many years the Staitoahd Work for those wishing to learn 
design. 

A most interesting and valuable addition to the bibliography of the Loeomotive.”— 
Ofkial OatttU. 

“ We t^ommend the book as thosoi ohli piuotical in its oharaoter, and mxkixino a 
FLAO i JM Ajnr coLLECTios of . . . works on Locomotive Engineering.”— Rafitray Hmet. 

“1116 work ooKTAiirs ali, {bat cak bb lbajint from a book upon such a subject It 
will at once rank as the stakoabu wokk upon this ihpobtai^t subject.”— R at'iway ida^fUMint. 


In Large 8vo. Handtome Cloth. With Plates and llluetredions. 16e. 

UIOHT RiLIl4WiLYB 

AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


By william henry COLE, M.Inst.O.B., 

Late Deputy-Manager, North-Western Railway, India. 

Confenle.— Discussion of the Term “light Railways.”— English RailwajnB, 
Rates, and Faraers. — Light Railways in Belgium, France, Italy, other 
Itiropean Countries, America and the Colonies, India, Ireland.— Road Trans- 
port as an alternative.— The Light Railways Act, 1896 .— The Question oi 
^uge. — Construction and Work^g. — Locomotives and RoUing-Stc^. — Light 
Ri^ways in England, Scotland, and Wales.— Appendices and Index. 

” Mr. W. H. Oole has brought together ... a lakoe amount of valuable ixtobxa- 
XlON . . . hlthert^, practically inaccessible to the ordinary reader.”— Wmss. 

“ Will remain, for some time yet a Standard Work in everything relating to Light 
kailwm.”— 

“ “me author has extended practical experience that makes the book lucid and ueeful. 
II is UKCUBDIKCLT Well done."— Engineering. 

” Ike whole subject is exhaustivrlt and practioallt considered. The work can be 
eordially recommended as ^Dispensable to those whose duty it is to become acquainted 
with one of the prime necessities of the immediate future."— Railway Official Gaeette. 

"Thru could br no better book of first reference on its subject. All classes of 
IngiuMrsvrill welcome its appearance.*’— Scols/non. 
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Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With Numerous 

Illustrations. Price Ss. 6d. 

VALVES AND VALVE-GEARING: 

INCLUDING THE CORLISS VALVE AND 
TRIP GEARS. 

BY 

CHARLES HURST, Practical Draughtsman. 

“ CoifOiSB explanations iilustrated by 115 very clear diagram- and drawings and 4 folding- 
»Iatei . . . the book fulfils a VALUABLE function.”— 

" JUk Hurst’s valves and valve-gkarikq will prove a very valuabl* aid, and tend to th* 

production of Engines of SCIENTIFIC DESIGN and ECONOMICAL working. . . . Will be largely 

sought after by Students and Designers.”— Af a riwe Engineer. 

“ UsEfUL and THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL. Will undoubtedly bo found of orkat value tc 

all concerned with the design of Valvo-gearing.” .t/€c/ia«ico/ iroWrf 

“Almoit EVERT TYPE of VALVE and its gearing is clearly set forth, and illuKtrated ii 
■uch a way as to be readily understood and practically applied by either the Kngineer, 
Draughtsman, or Student . . . Should prove both useful and VALUAnt.R to all hngineert 
seeking for reliable and clear inhu-mation on the iiuhject Its moderate price brings It 

wltkin the reach of all /ron . . , 

“ Mr Hurst’s work is admirably suited to the needs of the praoticui mechanic. . 

It is free from any elaborate theoretical discussion^ and the exTdanations of the vartooi- 
types of Viklve-gear are accompanied bv diagrams which render them ka.sily understood 
—TV Scientific Am^'riran 


Hints on Steam Engine Design and Construction. By Ciiaulks 
Hurst, “Author of Valves and Valve Gearing.’’ In Paper Boards, 
8vo., Cloth Back. Illustrated. Price Is.* 6d. net. 

Contents -I. Steam Pipes.-ll. Valves.-IIl. CyMnders.-IV Air Pumps and Con- 
densers. -V. Motion Work,— VI. Crank Shafts and Pedestals.— VII. Valve dear. Vlll. 
Lubrication. — IX. Miscellaneous Details —Index. 

“A handy volume which every practical young engineer should i osiesa.”— 7V/r. ^odel 
Engineer . 

JUST OUT. Strongly Bound in Super Royal 8vo. Cloth Boards. 

BON^US 

For Calculating Wages on the Bonus or Premium Systems. 

For Engineering, Technical and Allied Trades. 

By henry a. GOLDING, A.M.Inst.M.E., 

for some time past at a large ^ ^ ^ .time saving appliance, the 

mistake occnrntig."— Extract from Preface. 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO.*S PUBLICATIONS, 


Large 8vo, Handsome Cloth. With Illustrations, Tables, &c. 21s. 

Lubrication & Lubricants: 

A TREATISE ON THE 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF LUBRICATION 

AND ON THE 

NATURE, PROPERTIES, AND TESTING OF LUBRICANTS. 

By LEONARD ARCHBUTT, F.O.S., 

Ch«mi»t to th* Midland Railway Company, 

AND 

R. MOUNTFORD DEELEY, M.I.M.E., F.G.S., 

Midland Railway Locomotive Works’ Manager, Derby. 

(/ONTENTS.— 1. rriction of Solids.— II. Liquid Friction or Viscosity, and Plastic 
friction.— III. Superficial Tension.— IV. The Theory of Lubrication.— V. Lubricants, 
their Sources, Preparation, and Properties.— VI. Physical Properties and Methods ol 
Examination. of Lubricants.— VII. Chemical Properties and Methods of Examination 
of Lubricants.— VIII. The Systematic Testing of Lubricants by Physical and Chemical 
Methods.- IX. The Mechanical Testing of Lubricants.— X. The Design and Lubrication 
of Bearings.— XI. The Lubrication of Machinery.— Index. 

“ Destined to become a classic on the subject.”— /ndusin'ei and Iron. 

“Contains practically ALL THAT is known on the subject Deserves the careful 
attention of all Engineers.”— jRaiftcay Official Guide. 


Fourth Editioi^ Vtry fully Ulxutraitd, Cloth, i». W. 

STEAM-BOILERS! 

THEIR DEFECTS, MANAGEMENT, AND OONBTRUOTIOM. 
By R D. MUNRO, 

Chi^ Engineer of the Soottieh Boiler Inturance and Engine Inepection Companj. 

Ginhral Contents.— I. Explosions caused (i) by Overheating of Plates— (i) By 
Defective and Overloaded Safety Valves — (3) By Corrosion, Internal or External -<4) By 
Defective Design and Construction (Unsupported Flue Tubes ; Unstrengthened Manholes ; 
Defective Staying ; Strength of Rivetted Joints ; Factor of Safety)— II. Construction o» 
Vbrtical Boilers ; Shells — Crown Plates and Uptake Tubes — Man-Holes, Mud-Holes, 
and Fire-Holes — Fireboxes — Mountin« — Management — Cleaning — Table of Bursting 
Pressures of Steel Boilers— Table of Rivetted Joints— Specifications and Drawings of 
Lancashire Boiler for Working Pressures (a) 80 lbs. ; (i) 200 lbs. per square inch respectively. 

“ A valuable companion for workmen and engineers engaged about Steam Boilers, oiight 
to be carefully studied, nnd always at hand.’’— Guardian. 

“ The book is very useful, especially to steam users, artisans, and young Engineeas.”— 
Engineer. 


• Bt the same Author. 

KITCHEN ‘boiler EXPLOSIONS; Why 

they Occur, and How to Prevent their Occurrence. A Practical Hand- 
book based on Actual ^Experiment. With Diagram and Coloured Plate. 
Price js. 
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Just Out. In Crown Zvo^ Handsome Cloth. With Nttmirom 
Illustrations. 5;. net. 

EHERY GRINDING MACHINERY. 

A Text-Book of Workshop Practice in General Tool Grinding, 
and the Design, Construction, and Application 
of the Machines Employed. 

BY 

R. B. HODGSON, A.M.Inst.Mech.E., 

Author of “Machines and Tools Employed in tlie Working of Sheet Metals.' 
Introduction.— Tool Grinding.— Emery Wheels.— Mounting Emery Wlieels. 
—Emery Rings and Cylinders. — Conditions to Ensure Efficient Working. - 
Leading Types of Machines.— Concave and Convex Grinding.— Ciup and Cone 
Machines. — Multiple Grinding. — “ Guest" Universal and Cutter Grinding 
Machines. —Ward Universal Cutter Grinder. — Press. -'l oo! Grinding. -Lathe 
Centre Grinder.— Polishing. —Index. 

“ Deals practically with every phase of his subject.”— 


Fifth Edition. Folio, strongly half-bound, 21/. 

TRA.VERSE TABLES; 

Computed to Four Places of Decimals for every Minute 
of Angle up to 100 of Distance. 

For the use of Surveyors and Engineers 


RICHARD LLOYD GURDEN, 

Authorised Surveyor for the Governments of New South W.le. 

Victoria. , 

V /W/frAvuT wHi tht Cncurrma Survey, n l>r Nm SMk 

* Wales and Victoria. 

<;fi»vKY-woitic will best fajow how to apprecwie 
“Tlio«e who hare exi^nence m Survjy compuuuow 

the eaormoui amount of Ubour ^ SlSince of twelve miles W with., 

enable tke user to aicertain the anas Table, in place ol the usual ^fieeB 

half an inch, and this by of the asLtanc. which the Table, 

minute eoaapuUtions reqtmed. T g in utivc pitetice has felt the want of such 

entire to every u-r, and « will remain without them. 

a.sM.stance FRW knowing ok their publication 
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CHARLES QRIFPIN <k C0.*8 PUBLICATIONS. 


WOBKS BY 

ANDREW JAMIESON, M.Inst.C.K, M.I.E.E., F.ILS.E., 

Formerly Professor of Electricul Engineering, The Glasgow and JVesl of Scot Iona 
Technical College. 


PROFESSOR JAMIESON’S ADVANCED TEXT-BOOKS. 

In Large Crown Sz>o. Fully Ulustratea. 

STEAM AND STEAM-ENGINES (A Text-Book on). 

' For the Use of Students preparing for Competitive Examinations 
With 600 pp., over 200 Illustrations, 6 Folding Plates, and numerous 
Examination Papers. Thirteenth Edition, Revised. 8/6. 

“Professor Jamieson fascinates the reader by his clearnbss of conception and 
eiMPUciTY OF EXPRESSION. His treatment recalls the lecturing of Faraday." — Athenceum. 

“ The Best Book yet published for the use of SvaAtviXs.’'— Engineer. 

MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY (An Advanced Text- 

Book on). For Advanced and “ Honours ” Students. By Prof. Jamieson, 
assisted by David Robertson, B.Sc., Professor of Electrical Engineering in 
the Merchant Venturers’ Technical College, Bristol. {Shortly. 

APPLIED MECHANICS (An Advanced Text-Book on). 

Vol. 1 . — Comprising Parti.: The Principle of Work and its applica 
tions; Part II.: Gearing. Price 7*. 6d. Third Edition. 

“ Fully maintains the reputation of the Author."— Engineer. 

Vol. II. — Comprising Parts III. to VI. : Motion and Energy; Graphic 
Statics; Strength of Materials; Hydraulics and Hydraulic Machinery. 
Second Edition. 8s. 6d. 

“Wbll and lucidly written.”— Engineer. 

Each of the above volumes is complete in itself, and sold separately. 


PROFESSOR JAMIESON’S INTRODUCTORY MANUALS. 

Crown 8w. With Illustrations and Examination Papers. 

STEAM AND THE STEAM-ENGINE (Elementary 

Manual of). For First-Year Students. Ninth Edition, Revised. 3/6. 

‘ Should be in the hands of every engineering apprentice.” — Practical Eniinetr- 

MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY (Elementary Manual 

of). For First-Year Students. Fifth Edition. 3/6. 

“ A capital text-book . . . The diagrams are an important feature.” — Schoolmaster. 
“ A thoroughly trustworthy Text-book. Practical and clear.”— 

APPLIED MECHANICS (Elementary Manual of). 

Specially arranged for First-Year Students. Fifth Edition, 
Revised. 3/6. 

“The work has v^ry high qualities, which may be condensed into the one word 
'clear,’” — Science and Art . 


In Preparation. 300 pages. Crotvn Svo. Profusely Illustrated. 

IHoDERN Electric Tramway Traction: 

a Text-Book of Present-Day Praetiee. 

For the Use of Electrical Engineering Students and those interested in Electric 
u Trans ihission of Power. 

By Prof. ANDREW JAMIESON. 


A POCKET-BOOK of ELECTRICAL RULES and TABLES. 

For the Use of Electricians and Engineers. Pocket Size. Leather, 
8s. 6d. Sixteenth Edition. . [See p. 49. 
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WORKS BY 

I. J. MACdOORII RJNKlliE, Ll.D„ FIS., 

Late Regiue Profetsor af Oiuil Engineering in the Unluereity of Qiasgow 
THOROUaHLY REVISED BY 

W. J. MILLAR, C.E., 

Late Seontari/ to the InatituU of Engineors ani Shlpbulltlera Ir ScoHani 


A MANUAL OF APPLIED MECHANICS : 

Comprising th« Principles of Siatica and Cinematici, and Theory of 
Structures, Mechanism, and Maohinea. With Numerous DiaL^rams, 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Sixteenth Edition. 128, 6d. 


A MANUAL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING : 

Comprising Ekigineering Surveys, Earthwork, foundations, Masonry, Car- 
pentry, Metal Work, Roads, Railways,* Canals, Rivers, Waterworks, 
Harbours, &c. With Numerous Tables and Illustrations Crown 8vo. 
elpth. Twenty-First Edition. IBs. 


A MANUAL OF MACHINERY AND MILLWOHK : 

Comprising the Geometry, Motions, Work, Strength, Construction, and 
Objects of Machines, &c. Dlustrated with nearly 300 Woodcuts, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Sbtinth Edition. 128. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF THE STEAM-ENGINE ;AND OTHBB 
PRIME HOVERS : 


With a Saotion on Gas, Oil, and Air UKortiiis, by Bbtan Do.nrin, 
U.Iiwt.C.E. With Folding Plates and Numerous Illustrations. 
Oi«wa 8vo, oloth. Fiftebmth Bdition. 12t. 6d. 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN dt GO.^S PUBLICATIONS. 


Piior. RaN'KINi’s NoKtis—iCcntmued). 

USEFUL RULES AND TABLES: 

For Architects, Builders, Engineers, Founders, Mechanics, Shipbuilders. 
Surveyors, &c. With Appendix for the use of Electrical Engineer.® 
By Professor Jamieson, F.11.S.E, Seventh Edition. lOs. 6 d. 


A MECHANICAL TEXT-BOOK : 

A Practical and Simple Introduction to the Study of Mechanics. By 
Professor Rankine and E. F. Bamber, C.E. With Numerous lUus 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth. Fifth Edition. 9s. 

♦** ITw “Mschakioal Text- Book” wa$ dettgntd by Professor Rakkikb en 
evoTKm to the '%bove Series of Uaniuih. 


MISCELLANEOUS SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. 

Royal 8 VO. Cloth, 31s. 6 d, 

« 

Part 1. Papers relating to Temperature, Elasticity, and Expansion o1 
V apours, Liquids, and Solids. Part II. Papers on Energy and its Trans- 
formations. Part III. Papers on Wave-Forms, Propulsion of Vessels, &o. 

With Memoir by Professor Tait, M.A. Edited by W. J. Millar, O.E. 
With fine Portrait on Steel, Plates, and Diagrams. 


“No laore enduring Memorial of Professor Rankine could be devised than the publica 
doB of Aew papers in an accessible form. . . . The Collection is most valuable or 

account of the nature of his discoveries, and the beauty and completeness of his analysis. 
. . . The Volume exceeds in importance any work in the same department publishe<< 
in our dme.’*—ArcAifeci. 


SHELTON-BEY (W. Vincent, Foreman to the 

Imperial Ottoman Gun Factories, Constantinople) : 

THE MECHANIC’S GUIDE: A Hand-Book for Engineers and 
Artuans. With Copious Tables and Valuable Recipes for Practical Use 
niustrated. Second Edition. Crown 8 vo Cloth, 7/6 
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SEGOJ^D EDITIOJ^, Revised and Enlarged 
In Large 8vo, Handsome cloth, 

HYDRAULIC POWER 

AND 

HYDRAULIC MACHINERY. 

HENRY ROBINSON, M. Inst. C.E., F.G.S., 

rKLLOW OF king's COLLBGB, LONDON ; PROf. OF CIVIL KN*INKIt*ING, 
king’s eOLLKGK, BTC., ETC 

tnnitb numerous UdooDcute, anO Stxt^*nttie ftlatef. 

‘ A B*ok of great Profeeaional Usefulness. ’— /rm 


/n Largt 8yo, Handsome. Cloth. With Frontispiece, neveral Plain, 
and over 250 Illustrations. 21#. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND CONSTRUCTION OF 

PUMPING MACHINERY 

(STEAM AND WATER PRESSURE). 

With Practical Illustrations of Engines and Pumps applied to Mining, 
Town Water Supply, Drainage of Lands, &c., also Economy 
and Efficiency Trials of Pumping Machinery. 

By henry DAVEY, 

Member of the Institution of Civil Engineer. Member of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, h.O.b., Ac. 

Contents —Early History of Pumping Engines— Steam Igimping Engines - 
PumoB and Pump Valves— General Principles of Non-IL)tative 1 
Engines— The Cornish Engine, Simple and (Compound— Types of Mining 
TN4. Si nkinar— Hydraulic Iransmission of Power in 



*.0 .0.1 ,.acr.o.L oo Pampto, Maohl..ry m.T lU. 

TaT BBEN POBUSHBD."— Jourttal. — 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN di G0,^8 PUBLICATIONS. 


RoytU duo, Handsome Cloth. With numerous Illustrations and Tables, 268. 

TH£ STABILITY O.F SHIPS. 

BY 

SIR EDWARD J. REED, K.C.B., F.R.S., M.P., 

KNIGHT OF THB tMPBRIAL ORDERS OF ST. STANILAUS OF RUSSIA; FRANCIS J08BPH OF’ 
AUSTRIA ; MBDJIDIS OF TURKEY ; AND RISING SUN OF JAPAN ; VICB- 
PRESIDBKT OF THE INSTITUTION OF NAVAL ARCHFTECTS. 

In order to render the work complete for the purposes of the Shipbuilder, whedier at- 
borne or abroad, the Methods of Calculation introduced by Mr. F. K. Barnes, Mr. Gray, 
M. Rebch, M. Daymard, and Mr. Benjamin, are all given separat^, illustrated by 
Tables and worked-out examples. The book contains more than 200 iTiagrs^s, and is- 
illustrated by a large number of actual cases, derived from ships of all descriptions. 

•* Sir Edward Reed s * Stability of Ships ’ is invaluable. The Naval Architect 
will find brought togetner and ready to his hand, a mass of information which he would other- 
wise have to seek in an almost endless variety of publications, and some of which he would 
possibly not be able to obtain at all elsewhere.” — Bteamshii) 


THB DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPS. By John 

Harvard Biles, M.Inst.N.A., Professor of Naval Architecture m the 
Univer*ity of Glasgow. \_In Prsparation. 


fliCOND Edition. Illustrated with Plates, Numerous Diagrams, and 
Figures in the Text. i8s. net. 

STEEL SHIPS! 

THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 

A Manual for ShiphuUdera, Ship Superintendents, Students, 
and Marine Engineers. 

By THOMAS WALTON, Naval Architect, 

AUTHOR OF “know YOUR OWN SHIP.” 

OoNTBNTd. — I. Manufacture of Oast Iron, Wrought Iron, and Steel. — ^Coia- 
l^sition of Iron and Steel, Quality, Strength, Tests, &c. II. Classification of 
Steel Ships. III. Considerations in makiM choice of Type of V essel. —Framing 
of Ships. IV. Strains experienced by Ships.— Methods of Computing and 
Collaring Strengths of Ships. V. Construction of Ships. — Alternative Modes 
of Construction. — Types of Vessels. — ^Turret, Self Trimming, and Trunk 
Steamers, &c. — Rivets and Rivetting, Workmanship. VI. Pumping Arrange- 
ments. VII. Maintenance.— Prevention of Deterioration in the Hulls of 
Ships.— Cement, Taint, &c.— I ndex. 

“ So thorough and well written is every chapter in the book that it i^ di-hcult to seleet , 
any of them as being worthy of exceptional praise. Altogether, the work is excelUnt, and 
will prove of great vrfiue to those for whom it is intended.”— The Engineer. 

“Mr. Walton has written for the profession of which he is an ornament. His work 
will b« read and appreciated, no doubt, by every M.LN.A., and with great benefit by the 
majority of them."— Journal of Commerce. 


Second Edition, Cloth, 8s. 6d. Leather, for the Pocket, 8s. 6d. 
GRIFFIN’S ELECTRICAL PRICE-BOOK : For Electrical, Civil, 
Marine, and BorougjJi Engineers, Local Authorities, Architects, Railway 
Contractors, &c., &c. Edited by H. J. Dowsing. 

“ The Electrical Prick-Book removes all mystery about the cost of Electrical 
Power. By its aid the expense that will be entailed by utilising electricity on a huge or 
small scale can be discovered. A 
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GRIFFIN’S NAUTICAL SERIES. 

Edited by EDW. BLACKMORE, 

Master Mariner, First Class Trinity House Certificate, Assoc. Inst. N. A. ; 

AND Weitten, mainly, by Sailors for Sailors 

“This admirable series.”— F airpfay. “A very dskfll series."— A' afur.. 

“The volumes of Messrs. Griffin’s Nautical Series may well and profitably be 
read by all interested in our national maritime progress.”— M an" ju? Enginee r. 
“Every Ship should have the whole Series as a Keferkncb Library. Hand 

SOMELT BOUND, CLEARLY PRINTED and ILLUSTRATED.”- Lu’«>:pooi Journ. qf ComtMrM. 

The British Mercantile Marine: An Historical Sketch of its iii8« 

and Development. By the Editor, Capt. Blackmore. Ss. txi. 

“ Captain Blackmore’s SPLENDID BOOK . . . contains paragraphs on every i)oiui 

of Interest to Che Merchant Marine. The 243 pages of this book are the most valu 
ABLE to the sea captain that have ever been compileix" -M erchant Service hevi^if. 

Elementary Seamanship. By D Wilson-Barkkh, Master 

F.E.S.E., F.R.G.S. With numerous Plates, two in Colours, and Montispieoe 
Third Edition, Thoroughly Revised, Enlarged, and lie-set. With additional 

“^Su^ADMIRABLE MANUAL, by CAPT. WILSON BARKER, of the ‘ Woicestof. seem* 
to US PERFECTLY DESIGNED. A ffeencSttW. 

Know Your Own Ship: a Simple Explanation of the 

struction, Tonnage, and Freeboard of Ships. By Tnos. Walton, Naval 
With numerous Illustrations and additional Chapters on Buoyancy, Trim, an 
Calculations. Sixth Edition, Revised. 7s. 6d. _ 

“Mr. Walton’s book will be found very useful. —Ihe hngmeer. 

Navigation : Theoretical and Practical By D. 

Mwter Mariner, Ac., and William Allinqham. Second Edition, 

“Precisely the kind of work required for the N^w Certificates of competeii y 
Candidates will find it invaluable. ”-2>w7ui«e Advertiser. 

Mfi.Pine Meteorology i For Officers of *the Merchant Navy. By 
William Allinqham, First Class Honoure, of^lS pSge 

With Illustrations, Maps, and Diagrams, and facsimile reproduction of log page 

“*Q^'e the best publication on this snbjact. ’’—Shippiwj Gazette. 

ScanS b® throve an acquUitlon to thoae at^ngNavigatioa. •-Marina Knflin^r 

Practical Mechanics: 


Trigonometry : For the Young Sailor, &c. 

Thames Nautical Training College, H.M.S. ‘ Worce 


By Kici\ C. Buck, of the 

“Worcester.” Second Edition, RevUed 
^‘"tWb^EMINENTLY praqCICAL and reliable v olume. — Schoolmaster. 

Practical Algebra. By Bich. c. Bcck. Companijn Voluini. 

* 

IMTIOS, 'Thoroughly fevised and ®^“^i„,^“:mmendit."-Sh<PI'*>Wfi»»“^ 

“ INVALUABLE to masters. ■ • — W * . 

hONDON: IHARLES flRlFFIN i CO.. LIMITED, EXETER RTREET, 8 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO.^S PUBLICATIONS. 


GRIFFIN’S NAUTICAL SERIES. 


Introductory Volume. Price Ss. 6d. 

T HE E 

British Mercantile Marine. 

By EDWARD BLACKMORE, 

MASTER MARINER ; ASSOCIATE OF THE INSTITUTION OF NAVAL ARCHITECTS; 

MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS AND SHIPBUILDERS 
IN SCOTLAND; EDITOR OF GRIFFIN’S “NAUTICAL SERIES.” 

Genebal Contents.— Historical : From Early Times to 1486- Progress 
onder Henry VIII.— To Death of Mary— During Elizabeth’s Reign— Up to 
the Reign of William III. — The 18th and 19th Centuries— Institution 6t 
Examinations — Rise and Progress of Steam Propulsion — Development of 
Free Trade— Shipping Legislation, 1862 to 1875— “ Locksley Hall” Case- 
Shipmasters’ Societies— Loadi^ of Ships— Shipping Legislation, 1884 to 1894— 
Statistics of Shipping. The Personnel : Shipowners— Ofi&cers— Manners- 
Duties and Present Position. Education : A Seaman’s Education : what it 
should be — Present Means of Education — Hints. Discipline and Duty— 
Postscript — The Serious Decrease in the Number of British Seamen, a Matter 
demanding the Attention of the Nation. 

“ Intbeestins and iNSTauonv* . . . may be read with pbojit and bnjotmsst.’’- 
§lasgot0 Htrald. 

“ Eveet beasch of the subject is dealt with in a way which shows that the writer 
‘knows the ropes' familiarly,"— iS<;o<«mcn. 

“This ADHiBABLE book . . . TBBMS with uBoful information— Should he in the 
tends of every Sailor ,"— Morning Newt. 


Third Edition, Thoroughly Revised, Enlarged, and Reset. 
With Additional Illustrations. Price 6s. 

A ]|IKA»rXJA]:i OF 

ELEMENTARY SEAMANSHIP. 

BT 

D. WILSON-BARKER, Master Mariner; F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., *0., &o.; 

YOUNGER BROTHER OP THE TRINITY HOUSE. 

With Frontispiece, Numerous Plates (Two in Colours), and Illustrations 
in the Text. 

General Contents. — The Building of a Ship; Parts of HuU, Masts, 
Ac.— Ropes, Knots, Splicing, &c. — Gear, Lead and Log, &c. — Riggmg, 
Anchors — Saihnaking — The Sails, &c. — Handling of Boats under Sail - 
Signals and SignaUiug— Rule of the Road— Kei^ing and Relieving Watch- 
Points of Etiquette— Glossary of Sea Terms and Phrases — Index. 

*„,* The volume contains the new rules of the boad. 

‘This ADMIRABLE MANUAL, by Oapt. Wilson-Babkbr of the ‘Worcester,’ seems to ns 
pwtFBCTLT DESIGNED, and holds its place excellently in ‘ Geiftih’s Nautical Series. ’ . . . 
Although intended for those who are to become OfBcers of the Merchant Navy, it will be 
found useful by all tachtsmef.”— Afftensjum. ^ 

%* For complete List of Griffin's Nautical Series, see p. 39. 


CONDON: QHARLES QRIFFIN A GO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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GRIFFIN’S NAUTICAL SERIES . 

Second Edition, Revised and lUustraied. Price Ss. 6d. 

NAVIGATION: 

JPRACXICAi:i A»rx> THSIORETICAlLi. 

By DAVID WILSON-BARKER, R.N.R., P.K. 8.E., (fee., (fee., 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAxM, 

RIRST-CLASS HONOURS, NAVIGATION, SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 

TOtb Wumerous SUustratione anb jejamination (Sluc0tion«, 

General Contents.— Definitions— Latitude and Longitude— InstrumenU 
of Navigation— Correction of Courses— Plane Sailing— Traverse Sailiug - Day’s 
Work — Parallel Sailing — Middle Latitude Sailing — Mercator’s Chi^ - 
Mercator Sailing— Current Sailing— Position by Bearings— Great Circle Sailing 
—The Tides— Questions— Appendix : Compass Error— Numerous Useful Hints. 
&c. — Index. 

“ Pbeoiselt the kind of work required for the New Certifleates of competency in 
from Second Mate to extra Master. . . . Candidates will find it invaluable. -i)«(S(is< 

A WPITAL LITTLE BOOK . . • Specially adapted to the New EEarninationa The 

Authors are Capt Wilson-Baeker (Captain-Superintendent of th.wNautical OoUeKe. H.M.a 
‘Worcester,’ who has had great experience in ^^^^lihest problems of NavigauonMnd 
ita. Allingham, a well-known writer on the Science of Navigation and Nautical Astronomy 
- Shipping World. , 


Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrated. Prin 7s. Gd. 

MARINE METEOROLOGY, 

FOR OFFICERS OF THE MERCHANT NAVY. 

By william allingham, 

Joint Author of "Navigation, Theoretical and Practical. " 

With numerous Plate., Map., Diagram., and Illustration, anda fecimil. 
Reproduction of a Page from an actual Meteorological Log-Book. 

SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 


logical the law of Stoiun Tiurri. anel, Staaona, and 

TOd..-Wind Fore. 8cale..-HiatoiT of th. law Of b ^ 

~ UTofAAr* — I.l 


BiAinu ii-auikB.— kjv/aaawaaa.. Y. * — „ ' „ —Clouds.— Raio, Snow, anu mm.— 

SgrtoSwreomia^ Haio. «d M^t^ra-lightning, Con».ant., and Auroma.- 
QUEfiTiONS. — A ppendix. — Index. % 


3 TI 0 NS.-APPENDIX.- 1 NDEX. Lxerebtino. on this subject ever 

Quite the BEST publication. Aim certainly the most i.mhrestino, 

preseSto Nautical men.’’-SAW»»HiDo«Mc. 

•/ For Oomnlete List of Gkiff in'.s Nautical S.rieu. ae. p. 39. 

lOHDON: CHARLErGRIFFilTs CO..~LIMirED, EXETER STREET. 8TRAH0. 
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QHARLBS GRIFFIN S CO.B PUBLIOATIONB. 


GBirnyS NAUTICAL SERIES, 

SsooKD Edition, Revised. With Numerous Illustrations. Price 3s. 6dr 

Practical Mechanics: 

Applied to the Requirements of the Sailor. 
By THOS. MACKENZIE, 

Master Mariner, F.R.A.S. 


Gsnebal Contents. — Resolution and Composition of Forces— Work done 
by Machines and Living Agents — The Meehanical Powers : The Lever ; 
Derricks as Bent Levers— The Wheel and Axle: Windlass; Ship’s Capstan ; 
Crab Winch— Tackles : the “Old Man” — The Inclined Plane; the Screw— 
The Centre of Gravity of a Ship and Cargo — Relative Strength of Rope : 
Steel Wire, Manilla, Hemp, Coir — Derricks and Shears- Calculation of the 
Croes-breaHng Strain of Fir Spar — Centre of Effort of Sails — Hydrostatics: 
tile Diving-bell ; Stability of Floating Bodies ; the Ship’s Pump, &c. 

“ This EXCELLENT BOOK . . . contains a LAEGE AMOUNT of information.” 
—Nature. 

“ Well worth the money . . . will be found exceedinoli helpful.”— 


World. 
“No Ships’ 


“No Ships’ Officers’ bookcase will henceforth be complete without 
Captain Mackenzie’s ‘ Pbaotioal Mechanics. ’ Notwithstanding my many 
years’ experience at sea, it has told me lim much more there is to acquire.*'— 
(Letter to the Publishers from a Master Mariner). 

“ I must express my thanks to you for the labour and care you have taken 
in ‘Practical Mechanics.’ . . . It is a life’s experience. . . . 


What an amount we frequent^ see wasted by rig^g purchases without reason 
and accidents to spars, &c., &c. ! ‘Practical Mechanics’ would save all 
THIS.”— (Letter to the Author frm another Master Mariner). 


WORKS BY RICHARD C. BUCK, 

of the Thames Nautical Training College, H.M.S. ‘ Worcester.' 

A Manual of Trigonometry: 

With Diagrams, Examples, and Exeroises. Pries 8s. 6d 

Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. 

Mr. Buck’s Text-Book has been specially prepared with a view 
to the New Examinations of the Board of Trade, in which Trigonometry 
is an obligatory subject. 

“This EMixENTi-T PRACTICAL »nd SlUABLE youmn."—Schoolmaster. 

A Manual of Algebra. 

Oosigned to meet the Requirements of Sailors and others. Price Ss. 6d. 

These elementally works on alqbbba and trigonometry are written specially for 
those who will have littl^opportunity of consulting a Teacher. Tcey are books for “sbi^ 
HSLP.” All but the simplest explanations have, therefore, been avoided, and answebs m 
tite Bxercises are given. Any person may readily, by careful study, become master of their 
eontenti, and thus lay the foundation for a further mathematical course, if desired. It is 
hoped that to the younger Offlours of our Mercantile Marine they will be found decidedly 
sarvioeable. The Examples and Exeroises are taken from the Examination Paper:> set for 
^e Oadets of the “ Worcester. 

“Clearly arranged, and well got op. . . .A first-rate Elementary Algebra - 
tfautteal Magaiine. 

\*For complete List of dBOrm’s Nautical Series, see p. 39. 


mmi mam griffin & co., limited, exeter street, strand 
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QMITim NAUTICAL SERIES. 

Second Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Extended. In Crown 8vo. 
Handsome Cloth. Price 4s. 6d. 

THE LEGAL DOTIES OF SHIPMASTERS. 


BENEDICT WM. GINSBURG, M.A., LL.D. (Cantab.), 

Of the Inner Temple and Northern Circuit; Barrister-at-Law. 

General Contents.— The Qualification for the Position of Shiianaster- the Con- 
•traot with the Shipowner— The Master’s Duty in respect of the Crew : K»t?agemeBt ; 
Apprentices ; Discipline ; Proviaions, Accommodation, and Medical Comfort! ; Payment 
of Wages and Discharge— The Master’s Duty in respect of the Passenger!— The Master’! 
Financial Eesponsibillties- The Master’s Duty in respect of the Cai-go— The Masttf’s 
Duty in Case of Casualty— The Master’s Duty to certain Public Authoriti*— The 
Master’s Duty in relation to Pilots, Signals, Flags, and Light Dues— The Masters Duty 
ttpon ArrivS at the Port of Discharge— Appendices relative to certain Legal Matten: 
Board of Trade Certifloatei, Dietary Scales, Stowage of Grain Cargoes, Load Line Regula- 
tions, Life-saving Appliances, Carriage of Cattle at Sea, Ac., Ac.— Copious Indei. 

“ No intelligent Master should fail to add ttiis to his list of nect^^sary books. A tew lines 
of it may aav* a LAwrtJfs fee, besibks endless vfonjLi.”— Liverpool Journal ofto^ueru, 

“ Sensible, plainly written, in cleab and non-techmical lanouaoe, and wfil be fonna of 
WJOH SERVICE by the Shipmaster."— Art7L</j Tradi RevUu. 

Second Edition, Revised. With Diagrams. Price 28. 

Latitude and Longitude: 

Mow to Find, them. 

Bv W. J. MILL,AR, C.E., 

Laie Secretary to the Inst, of Engineers and Shipbuilders m Scotland 

“ Concisely and clearly written . . . cannot but prove an acquinition 
4o those studying Navigation.”— ilfanne Engineer. m n.* u » Ttu 

“ Young Seamen will find it handy and useful, simple and olba r. The 

Engineer. - 

FIRST AID AT SEA, 

4MiiflOND Edition Revised. With Coloured Plates and Numerous Illuitra- 
a™pSg the latest Regulations Respecting the Carnage 
of Medical Stores on Board Ship. Price 6s. 

A MEDICAL A1 SURGICAL HELP 

FOR SHIPMASTERS AND OFFICERS 

IN THE MERCHANT N4VY. 

BY * 

PBAffTiOAL axPBKWMCB amougst Seamen. j , 

- SuFD, JUDICIOUS, K.ALLT BBtPFet -Thl LemCit 


3ua», judiciodb, Qirimrs aeaD 

*/ For Complete U.t of Gbiwu’s Nauiioxl SaBiia, see p. 


39. 


LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN dt 00:S PUBLICATIONS. 


GRlFFIN^S NAUTICAL SEBIES/ 

Sixth Edition. Revised^ with Chapters on Trim, Buoyancy, 
and Galculaiions. Numerous lUustrations. Handsome 
Cloth, Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 



By THOMAS WALTOIS, Naval Architect. 


liPEOIALLY ARRANGED TO SUIT THE REQUIREMENTS OP SHIPS’ OFFICERS, 
SHIPOWNERS, SUPERINTENDENTS, DRAUGHTSMEN, ENGINEERS. 

AND OTHERS. 


This work explains, in a simple manner, such important 
snbjectB as : — 


Dispiacement, 

Deadweight, 

Tonnage, 

Freeboard, 

Moments, 

Buoyancy, 

Strain, 

Structure, 


Stability, 

Rolling, 

Ballasting, 

Loading, 

Shifting Cargoes, 
Admission of Water, 
Sail Area, 

&c., &G. 


'* The little book will be found exceedingly handy by most officers and 
jffioi^ connected with shipping. . . . Mr. Walton’s work will obtain 
LASTING SUCCESS, because of its unique fitness for those for whom it has been 
mitten.^’—Shipping World. 

“ An EXCELLENT WORK, full of Solid instruction and invaluable to every 
officer of the Mercantile Marine who has his profession at heart.” — Shippinff\. 

“ .Not one of the 242 pages could well be spared. It will admirably fulfil its 
purpose . . . useful to ship owners, ship superintendents, ship draughts- 
men, and all interested in shipping.”— Xiyerpoo/ Journal of Commerce. 

“ A mass of very useful information, accompanied by diagrams and illus- 
trations, is given in a^oompact iorm.^'—Fairplay. 

“We have found no one statement that we could have wished differently 
expressed. The matter has, so far as clearness allows, been admirably oon- 
iensed, and is sampl^ enough to be understood by every seaman. 

Engineer. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Steel Sbips: Their Gonstrnctioa and Maintenance. 

(See page 38.) 


lONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 



gNOINMbJRIJ^Q AND AfECHANIOS. 


Fourteenth Edition, Revised. Price 21a 

Dmy 8vo, Cloth. With Numerous lllustratiom^ reduced frm 
Working Drmoinga. 

A MANUAL OF 

MARINE ENGINEERING: 


COMPRISING THE DESIGNING, CONSTRUCTION. AND 
WORKING OF MARINE MACHINERY. 


By A. E. SEATON, M. Inst. C, E., M. Inst. Mech.E., 
M.Inst.N.A. 


General Contents. — Part I.— Principles of Marine Propulsion. 
Part II. — Principles of Steam Engineering. Part III.— Details of 
Marine Engines : Design and Calculations for Cylinders, Pistons, Valves, 
Expansion Valves, &c. Part IV.- Propellers. Part V.— Boilers. 
Part IV.— Miscellaneous. 

•** This Edition includes a Chapter on Water- Tubk Boilera, with lUustr* 
tions of the leading Types and the Revised Rules of the Burmu VfriUu 


In the three-fold capaoity of enabling a Student to learn how to design, consiiuot 
ind work a Marine Steam-Engine. Mr. Seaton’s Manual has no rital.”— 

“By far the best Manual inexistence. . . . Dives a complete account of tht 
methods of solving, with the utmost possible economy, the problems before the Marim 
Bndneer.”— .dfAtfnccujti, 

“The Student, Draughtsman, and Engmeer will hnd this work the MOft vallablh 
Handbook of Reference on the Marine Engine now in existence.”— 3/ariw Enoinser. 


Seventh Edition, Thoroughly Revised. Pocket-Size, Leather. 8.s. 6d. 

A POOKET-BOOK OF 

HARfflE EHCINEERING GEES AND TABLES, 

FOR THE USE OF 

Marine Engineers, Naval Architects, Designers, Draughtsmen, 
Superintendents and Others. 

BY 

A. E. SEATON, M.LO.E., M.I.Mech.E., M.I N.A 

AND • 

fl. M. ROUNTHWAITE, M.I.Mech.E., M.LN.A 

“Admirably fulfils its purpost"— Marine Kn/finetr. 

Bv B. CUNNINGHAM. 

DOCKS; THEIR CONSTROCTION-A MAIHTENANCE. 

(See page 27.) 


lONDOM : CHARLES GRIFFIN * CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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CHARLES ORIFFIN A 00:B PUBLICATIONS, 


WORKS BY PROF. ROBERT H. SMITH, Assoc. M.LC.E,, 

M.LE1.E., M.I.M1iilE., Whit. Sch., M.Ord.MdiJi. 

THE CALCULUS FOR ENGINEERS 
AND PHYSICISTS, 

Applied to Technical Problems. 

WITH EXTENilVl 

0LAB8IPIED BEFEEBNCE LIST OF INTEGRALS. 

Bj PROP. ROBERT H. SMITH. 

ASSISTED BY 

R. P. MUIRHEAB, M.A., B.Sc., 

formerly Clerk Fellow of Glasgow University, and Lecturer on Mathematics at 
Mason College. 

In Crown 8to, ixtra^ with Diagrams and Folding-PlaU. 8b. 6d. 

" Fmov. £. H. Smith’s book will be servioMble in renderiBg a hard road as sasT as raaerKK 
4BLB for the non-matheaiatioal Student and Engineer. ’’-—A. 

“ Interesting diagrams, with practical illustrations of actual occurrence, are to be found here 
(n abundance. Tbi vbkt combliti ciassiviBn nsFEnsifCB rasLE will prove very utefOl te 
saving the time of those who want an integral in a hurry. "—iTic Engineer. 


MEASUREMENT CONVERSIONS 

(English and French) : 

28 GRAPHIC TABLES OR DIAGRAMS. 

Showing »t a glance the Mutual Contsrsion of Msasubemsnts 
in Diftbrent Units 

Of Lengths, Areas, Volumes, Weights, Stresses, Deusitiei, Quantities 
of Work, Horse Powers, Temperatures, &c. 
fw ike UM of Enginoon, Suroogoro, Arehitoots, and Contraotors. 

In 4tOf Boards. 7s. 6d. 


*»* Prof. Smith’s Conversion-Tables form the most unique and com- 
Brehensiye collection.ever placed before the profession. By their use much 
Ihne and labour will be saved, and the chances of error in calculation 
diminished. It is believed that henceforth no Engineer’s Of&ce will be 
•onsidered complete without them. 

" Th« work ii isvAinARU.”— Uoltwry Ovardian. 

" Ought to b« in BViBT offiea whara evan oacasional convanions ara raqnJrad. . . . Prat 
iMBH’s Tablbb form vary sxcilmht cbkiu on raaults."— Jflwfrfaol JUviow. 

“ Prof. Smith dagarvaa tha haarty thanks, not only of tha Eneinsu, but of the GoMHxnaAS 
WOBUt, for having smoothed tha yi^j for tha anomoH of the Mirnio Srsnui MnAsvmnani, 
a sslrioal which is now assuming great importance as a factor in maintaining our mom npon 
roMBeir nkomT^Th* MaeMnory Morltu. 


LONMN: CHARLES SRIFFIN i CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND, 
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In L*rg« 8yo. Handsome Cloth. 10s. 6d. 

CHEMISTRY FOR ENGINEERS. 


BT 


BERTRAM BLOUNT, and 

F.I.C., P.C.S., A.I.C.B., 
f ousultiBg Cb«niiit to tho drown Agents for 
the Colonies. 


A. G. BLOXAM, 

F.I.C., F.C.8., 

Consulting Chemist, Head <>f the Chemistry 
Department, Goldsmiths’ Inst., 

New Cross 


OINBRAL CONTENTS.— Introduction— Chemistry of the Chief Matenali 
of Oonstruetlon— Sources of Energy— Chemistry of Steam -raising— Chemis- 
try of Lubrication and Lubricants— Metallurgical Processes used in the 
Winning and Manufacture of Metals. 

“The aathors have soccekded beyond all expectation, and have produced a work which 
saeold aivc fresh i-owkr to the Engineer and Manufacturer.”— ?h€ Timet. 

“ Praotical THEOtioHOOT ... an ADMIRABLE TBXX-BOOK, Dseful not Only to Studente, 
bat to Bxqinebrs and Manaqbrs or woeks in prbtebtinq wabtb and improving prock^iseb - 

***^^1^k worthy to take high bane . . . treatment of the suijeet of qaseods pi^l 
OM lictil*rly good. , . . Water gas and its production clearly worked out. ... We 

RBCOjmKND the work .”— of Gat Lighting. 


For Companion Volume by the same Authors, s<‘e “CHKMiSTfiY 
FOR Manufacturers/’ p. 71 . 


Works by WALTER R. BROWNE, M.A., M.Inst.C.E., 

Late Fellow of Trimty College, Olambridge. 

THE STUDENT’S MECHANICS: 

An Introduction to the Study of Force and Motion. 

With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 41. 6d. 

' Cl«« « style and practical k method, ‘The Student’s Mbchanjcs’ i* cordiaJiy » be 
;omraemekd from all points ef sio'ft:' -Atherurum. 


FOUNDATIONS OF 

Papers reprinted from the Engineer, 


mechanics. 

In Crown 8vo, 11 . 


Demy 8vo, with Numerous Illustrations, 

FUEL AND WATER: 

A Manual for Users of Steam and^Water. 

•> P»OF FRANZ SCHWACKHOFER of Vuinna, and 
WALTER R. BROWNE. M.A.. C.E. 

G.kekai- C0NTE»w.-^,»t 

LONDON: CHARLES 8RIFFIN 4 CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET, STRAND, 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 


CRirFiN^S LOCAL COVERNMEMT HANDBOOKS. 

WORKS SUITABLE FOR MUmCIPAL AND COUNTS ENGINEERS, 
ANALYSTS, AND OTHERS. 

See also Davies’ Hygiene, p. 99, and MacLeod's Public Health, p. 110. 

Gas Manufaetupe (The Chemistry of). A Handbook on the Pro- 
duction, Purification, and Testing of Illuminating Gas, and the Assay of Bye-Pro- 
ducts. By W. J. A. Butterfield, M.A., F.I.C., F.C.S. With Illustrations. Ihiru 
Edition, Revised (in preparation). [See page 77. 

Water Supply : A Practical Treatise on the Selection of Sources and the 
Distribution of Water. By Reginald E. Middleton, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.Mech.B., 
F.S.I. With Four Plates and Numerous Diagrams. Crown 8vo. [See page 77. 

Central Electrical Stations : Their Design, Organisation, and Manage- 
ment. By C, H. Wordingham, A.KLC., M.Inst.C.E. Price 24s. net. 

for details see opposite page. 

Sewage Disposal Works : A Guide to the Construction of Works for 

the Prevention of the Pollution by Sewage of Rivers and Estuaries. By W. Santo 
Crimp, M.InstC.E., F.G.S. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Large 8vo, 
Handsome Cloth. With 37 Plates. Price 30s. [See page 76. 

Trades’ Waste I its Teatment and Utilisation, with Special Reference 
to the Prevention of Rivers’ Pollution. By W. NAYLOR, F.C.S., A.M.Inst.C.E. 
With Numerous Plates, Diagrams, and Illustrations. 21s. net. [See page 76. 

Calcareous Cements : Their Nature, Preparation, and Uses, With 
some Remarks upon Cement Testing. By Gilbert Redgrave, Assoc.Inst.C.B. 
With Illustrations, Analytical Data, and Appendices on Costs, &c. 8s. 6d. 

F[See page 76. 

Road Making and Maintenance : A Practical Treatise for Engineers, 
Surveyors, and others. With an Historical Sketch of Ancient and Modern Practice. 
By Thomas Aitken, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E,, M. Assoc. Municipal and County Engi-s.; 
M. San. Inst. With nun'erous Plates, Diagrams, and Illustrations. 21s. 

[See page 79. 

Light Railways at Hoi&e and Abroad. By William Henry Cole, 

M.Inst.C.E., late Deputy Manager, North-Western Railway, India. Large 8vo, 
Handsome Cloth, Plates and illustrations. 16s. [See page 30. 

Practical Sanitation : A Handbook for Sanitary Inspectors and others 
interested in Sanitation. By Geo. Reid, M.D., D.P.H., Medical Officer, Staffordshire 
County Council. With Appendix on Sanitary Law, by Herbert Manley, M.A., M. B., 
D. P. H. Tenth Edition, Revised. 6s. [See page 78. 

Sanitary Engineering: A Practical Manual of Town Drainage and 
Sewage and Refuse Disposal. By Frank Wood, A.M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S. , Borough 
Surveyor, Fulham. Fully Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. [See page 78. 

Dairy Chemistry: A Practical Handbook for Dairy Managers, Chemists, 
and Analysts. By H. Droop Richmond, F.C.S., Chemist to the Aylesbury Dairy 
Company. With Tables^ Illustrations, &c. Handsome Cloth, 16s. [See page 73. 

Milk: Its Production and Uses. With Chapters on Dairy Farming, 

The Diseases of Cattle, and on the Hygiene and Control of Supplies. By EDWARD F. 
Willoughby, M.D. (Lond.), D.P.H. (Lond. and Camb.), Inspector of Farms and 
General Scientific Adviser to Welford & Sons, Ltd. [See page 73, 

Flesh Foods With Methods for their Chemical, Microscopical, and 
Bacteriological Examination. A Handbook for Medical Men, Inspectors, Analysts, 
and others. By C. Ainsworth Mitchell, B.A., F.I.C., Mem. Council Soc. of Public 
Analysts. With numerous Illustrations and a coloured Plate. 10s. 6d. [See page 73. 

Foods: Their Composition and Analysis. By A. Wynter Blyth, 
M,R.C.S., F.C.S. , Public Analyst for the County of Devon. With Tables, Folding 
Plate, and Frontispiece. Fifth Edition, Thoroughly Revised. 21s. [See page 72. 
“An admirable digest of the most recent state of knowledge.”-— CAemicai News . 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 

In Large ?tvo, Handso?ne Cloth. Profusely Illustrated with Plates, 
Diagrams.^ and Figures. 2^s. net. 

CENTRAL ELECTRICAL STATIONS: 

Their Design, Organisation, and Management. 

ByCHAS. H. WORDINGHAM, A.K.C., M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.Mfxh.E., 

Late Memb. of Council InstE.E., and Electrical Engineer to the City of Manchester 

ABRIDGED CONTENTS. 

Introductory.— Central Station Work as a Profeswon.— As an Invedment.— I'he EsUb- 
lishment of a Central Station —Systems of Supply.— Site.— Architecture,— Plant.— Boilers — 
Systems ol Draught and Waste Heat Economy — Coal Handling, Weighing, and Storing.— 
The Transmission of Steam. — Generators. — Condensing Appliances — Switching Gear, 
Instruments, and Connections.— Distributing Mams.— Insulation, Resistance, and Cost - 
Distributing Networks —Service Mains and Feeders. -Testing M.-iins. -Meters and 
Appliances.— Standardising and Testing Laboratory -Secondary Battenes.-Sfreet Light- 
ing —Cost —General Organisation —Mains Department -Installation Department - 
Standardising Department— Drawing Office —Clerical Department. -'I'he Coniumer - 
Routine and Main Laying. — Index 

“ One of the most valuable contributions to Central Station literature we have had 
for some — Electricity . 


ELECTRICITY CONTROL. 

A Treatise on Electricity Switchgear and Systems of Transmission. 

By LEONARD ANDREWS, M.I.E.E-,. . . 

Ex-Member of Council of the Incorporated Municipal Electrical Associauon : Consulting 
Electrical Engineer to the Hastings Coryor?Uon, ivc., a c. 

ArcTnTermpIfntDwf^^^^^^ 

Installations.— Long Distance Transmission Schemes. 

Sixteenth Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. 

A POCKET-BOOK 

OF 

ELECTRICAL RULES •& TABLES 

FOR THE USE OF ELECTRICIANS AND ENGINEERS. 

By JOHN MUNRO,C.E., 4 Prof. JAMIESON, M.INST.C. ^ ’ 

With Numerous Diagrams. Pocket Sue. Leathef, Ss. 
ftlPNERAL CONTENT S.* 

Units of Measurement - Mewures. 

(>bks.-Teleg.aphy.-Elec^Ch.^^ 

Motors. -Trausfomiers.-Electnc g g- coiiii)i.ndauoD w. w 

“ Wonderfully Perfect. • ^ 

Vacua of M»srs Muuao sad Pocarr-Boorc^ 

SUctriccUneme^ oroaiin 
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By PB0FE8S0BS J. H. POYNTING A J. J. THOMSON. 

In Five Volumes. Large 8vo. Sold Separately. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSIOS. 


BY 

J. H. POYNTING, J. J. THOMSON, 


8C.D., r.E.8., 

•(lEte E«ll«w of Trinity College, Cambridge; 
Professor of Physics, Birmingham 
University. 


and M.A., P.11.8., 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Pro! 
of Eiperimentsl Physics in the University 
of Cambridge 


Introductory Volume, fully Illustrated. Second Edition, Eevised. 
Price 10s. 6d. 

PROP£lRT>X£:S OR MAX^rTRR. 

OoiTTEKTS. — Gravitation. — The Acceleration of Gravity. — Elasticity. — Stresses and 
■Strains.— Torsion.— Bending of Bods.— Spiral Springs.— Collision.— Compressibility of 
Liquids.— Pressares and Volumes of Gases.- Thermal Effects Accompanying Strain.— 
■OapUlarity.— Surface Tension.— Laplace's Theory of Capillarity.— Diffusion of Liquids — 
Diffusion of Gasee.— Vkcosity of Liquids.- Iimax. 


Volume II. Second Edition. Fully Illustrated. Price Ss. 6d. 

S O XT PY 1>. 

Gomtents.— The Nature of Sound and its chief Characteristics.— The Velocity of Sound 
IB Air and other Media.— Reflpction and Refraction of Sound.— Frequency and Pitch of 
Notes, -Resonanee and Poioed Oscillations.— Analysis of Vibrations.— The Transverse 
Vibrations of Stretched Strings or Wires —Plpei and other Air Cavities.— Rods.- Plates. 
—Membranes.— Vibrations maijftained by Heat,— Ssnsitive Flames and Jets.— Mmlr-al 
Band.— The Superposition of Waves,— Index, 

“ The work . . . maybe recommended to anyone desirous of poesessing an lAsr 
nMro-nATB Staxoabd TnaAnSB on Acousttos."— Atkrafura 

' Very clearly written. . . . The names of the authors are a guarantee of the 
sorenriFio ACCunAcx and oy-io-date OHABACTEn of the -Educational Timet. 


Volume III. At Press. Fully Illustrated. 

HEAT. 

Kemainiug Volumes in Preparation — 

LIGHT : MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. 


THE MEAN DENSITY OF THE EARTH : An Essay to which the 

Adams Prize ^as adjudged in 1893 in the University of Cambridge. By J. H. 
Pointing, Sc.l., F.R.S., Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Professor of 
Physics, Birmingham University. In Large 8vo, with Bibliography, Illustrations in 
the Text, and Seven Lithographed Plates. 123. 6d. 

-An aoeoont of this suhiict cannot fail to b« of gbxat and osesral ietwbsi to the scientific 
mind. Bspecially is this the ease when the aeeonnt is given by one who has contributed so 
considembly m has Prof. PoyntiDK to our present state of knowledge with respect to a very 
difficult snbiect. . . RefflarEacly has Newton’s estimate been verified by Prof. Poynting.”- 

Athenawn. 
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Demy 8vo, Handsome cloth, 18s, 

Physical Geology and PalMtology, 

OJV TEE BASIS OP PHILLIPS. 

BY 

HARRY GOVIER SEELEY, F. R.S., 

PROPBSSOR OF GBOGRAPHY IN KING’S COIXRGB, LONDON 

‘^ttb ^rontiBpiece in Cbrcmo«>Xitbodrapbi?t anb 5ilU0trationa. 

“ It is impossible to praise too highly the research which Professor Seeley's 
‘ Physical Geology ’ evidences. It is far more than a Text- book— it is 
a Directory to the Student in prosecuting his researches.” — Presidential Ad' 
dress to the Geological Society, 1S85, iy Rev, Prof. Bonney D.Sc. , LL.D,, F.R.S, 
“ Professor Seeley maintains in his ‘ Physical Geology ’ the high 
reputation he already deservedly bears as a Teacher. ” — Dr, Henry Wood- 
mird, P.R.S.f in the “ Geological Magazine." 

“ Professor Seeley’s work includes one of the most satisfactory Treatises 
on Lithology in the English language.” — Ametuan Journal of Engineering, 


Demy 8vo, Handsome cloth, 34s 

Stratlgraphlcal Geology k Palaeontology, 

OH THE "BASIS OF PHILLIPS. 

BY 

ROBERT ETHERIDGE, F. R. S., 

9F THH NATURAL HIST. DBPARTMENT, BRITISH MUSSUM, LATB PAL.eONTOLOCI8T TO TMB 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF GREAT BRITAIN, PAST PRESIDENT OF THE 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, BTC. 

Mttb Aap, flumeroua ITabledt anb platen. 

“No such compefidium of Reolos:ical knowledge has ever been brought together before."— 
WetttKtHster Review. 

'* If Prof. Sreley’s volume was remarkable for. its originality and the breadth of its views, 
Mr. Etheridge fully justifies the assertion made in his preface that his book4ifIers in con- 
atnictioa and detail from anyl known manual. . . . Must take high rank among works 
or reference.”— A 


OPEJ-fliR STOWES IH GEOLOGY: 

An Iniroduction to Geologry Out-pf-doors. 

By professor GRENVILLE COLE, M.R.LA., F.G.S. 

For details, see Griffin’s Introductory Science Series, p. 85. 
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METEOROLOGY AND GEOLOGY. 


Crown %vo. Hajidsomc Cloth, 2J. 6^/. 

RESEARCHES ON THE PAST AND PRESENT HISTORY 

OF 

THE EARTH’S ATMOSPHERE. 

Including the latest Discoveries and their Practical Applications. 

By dr. THOMAS LAMB PHIPSON. 

PART I.— The Earth’s Atmosphere in Remote (Ieolocical Periods. 
PART IL— The Atmosphere of our Present Period. 
Appendices ; Index. 

Dr Phipson’s work presents, amidst much which is of interest to the 
Scientist and the General Reader alike, a short resume of his discovery of the 
origin of Atmospheric Oxygen, the existence of which he attributes wholly to 
the action of Solar Radiation upon vegetable life. The book will be found 
replete with much that is new, curious, and interesting, both in connection with 
Weather Lore, and with Scientific Meteorology . — PuhlishePs Note. 

“The book should prove of interest to f'eneral readers, :is well as to iiiotooroloKists 
and other students of science. ’— JVwfw/e. 


By GRENVILLE A. J. COLE, M.R.I.A., F.G.S., 

Professor of Geoloffy in the Royal College of Science for Ircl;*i)d. and Kxaniincr in the 
University of London. 

Sie also the. two )oltowi>tg pages (54^ 55), and page 85. 


AIDS IN 

PRACTICAL GEOLOGY; 

WITH A SeCTJOH ON PALAtOp/TOLOGY. 

By professor GRENVILLE COLE, M.R.I.A., F.G.S. 

Fourth Edition, Thoroughly Revised. With Frontispiece and 
Illustrations. Cloth. los, 6d. 


GENERAL CONTENTS.— 

PART I.— Sampling of the EAifTHS Crust. 
PART II.— Examination of Minerals. ** 
PART HI.— Examination of Rocks. 

PART IV.— Examination of Fossils. 


‘Prof. Cole treats of the examination of minerals and rocks in*a 
>*eeii attempted before . . . deserving of the highest 

‘Aids’ INNUMERABLE and INVALUABLE. All the directions are given wi 

it.i., full of •A.os.’a.d i. .h. )u,h». do.,.. 

' rv^™x ^ . Tho 

M the Examination of FossiU is probably the best of >^Sr««rch "-Ah^s 

•f weU-digested information from the newest sources and from personal research. Annatt 

•ofNat. History 
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GH ARLES GRIFFIN <k CO.'S PUBLIGATIONS. 


GRIFFIFS “NEW LAND^^ SERIES. 

Practical Hand-Books for the Use of Prospectors., Explorers, 
Settlers, Colonists, and all Interested in the opening 
up and Development of New Lands. 

Edited by GRENVILLE A. J. COLE, M.R.I.A., F.G.S., 
Professor of Geology in the Royal College of Science for Ireland, and Examiner in 
the University of London. 


In Grown Svo. Handsome Cloth. 5a. 

With Numerous Maps Specially Draivn and Executed for this Work. 

NEW LANDS: 

THEIR RESOURCES AND PROSPECTIVE 
ADVANTAGES. 

By HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S.E., 

Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society. 

Introductory.— The development of New Lands.— The Dominion’ of 
Canada. — Canada, Eastern Provinces. — Canada, Western Provinces and 
Territories.- Newfoundland.— The United States. —Latin America, Mexico — 
Latin America, Temperate Brazil and Chili.— Latin America, Argentina.— 
The Falkland Islands.— Victoria.— New South Wales.— Queensland.— South 
Australia. — Tasmania. — Western Australia.— New Zealand.— The Resources 
of South Africa.— Southern Rhodesia.— Index. 

“Painstaking . . . comp;.ktk . . . of great peactical assist ancb.’ —T/w 
“A want admirably supplied. . . . flaa the advantage of being written by a pro- 
fessed Geographer. "~(?eoij'rapAtcaf Journal. 


IN PREPARATION. 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION in WOOD, STONE, ani> 
CONCRETE. By James Lyon, M.A., Professor of En- 
gineering in the Royal College of Science for Ireland ; 
sometime Superintendent of the Engineering Department in 
the University of Cambridge; and J. Taylor, A.R.C.S.I. 


Other Voluflies, dealing with subjects of Primary 
Importance in the Examination and Utilisation of Lands 
which have not as yet been fully developed, are in preparation. 
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GRIFFIN’S “ NEW LAND” SP.btt’.r 

Third Edition, BevUed. With lUmtratims. Handsome Cloth, o,. 

PROSPECTING FOR MINERALS. 

BY 

S. HERBERT OOX, Assoc.RS.M., M.Inst.M.M., F.G.S., Ac. 

Contents —Intooduction and Hints on Geology— The Determina- 
1 Blow-pipe, &c,— Rock- forming Minerals and Non- 

A ® ^ Commercial Value : Rock Salt, Borax, Marbles, Litho- 
Quartz and Opal, &c. &c.— Precious Stones and Gems-Stratiiied 
Deposits. Coal and (^es- Mineral Veins and Lodes- Irregular Deposits- 
Pluvial Deposits— Noble IMetals*: Gold, 

Pktinum Silver, &c.—Lead— Mercury-Copper— Tin-Ziuc-Iron-Niokel, 

lfcc.-8ulgiur, Antimony, Arsenic, &c. -Combustible Minerals -Petroleum - 
General Hints on Prospectiug-Glossary— Index. 

• • ' written with scientific accuracy in » 
AR and LUCID style. ... An important addition to technical literature 
mn be of value not only to the Student, but to the experienced Prospector 
If the succeeding volumes of the New Land Series are equal in merit to the First, ws 
must congratulate the Publishers on successfully fllliiig up a gap in existing literature 
—Mining Journal. v " • 

“This EXCELLENT HANDBOOK will prove a perfect Vade-mecum to those engaged in 
the practical work of Mining and Metallurgy’-Tuu/# of Africa. 


With many Engravings and Photographs. Handsome Cloth, 4». tki. 

FOOD SDPPDY. 

By ROBERT BRTJOE, 

Agrisultural Superintendent to the Royal Dublin Society. 

With Appendix on Preserved Foods by C. A. Mitchell, B.A., F.LC. 

General Contents. — Climate and Soil— Drainage *and Rotation of 
Crops — Seeds and Crops — Vegetables and Fruits— Cattle and Cattlo- 
Breeding — Sheep and Sheep Resting— -Pigs— Poultry— Horses— The Dairy 
—The Farmer’s Implements— The Settler’s Home. . . 

“ Bristles with information.”— Farrn«r«’ Gazettt, ^ 

“ The work is one which will appeal to those intending to become farmers at homa 
or in the Colonies, and who desire to obtain a general idea of tbe true principUi of 
farming in all its branches.”— /owmaf of the Royal Coloi^al Inst. 

“A most READABLE and VALUABLE book, and merits an extensive sali.”— EcotfiM 
Farmer. 

“ Will prove of service in ant part of the world."- Nature . 
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0HARLB8 GRIFFIN A OO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 


Fourth Edition, Revised, and brought thoroughly up-to-date by L. H. 
Cooke, Instructor in Mine Surveying, Royal College of Science. 

With Frontispiece and 716 Illustrations. Price 34 s, 

ORE & STONE MINING. 

BY 

C. LE NEVE FOSTER, D.Sc., F.R.S., 

pRorsssoa of uininc, royal collrgr of scibncb ; examiner in mining to 

THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

GENERAL CONTENTS. 

INTRODUCTION. Mode of Oeeuprenoe of Minerals.— Prospeeting.— Boring. 
-Breaking Ground.— Supporting Exeavations.— Exploitation.— Haulage or 
Transport.— Hoisting or Winding. — Drainage.- Ventilation. — Lighting.— 
Descent and Ascent.— Dressing— Prhieiples orEmployment of Mining Labour. 
— Legislation affecting Mines and Quarries. — Condition of the Miner.- 
Aeeidents. —Index. 

‘ Dr. Foster’s book was expected to be bfoch-makimg, and it fully justifies such expeo- 
cation. ... A MOST admirable accouRt of the mode of occurrence of practically all 
KMOWN MINERALS. Probably stands unrivalled for completeness. Ths Minini Journal 
“This EPOCH-MAKING work . . . appeals to men of experience no lest thaa to 

students.”— und HUtttnm^nisch* Ztitung. 

“This SPLBNBID WORK.” — OttUtT. ZUthrft. /ur B$rg- und HiUtinwestH. 


ELEMENTARY MINING AND QUARRYING 

(An Introductory Text-book). By Prof. 0. Le Neyb 
Foster, F.R.S. tVith Illustrations. [At Press. 


Fourth Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged, With Nwnerout 
Additional Illustrations ^ mostly reduced from Working 
Drawings, Price 24J. net. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF COAL-MINING: 

FOR THE USE OF COLLIERY MANAGERS AND OTHERS 
ENGAGED IN GOAL-MINING. 

BT 

HERBEP.T WILLIAM HUGHES, F.G.5., 

Aaooc. Royal School of Mines, General Manager of Sandwell Park Colliery. 
GENERAL CONTENTS. 

Geology.— Searcl^ for Coal — Breaking Ground.— Sinking.— Preliminary 
Operations. — Metl^ods of Working. — Haulage. — Winding. — Pumping. — 
Ventilation.— Lighting.— Works at Surface. — Preparation of Coal for Market 
—Index. 

“ Quite THE BEST BOOK of^ts kind ... as practical in aim as a book can be . 

The illustratuNU are %xt:mxM.nT.''—Athonaum. 

** W# cordially reoommend the uoAs." —ColUtry Guardian. 

“ Will soon come to be regarded as the standard work of its \axiA.'*—BirmtHiham 
DaUo Gaseitt. 
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Tenth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With Numerous Dkgrams. 

. Cloth, 7s. 6d, 

A TREATISE ON MINE-SURVEYING: 


For the use of Managers of Mines and Collieries^ Students 
at the Royal School of Mines, Ae. 

By BENNETT H. BROUGH. F.G.S.. Assoc.R.S.M., 

Formerly Instructor of Mine-Sunr«Yinii Royal School of Mines. 


General Contents — General Explanations. —Measurement of Distances.- Miners 
Dial. Variation of the Magnetic-Needle —Surveying.— German Dial. — ThetHlolite.— 
Taaversing Underground. - Surface-Surveys. — Plotting the Survey. - Calcnhal ion of 
Areas — Levelling. — Measuring Distances by Telescope. — Setting-out. — Problems. - 
Photographic Surveying. —Appendices. 

'■ Its CLEARNESS of STYLE, LUCIDITY of DESCRIPTION, and FULNESS of DETAIL have Iom au'O won 
for it a place unique in the literature of thisbran<* of mining 

maintains the high standard of its predecessors. To the stuuent, and to the iiiimng engineer ,ilil.i , ITS 
VALUE is inestimable. The illustrations are excellent. —The Mining yournal. 


In Large 8vo. Second Edition. Price 10s. 6d. 

Mine Acconnts and Mining Book-keeping. 

For Students, Managers, Secretaries, and others. 

With Examples taken from Actual Practice of Leading Companies. 

BY 

JAMES GUNSON LAWN, A 88 OC.R.S.M., Asiioc.Mem.Inst.C.E., F.O.8., 

Professor of Mining at the South African School of Mines 
Edited by C. LE NEVE FOSTER, B.Sc., F.R.S. 

General Contents. -Introduction.— Part I. Engagement 
ment of Workmen.— Part II. Purchases and Sales.-Part III. Working 
Summaries and Analyses. - Part IV. Ledger, Balance Sheet, and Company 
Books.— Part V. Reports and Statistics. 

“It seems impomibl* to suggest how Mr^ L awn's book could be made morecoMPLBT* or 
more yaluablb, careful, and exhaustire. ’—Accountants Maf/astne. 


In Urge Spa, with Illustratians and Folding- Plates, los. U 

BLASTING: 

and the use of explosives. 

A Handbook for Engineers and others Engaged in Mining. 
Tunnelling, Quarrying, &c. ^ 

By OSCAR GUTTMANN, Assoc. M. Inst C.E. 

“ This ADMiitABLB and all engaged in pmctical wo*. 

“Should prove a vade-tHtcum to Mimag ng 
-Iran and Coal Trades Revie w. . 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN d: GO:s PUBLIC A TIONS. 


In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With Numerous Illustrations. 

6s. net. 

ELECTRICAL PRACTICE IN COLLIERIES. 

By D. burns, M.E., M.Inst.M.E., 

Certificated Colliery Manager, and Lecturer on Mining and Geology to the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College. 

Units of Measurement, Conductors, &c. — The Theory of the Dynamo. —The 
Dynamo, Details of Construction and Working. — Motors. — Lighting Installa- 
tions in Collieries, — Pumping by Electricity. — Electrical Haulage. — Coal 
Cutting.— Miscellaneous Applications of Electricity in Mines.— Index. 

‘‘A clear and concise introduction to electrical practice in collieries,”— Mining' 
Journal. 


Second Edition. Large Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With over 
520 Illustrations in the Text. 12s. 6d, 

PRACTICAL COAL-MINING; 

A MANUAL FOR MANAOERS, UNDER-MANAO-ERS,. 
COLLIERY ENO-INEERS, AND OTHERS. 

With Worked-out Problems on Haulage, Pumping, Ventilation, dre. 

By GEORGE L. KERR, M.E., M.Inst.M.E. 

“An BS3ENTIALLT PRACTICAL WORK, and can be confidently recommended. No department 
of Coal-Mining has been overlooked.”— A’ngrmeera' Ganette. 

“This book JUST mbets the wan^s of Students preparing for the Colliery Managers' Examin- 
mions. I have decided to use it for our classes here. ... We have, I believe the largest 
atining class in Great Britain.”— TAe Principal of a Training College. 


ELEMENTARY COAL-MINING : For the Use of Students, Miners, and 
others preparing for Examinations. By George L. Keri:, M.E., 
M.Inst.M.E., Author of “Practical Coal-Mining.” In Crown 8vo. 
Handsome Cloth. Wjth 200 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

“An abundance of information conveyed in a popular and attractive form. . . . Will be 
of great use to all who are in any way interested in coal mining.”— Scottish Critic. 


Second Edition. With Illustrations. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

GETTING GOLD: 

A GOLD-MINING HANDBOOK FOR PRACTICAL MEN. 

By J, 0. F. JOHNSON, P.G.S., A.LM.E., 

Life Member Australasian Mine-Managers’ Association. 

General Conteiits.— Introductory ; Prospecting (Alluvial and General)— 
Lode or Reef Prospecting — Genesiology of Gold— Auriferous Lodes — Drifts— 
Gold Extraction — Lixiviation — Calcination— Motor Power and its Transmission 
—Company Formation — oMining Appliances and Methods — Australasian 
Mining Regulations. 

“ Praotioal from beginning to end . . , deals thoroughly with the Prospeotin*, 
Sinking, Crushing, and Sxtractlon of gold.”— Bnt. Australasian. 
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With Plates and Illustrations. Handsome Cloth. At Press. 

THE CYAHIDE PROCESS OF GOLD EXTRACTION. 

A Text-Book for the Use of Metallurgists and Students at 
Schools of Mines, dc. 

By JAMES PARK, F.G.S., M.Inst.M.M., 

Professor of Mining and Director of the Otago University School of Mines ; late Director 
Thames School of Mines, and Geological Surveyor and Mining Geologist 
to the Government of New Zealand. 

Third English Edition. Thoroughly Revised and (ireatly Enlarged. 
With additional details concerning the Siemens-Halske and other 
recent processes 

Contents. —The Mac Arthur Process.— Chemistry of the Process.— 
Laboratory Experiments.— Control Testing and Analysis of Solutions.— 
Appliances for Cyanide Extraction.— The Actual Extraction by Cyanide. - 
Application of the Process. -Leaching by Agitation.— Zinc Precipitation 
of Gold.— The Siemens-Halske Process.— Other Cyanide Processes -Anti- 
dotes for Cyanide Poisoning.— Cyaniding in New Zealand. 

« Mr. Park’s book deserves to be ranked as amongst the best ov existihq treatiski 
OK THIS SUBJECT.’’— Journal. 


At Press. With Numerous Plates, Maps, and Illustrations. 

CYANIDING GOLD & SILVER ORES. 

A Practical Treatise on the Cyanide Process ; its Application, 
Methods of Working, Design and>Construction of 
Plant, and Costs. 

By H. FORBES J*ULIAN, 

And EDGAR SMART, A.M.I.O.E., 

Civil and Metallurgical Engineer. 

...This book deal, wi.^ 

Ee't Wo*V MiS Engineers, MotallorgislH, Cl,«n.,.,, A..a,or- 

Working Cyaniders, and Students. 


In Crown 8vo. Illustrated. Fancy Cloth Boards. 

GOCD seeking in SOUTK AFRICA: 

Handbook ol.Hints Prospectors. 

......... 

wlih n PhanLr or> the Agricultural Prospects of South Africa. 

With a bnapt.r y ProsnecUIlK -The De Kaap Goldfleldt. 

Abstract of Contents -H imory.-Geolog^^^^ libour,^&c.-Lydenb0rg Goldfleldi ~ 
--Komati and Sw»zdand^-C^ Consideration! -Con- 

- ta i'« "“J Sm Bm to be aaderetended ere. 


“As tascinauug iu *■» 
manages to impart his informal on 
of the dulle6t.”-^/rtca« Commerce. 


tne auiitjBi. —. aj , — 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN db CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 


At Press. Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With Illustrations. 

METALLURGICAL ANALYSIS & ASSAYING: 

A THREE YEARS’ COURSE 

FOR STUDENTS OF SCHOOLS OF MINES. 

By W. a. MACLEOD, B.A., B.Sc., A.O.S.M. (N.Z,), 

Formerly Assiat.-Director, Thames School of Mines (N.Z.), and Lecturer in Chemistry, University 
of Tasmania ; Director of Queensland Government School of Mines, Charters Towers ; 

And CHAS. WALKER, F.C.S., 

Formerly Assist.-Demonstrator in Chemistry, Sydney University ; Lecturer n Chemistry 
and Metallurgy, Charters Towers School of Mines 

Part I.— Qualitative Analysis and Preparation and 
Properties of Gases, 

Part II. — Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis. 

Part III.— Assaying, Technical Analysis (Gas, Water, 
Fuels, Oils, &c.). 

“ The aim of this work is to provide the student with a graded course of work leading 
from Simple Quantitative Analysis up to the Technical Quantitative Methods. It haa 
been specially prepared to meet the requireme ts of Schools of Mines, and more especially, 
of those in the Colonies, the subject matter having been selected to cover a three years’ 
laboratory course.”— £'a’<rac</m« Author’s Preface. 


Third Edition. With Folding Plates and Many Illustrations. 36s. 

dX^ESJMrJBNTTS OF 

ME RG Y. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE ART OF EXTRACTING METALS 
FROM THEIR ORES. 

By J. ARTHUR PHILLIPS, M.Inst.O.E., F.C.S., F.G.8., &o., 
And H.‘BAUERMAN, V.P.G.S. 

General Contents. — Refractory Materials. — Fire-Clays. — Fuels, &c.— 
Aluminium. — Copper. — Tin. — Antimony. — Arsenic. — Zinc. — Mercury. — 
Bismuth. —Lead.— Iron.- Cobalt. - Nickel— Silyer.— Gold.— Platinum. 

“Of the Third Edition, we are still able to say that, as a Text-book of 
Metallurgy, it is the best with which we are acquainted.”— .^nj^ineer. ^ 

“ A work which is^ equally valuable to the Student as a Text-book, and to the 
practical Smelter as a Standard Work of Reference. . . . The lUustratioiui 

are admirable examples of Wood Engraving.” — Chemical Nem. 


THE MINING ENGINEERS’ REPORT BOOK AND DIRECTORS’ 

AND SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE TO MINING REPORTS. By 
Edwin R. Field, M.Inst.M.M. With Notes on the Valuation of 
Mining Property and Tabulating Reports, Useful Tables, &c., and 
provided with detachable blank pages for MS. Notes. 

"An ADMIRABLY compiled book 'which Mining Engineers and Managers will find 
IXTBBMELT USEFUL,"— Jftmnfjr Journal. 
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Second Edition. In Preparation. In Two Volumes^ Large 8vo. 
Nxmerout ifapi, Plates, and Illustrations in the Text. Price ios. 

PSTROX^£:UM 

AND ITS PRODUCTS: 

A PRACriCAX. TREATISE. 


By Dr. BOVERTON REDWOOD, 

F.R.S.E., F.I.C., A8SOC.R.C.S., 
floB. Corr Mem. of the Imperial Russian Technical Society : Mem. of the Amerioan OhemU*^ 
Society ; Adviser to the Home Office and to the Corporation of Loudon under the 
Petroleum Acts, Ac., &c. 


Assisted by GEO. T. HOLLOWAY, F.LC., Assoc. R.C.S., 

And Numerous Contributors. 

Hhitbhai. Oomtbnts — I. Historical. — II. 'leological and Geographical Diiiribution of 
Petroleum and Natural Gas.— Ill- Chemical and Physical Properties. —IV. Gngiii v. 
Produotion.-VI. ileflning.-VII. The Shale Oil and Allied Industnes.-yill. Iransport, 
Storage, and Distribution. — IX. Testing.— X. Application and Uses,— XI Legislation at 
Home and Abroad.— XII. Statistics.— Index. 

“The MOST coMPEEHENSivi AND CONVENIENT ACCOUNT that has yet appeared of a 
induetry which has made incalculable additions to the comfort of civilised man. -Tfu 

“ A SPLENDID CONTBIBDTION to our technical literature. —Chemical Newt. 


With Plates {One Coloured) and Illustrations. Price 8#. 6ti. net. 

A HANDBOOK ON PETROLEUM. 

FOR INSPECTORS UNDER THE PETROLEUM ACTS, 

And for those engaged in the Storage, Transport, Distribution, and 
Industrial Use of Petroleum and its Products, and of Calcium 
Carbide. With suggestions on the Construction and 
Use of Mineral Oil Lamps. 

Br CAPTAIN J. H. THOMSON, 

H.M. Chief Inspector of Explosives, 

AND 

Db. BOVERTON REDWOOD, 

Author of “Petroleum and its Products. 

Contents.— I. Introductory.— II. Source 9^ KiUtlnf 

ducti. Shale Oil,.and Coal Tar.-V. Flash Petroleum ^ 

""“ReSt a aontrlbutl.,,,."- 

Petroleum. 

the petroleum 

Rfdwood Popular Edition, Illustrated. Is. • hi 

Petroleum. — 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN CO.*S PUBLICATIONS. 




STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE 

FOlt 

Metallurgists, Mine-Owners, Assayers, Manufacturers, 
and all interested in the development of 
the Metallurgical Industries." 

EDITED BT 

Sir W. ROBERTS-AUSTEN, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S. 

In Larit %V0, Handsome Chth. With Illustrations. 


IlfTRODUCTION to the STUDY of METALLURGY. 

By the Editor. Fifth Edition. i8s. (Seep. 63.) 

GOLD (The Metallurgy of). By Thos. Kirke Rosa, 
D.Sc., Assoc. R.S.M., F.I.C., Chemist and Assayer of the Royal 
Mint. Fourth Edwion. 21s. (Seep. 63.) 

LEAD AND SILVER*^ (The MetaUurgy of). By H. F. 

Collins, Assoc.R.S.M., M.Inst.M.M. Part I., Lead, i6s; Part 
II., Silver, 1 6s. (See p. 6^.) 

IRON (The Metallurgy of). By T. Turner, A.R.S.M., 
F.I.C., F.C.^. Second Edition, Revised. i6s. (Seep. 65.) 

STEEL (The Metallurgy op. By F. W. Harbord, 
Assoc.R.S.M., F.I.C., with a Section on Mechanical Treatment by 
J, W. Hall, A. M. Inst, C.E. (See p. 65.) \Ready shortly. 


# Will ht Published at Short Intervals. 

METALLURGICAL MACHINERY : the Application of 
Engineering t^ Metallurgical Problems. By Henry Charles J enkins, 
Wh.SCt, Asso^.R.S.M., Assoc, M. Inst. C.E., of the Royal College of 
Science. (See p. 64). 

ALLOYS. By the Editor. 

%* Other Volumes in Preparation. 
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(JEIFFIN'S METALLUEQICAL SEEIES. 


Fifth Edition, thoroughly Revised and considerably Enlarged. Large 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations and Micro- Photographic 
Plates of different varieties of Steel. i8s. 

An Introduction to the Study of 

BY 

Sir W. ROBERTS-AUSTEN, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S., A.R.S.M., 

Late Chemist and Assayer of the Royal Mint, and Professor of Metallurgy 
in the Royal College of Science. 

General Contents.— The Relation of Metallurgy to Chemistry.— Physical Propertie* 
of Metals.— Alloys.— The Thermal Treatment of Metals.— Fuel and Thermal Measurements. 
—Materials and Products of Metallurgical Processes.— Furnaces.— Means of Supplying Air 
to Furnaces.— Thermo- Chemistp^.— Typical Metallurgical Processes.— The Micro-Structure 
of Metals and Alloys.— Economic Considerations. 

'• No English text-book at all approaches this in the completeness with 
which the most modern views on the subject are dealt with. Professor Austen’i 
volume will be INVALUABLE, not only to the student, but also to those whoM 
knowledge of the art is far advanced.”— News. 


Fourth Edition, Revised, Considerably Enlarged, and in part Re-written. 
Including the most recent ImprovementJ in the Cyanide Process 
With Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations. 21. s. 

THE METALinRHY , OF. GOLD. 


T. KIRKE ROSE, D.Sc.Lond., Assoc.R.S.M., 

Chemist and Assayer of the Royal Mint. 

Gbnbeal Contents.— The Properties of Gold 
Mode of Occurrence and ^^stpbution.-Placer Minuig. Bh _ Other Forms of 

Mining. -Quartz Crushing in the Sta™P .battery. Amalga^ 

iJruahing and Amal^mating.-^onwntration TmcUoe 

The Preparation of Ore.-rThe Vat^ocess. The Bar process.— Pyritic Smelting, 

in Particular Mills. -The Cyanide ftocess. Ctoisty^ OrSs.-l'he Assay of 

—The Refining and Parting of Gold Bullion- ine Assay uu 
BuUion— Economic Considerations.— Bibliography. 

‘ A ooMPREHENsrvB P^^.^TiCAL TREATISE on ib^ ^ been pnb- 

‘The MOST COMPLETE dowrlption of tne ohlorimatiuxi r« 

- Mining Journttl. ^ intustry. being free from lech- 

“ Adapted for all who are interested m g y ^bose engaged In the 

nioalities aa far as possible, but is more paruLuumj 
Industry.”— Cape Times. 
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GEIPPIN’S metalluegical seeies. 

Edited by SIR W. ROBERTS- AUSTEN, K.C.B., KR.S., D.C.L 
In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With Illustrations. 


In Two Volumes, Each Complete in Itself and Sold Separately. 

THE METJILLIIR6Y OF LEAD AND SILVER. 

By H. F. COLLINS, Assoc.E.S.M., M.Inst.M.M. 

Part I.— LEAD: 

Manufacture of Lead, 

With Sections on Smelting and Desilverisation, and Chapters on the 
Assay and Analysis of the Materials involved. Price i6s. 

CompoundtYflLd.-Sore8^-LSs^^^^^ Silvern-Properties and 

Hearths —The Roasting nt Toari Reverberatones.— Lead Smelting in 

oosnraaoa b» 


Part II.— SILVER. 

Comprising Details regarding the Sources and Treatment of Silver 
Ores, together with Descriptions of Plant, Machinery, and Processes of 
Manufacture, Refining of Bullion, Cost of Working, &c. Price 16s 

conveStSm *■ *■“ '“MBI." MFOEHiWOS into a 

«.d desoSUS various p™ys^s‘'’c^a?iya» 


HETAMirSilNERY: 

The Application of Engineering to Metallurgioal Problems. 

By HENRY CHARLES JENKINS, 

' ^h.Sc., Assoc.R.S M., Assoc. M.Inst.C.E. 
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GBIFPIN’S MKTALLURGICAL SERIES. 


Beady Shoetly, With Numerous Illustrations. Urge Svo, 
Handsome Cloth. ° 

THE KETALLIIRGY OF STEEL. 

By F. W. HARBORD, Assoc.R.S.M., 

Consulting Metallurgist and Analytical Chemist to the Indian Government, 
Royal Indian Engineering College, Coopers Hill. 


With over 40' Plates, 500 Illustrations (comprising nearly 100 J^licro- 
Sections of Steel), Diagrams of Plant and Machinery, reduced 
from Working Drawings, and a Section on Mill Practice 

By J. W. hall, A.M.Inst.C.E. 


Abridged Contents.— The Plant, Machinery, Methods and Clic uistrv of iho B.'s.somer 
and of tne Open Hearth Processes (Acid and Basic).— The Mecnauical 'i'realmeni of Sieo) 
comprising Mill Practice, Plant and Matiiinery. — The Inlluence of .Meiallni,ls. Meat 
Treatment, Special Steels, Microstructure, Testing, and Speoitk itions. 


Second Edition, Revised. Price 163. 

THE METALLURG.r OF IRON. 

By THOMAS TURNER. Assoc.R.S.M., F.l.C., 

Professor of Metallurgy in the Uni\ersitii of Birminy ham. 

In Large Svo, Handsome Cloth, With Numerous Illustration!* 
* (many from Photographs). 


General Eariy History of Iron.— Modern History of Iron — The Age of St««L 

—Chief Iron Ores. — Preparation of Iron Ores —The Blast Furnace. —The Air uscii in ih* 
Blast Furnace. — Reactions of the Blast Fnrnace. — The Fuel used in the Blast Puruace. - 
Slags and Faxes of Iron Smelting. -Properties of Oast Iron.-Foundry Practico.-WrouKhI 
Iron.— Indirect Produotion of Wrought Iron.— The Puddling Frocois.— Further IroatmsDi 
of Wrought Iron. - Corrosion of Iron and Steel. ^ 

“ A MOST VALUABLE SUMMARY of knowledge relating to every method and «tag« 
in the manufacture of and wrought iron . , . rich in chemical details, , . . 
Exhaustive and thoroughly uf-to-date.” — Bulletin of th^ American Iron 
and Steel Association. 

“ is A DKLIOHTFUL BOOK, giving, a« it doee, reliable irformation on a iuojeci 
becoming every day more elaborate. ” — Colliery Guardian. 

“ A THOROUGHLY USEFUL BOOK, which brings the subject op to date. Of 
GREAT VALUE to those engaged in the iron industry.”— in inif Journal, 


For Details of Works on Mining, see pages 55-59. 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN d: CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, 


In Large 4io, Library Style. Beautifully Illustrated mth SO Plates, 
many in Colours, and 94 Figures in the Text. 

PRECIOUS STONES: 

Their Properties, Occurrences, and Uses. 

A Treatise for Dealers, Manufacturers, Jewellers, and for all 
Collectors and others interested in Gems. 

By Dk. max BAUER, 

Professor in the University of Marburg, 

Translated by L. J. SPENCER, M.A. (Cantab.), F.G.S. 


General Contents.— General Properties of Gems: Their Natural Characters, 
Occurrence, Application, and Uses.— Detailed Description of Particular Gems: The 
Diamond, Rubies, Sapphires ; Emeralds, Tourmalines, and Opals ; Felspars, Amphiboles, 
Malachite.— Non-mineral Gems: Amber, &c.— Optical Features, Transparency, Trans 
lucency, Opacity, Refraction and Dispersion, &c.— Appendix : Pearls ; Coral. 


In Large Crown 8vo. With Numerous Illustrations, 8s. 6d, 

The Art of the'Goldsml ed JeweDer 

A Manual on the Manipulation of Gold and the Manu- 
facture of Personal Ornaments. 


By THOS. B. WIGLEY, 

Headmaster of the Jewellers and Silversmiths’ Association Technical 
School, Birmingham. 

ASSISTED BY , 

J. H. BTANSBIE, B.Sc. (Bond.), F.I.O., 

Lecturer at the Birmingham Municipal Technieal School. 


General Conti NTSt— Introduction.— The Ancient Goldsmith’s Art.— Metallurgy of 
Gold.— Prices, Ac.— Alloys.— Melting, Rolling, and Slitting Gold.— The workshop and 
Tools.— Wire Drawing. — Rings. — ( hains and Insignia. —Antique Jewellery and its 
Revival.— Etruscan Work.— I^eciotjs Stones.— Cutting.— Polishing and Finishing.— 
Chasing, Embossing, and R«pouss6 Work.— Colouring and Finishing.— Enamelling.— 
Engraving.— Moulding and Casting Ornaments, Ac.— Fluxes. &c.— Recovery of the 
Precious Metals.— Refining and Assaying. — Gilding and Electro Deposition.— Hall- 
Marking. —Miscellaneous. —Appendix. 
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Grin’s Chemical and Technological Publications. 


Oils, 


Profs. DuprA and Hake, 
Prop. Humboldt Sexton, 

>> j> 

Ulount and Bloxam, . 

» M 

A. Winter Blyth, . 


For Metallurgy and Electro-Metdlurgy, see previous Section. 

> 

Inorganic Chemistry, . 

Quantitative Analysis, . 

Qualitative „ 

Chemistry for Engineers, 

,, „ Manufacturers, 

Foods, Analysis of, . 

Poisons, Detection of. 

Tables for Chemists and 
Manufacturers, 

Agricultural Chemistry, 

Dairy Chemistry, 

Milk, ... 

Fle^h Foods, 

Practical Sanitation, 

Sanitary Engineering, 

Technical Mycology, 

Ferments, 

Brewing, 

Sewage Disposal 
Trades’ Waste, 

Cements, 

Water Supply, 

Road Making, 

Qas Manufacture, 

Acetylene, 

Fire Risks, 

Petroleum, 

(Handbook), 

Oils, Soaps, Candles, 

Lubrication and Lubri 
can^s, 

India Rubber, . 

Painters’ Colours, 


and Varnishes, 

Painters’ Laboratory Guide, 

Painting and Decorating, W. J. Pearc*, . 

Photography, ... A. Brothers, . 

Dyeinir .... Knecht,and Rawson, 

^ ^ f Rawson, Gardner, and 

Dictionary of Dyes, • | latcock, . 

Textile Printing, • • Seymour Rothwell, 

Textile Fibres of Commerce, w. I. Hannan, . 
Dyeings and Cleaningr, Hurst, 

Bleaching and Cplioo- 1 Geo. Du err, 
Printing, • » i 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN A C0:S PUBLICATIONS. 


A SHORT MANUAL OF 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


BY 

A. DUPRi Ph.D., F.R.S., 


AND 

WILSON HAKE, Ph.D., F.I.O., F.C.S., 

Of the Weitminster Hospital Medical School 

Third Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and Re-issued. Price 65. net. 

A vrel-writtea, clear and accurate Elementary Manual of Inoi^uiic Chemistry ... 
We agree heartily with the system adopted by Drs. Duprtf and Hake. Will makk ExpbrI' 
MENTAL Work trebly intkrestino because intelligible.’’— Rtvitw 

** iiiere is no question that, giren the perfect grounding of the Student in his Sdwice, 
the resMuader comes afterwards te him in a manner much more simple and easily acquired 
The wcrk is an example of the advantages of the Systematic Treatment of a 
Science over the fragmentary style so generally followed. By A long way the best of the 
small Manuals for Students''— A! 


LABOBATORT HANDBOOKS BY A HUMBOLDT SEXTON, 

Professor of Metallurgy in'‘;h0 Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College 

OUTLINES OF QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 

FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS. 

With Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crown 8to, Cloth, 3s. 

“ A COMPACT LABOBATOBv GUIDE for beginners was wanted, and the want has 
been well supplied ... A good and useftil book.”— iaticgf. 


OUTLINES OF QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 

FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS. 

With Illustrations. FouPiTH Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ The work of a thVJronghiy practical chemist.”— JSrtfisA Medical JotumaL 
” Gompilid with great care, and will supply a want.”— /oMiTwf of Educaiiori 

ELEiftENTARY METALLURGY: 

Including the Author’s Practical Laboratory Course. With many 
Illustrations. [See p. 66. 

Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8to. Cloth, 6s. 

‘‘ Just the kind of work for students commencing the study of metallurgy.”— 
Prcu^ical Enginur. 
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CHEMISTRY FOR ENGINEERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS. 

A PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK. 


BT 


BERTRAM BLOUNT, and A. G. BLOXAll, 


F.I.C., F.C.8., Assoo.Ingfc.C.E., 
Ckmiultlnf Oh«mist to the Crown Agents for 
the Colonies. 


F.I.C., F.C.8., 

Consulting Chemist, Head of the Ohamtetcf 
Department, Ooldsralthi’ Init., 

New CroM, 


In Two Volg., Large 8vo. With Illustrations. Sold Separately. 


“The authors hare succesdbd beyond ali expectations, and hare prodnoed a work whiek 
should gire pRBSfi powgs to the Engineer and Manufacturer ’’—The Timu. 


VOUsUlUIE I. Px*ioa 10«. 6<1. 

CHEMISTRY OF ENGINEERING, BUILDING, AND 
METALLURGY. 

Oetierd C«»«»(«.-I»TRODOCTION-ClMmlBtry of tUo CMof MjterlUi 
Of Construction— Sources of Energy-Chemistry pf Steam-raising— Cherniy 
try of Lubrication and Lubricants— Metallurgical Processes used In the 
Winning and Manufacture of Metals. > 

“PBACWCAL THROUGHOUT . . . ah ADMIRABLE TBXT-BOOK, USeful not Only to 

but to Enginbbrs and MANAOBae op works in PRaraxTiNO wastb and improving procisi i. 
Btotiman. „ rr u * 

with keen interest to the appearance of Vol. II. —Journal oj Ga$ Lmting. 

voriUiviE: ix* pb?io® ie«. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF MANUFACTURING 
PROCESSES. ■ 

Omfral Contents -Sulphuric Acid MBnufacturc-ManpfBCturc of AUt»^ 

biatSiLou -ArtiBci^ “ 

__T.tm ii and Cement— Olay Industries and 01a8S--8ugar and Staicn 
^taSuiW%lH.'B»Blhc, and Vandchca-Sow au^dl.f-T^ 
ud BloacSt- Colouring Mattora, Dyo^, and Pr«W-r»Par “* 
SitabOMd^menta and Palnta-Leathar, Qlua, and Slia-BxploalToa 
and Matobes- Minor Chemical Manufactures. 

co«»...T« .M. .nd co, 

nxx-iooK, of gbbat valub to stu deata. -TheBmldtr — - 
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OHARLMS GRIFFIN A (70. ’5 PUBLICATIONS. 


JuaT Out. Fifth Edition, Thoroughly Revised, Greatly Enlarged and 

Re-written. With additional Tables, Plates, and Illustrations. 21s. 

FOODS: 

THUS COMPOSITION AND ANALYSIS. 

By a. WYNTER BLYTH, M.R.C.S,, F.IC., F.O.S., 

Barrister-at-Law, Public Analyst for the County of Devon, and 
Medical Officer of Health for St. Marylebone. 

And M. WYNTER BLYTH, B.A., B.Sc., F.C.S. 

Genekal Contents. — History of Adulteration. — Legislation. — Ap- 
paratus. — “ Ash.” — Sugar. — Confectionery. — Honey. — Ireaole. — Jams 
and Preserved Fruits.— Starches. — Wheaten-Flour. — Bread. — Oats. — 
Barley. — Rye. — Rice. — Maize. — Millet. — Potato. — Peas. — Lentils. — 
Beans. — Milk.— Cream. — Butter. — Oleo-M argarine. — Cheese . — Lard. — 
Tea. — Coflfec. — Cocoa and Chocolate. — Alcohol. — Brandy. — Rum. — 
Whisky. — Gin. — Arrack. — Liqueurs. — Absinthe. — Y east.— Beer . — Wine. 
— Vinegar. — Lemon and Lime Juice. — Mustard.— Pepper.— Sweet and 
Bitter Almonds.— Annattc.—Olirt Oil.— Water Analysis.— Appendix : 
Adulteration Acts, &c. 

simply iiiDisrBNsABM in the Analyst’s laboratory.”— JAe Lanett. 

“A new edition of Mr. Wynter Blyth’s Standard work, ihmcbed with all the recent 
DI 6C0YXE1ES AMD iMKiOTEMEMTS, Will be accepted as a boon.”— CAcmtco/ Neus 


Tkied Edition. In Large 8vo, Cloth, with Tables and Illustrations 
Price 218. 

POISONS: 

THEIR EFFECTS AND DETECTION. 

By A. WYNTER BLYTH, M.R.C.S., E.LC., F.O.S., 

Barrister-at-Law, Public Analyst for the County of Devon, and 
Medical Officer of Health for St. Marylebone. 

GENERAL CONTENTS. 

1. — Historical Introduclion. II. — Classification — Statistics — Connectiw 
between Toxio Adtion and Chemical Composition — Life Tests — General 
Method of Procedure — The Spectroscope — Examination of Blood and Blood 
Stains. Ill, — Poisonous Gases. IV, — Acids and Alkalies. V. — More 
or leas VolatLe i-oiaonous Substances. VI. — Alkaloids and Poisonoee 
Vegetable PrincipPe. VII, — Poisbns derived from Living or Dead Animal 
Bu&itances. VIII. — The Oxalic Acid Group. IX. —Inorganic Poisons. 
Appendix : Treatment, by Antidotes or otherwise, of Cases of Poiswiing. 

” Undoubtadly thb most cojctletb work on Toxieology in our language. ”—Tk< AnalvH fm 
itu Third Edition). 

” A« a TEACTicAii euiDB, we know no jiettie work.”— iTie Lanett (on the Third Editum). 

*•* In the Thied Edition, Enlarged and partly Re-written, New Analytical Mbthodi haTt 
IjMB introduced, and the Cadatieic Alkaloidb, or Ptomainbb, bodies playing so great a -^aii in 
Vaei-poiaoning and in the Mauifestatiene of Disease, have received special attention. 


lONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.. LIMITED. tXETER STREET. STRAND 
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With Numerous Tables, and 22 Illustrations. i6s 

DAIRY CHEMISTRY 

FOE DAIRY MANAGERS, CHEMISTS, AND ANALYSTS 

A Practical Handbook for Dairy Chemists and others 
having Control of Dairies. 

By H, droop RICHMOND, F.C.S., 

CHEMIST TO THE AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY, 

Conienis.—l. Introductory.— The Constituents of Milk. II. The Analysis of 
Milk. III. Normal Milk ; its Adulterations and Alterations, and their Detection. 
IVa The Cheinical Control of the Dairy. V, Biological and Sanitary Matters 
VI. Butter. "'TI. Other Milk Products. VIII. The Milk of Mammals other 
than the Cow.— Appendices.— Tables.— Index. 

“. . . In our opinion the book is the best contribution on the subject that 
HAS YET APPEARED in the English language.”— Xitwr/?/. 


At Prkss, Fully Illustrated. 

MILK: ITS PRODUCTION & USES. 

With Chapters on Dairy Farming, The Diseases of Cattle, and on the 
Hygiene and Control of Supplies. 

By EDWARD F. WILLOUGHBY, 

M.B. (Lond.), D.P.H. (Loud, aii^ Camb.), 
inspector of Farms and General Scientific Adviser to Welford and Sons, Ltd. 


Crown 8vo, Handsome Cloth. Fuli^ Illustrated. los. 6d. 

FLESH FOODS: 

With Methods for their Chemical, Microscopical, and Bacterio- 
logical Examinatiem. 

A Praotioal Handbook for Medical Men, Analysts, Inspectors and others. 
By C. AINSWORTH MITCHELL, B.A.(Oxon), 

Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry; Member of Council, Society of Public Anelysti. 

With Numerous Tablet, Illustrationt, find a Coloured Plait. 

Convents.— Structure and Chemical Composition of Muscular Fibre.- ot 
Connective Tissue, and Blood.— The Flesh of Different Animals.— The Examina- 
tion of Flesh.— Methods of Examining Animal Fat.— The Preservation of FleslL 
—Composition and Analysis of Sausages, — Proteids of Flesh.— Meat Extracts and 
Flesh Peptones.— The Cooking of Flesh.— Poisonous FlesEipjlh® Animal Para- 
lites of Flesh.— The Bacteriological Examination of Flesh.— The Extraction and 
Separation of Ptomaines,— Index. • 

This work is a complete compendium of the chemistry of amimal tissues, tt con- 
toms directions for the detection of morbid conditions, putrefactive changes, an 
or injurious constituents, together with an account of their pauses and effecu. / utlufun 
NoU. 

" A compilation which will be most useful for the class TO M 

" A book which NO ONE whose duties mvoire consuKrations of food supply CAN afforu tv mm 
ViXlKQCr: —MMHicifal Journal. — — 
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CHARLES QRIFFIN A CO.'S PUBLICATIONS 


In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With numerous Illustrations. 
Each Volume Complete in Itself, and Sold Sepafdtely. 

TECHNICAL MYCOLOGY: 

THE UTILISATION OF MICRO-ORGANISMS IN THE 
ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 

A Practical Handbook on f-ermentation and Fermentative Processes for the Use of 
Brewers and Distillers, Analysts, Technical and Agricultural Chemists, 
and all interested in the Industries dependent on Fermentation. 

Bt Dr. FRANZ LAFAR, 

Professor of Fermentation-Physiology and IBacteriology in the Technical 
High School, Vienna. 

With an Introduction by Dr. EMIL GHR. HANSEN, Principal of the 
Carlsberg Laboratory, Copenhagen. 

Translated by CHARLES T. C. SALTER. 

VoL I.-SCHIZOMYCBTIC FERMENTATION. 15s. 

Including the Theory of Fermentation, the Principles of Sterilization, and Pure 
Culture Processes. 

VoL II., Part I.-EUMYCBTIC FERMENTATION. 7s. 6d. 

The Morphology, Chemistry Physiology, and Fermentative Processes of the Eumyeetes, 
Zygomycetes, and Saccharomycetes. 

“The first work of the kind which can lay claim to completeness in the treatment of 
a fascinating subject. The plan is admirable, the classification simple, the style is good, 
and the tendency of the whole ^volume is to convey sure information to the reader.”— 
Lancet, 

%• The publishers trust that before long they will be able to present English reader* 
with the whole of the second vofeime, arrangements having been concluded whereby upon 
Its appearance in Germany, the English translation will be at once put in hand. This is now 
being done with Part I., which will<4)?' issued shortly, and which will be followed by the 
two final parts. 


In Crown 8vo, Handsi.ome Cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

FERMENTS 

JL 1> 'T H £2 X R JLGTIOX^S. 

A Text-book on the Chemistry and Physics of Fermentative Changes, 
By carl OPPENHEIMER, Ph. D., M.D., 

Of the Physiological Institute at Erlangen. 

Translated from the German by , 

C. AINSWORTH MITCHELL, B.A., F.I.C., F.C.S. 

Abridged Contents.— Introduction.— Definition.— Chemical Nature of Ferments.— 
Influence of External Factors.- Mode of Action.— Physiologica,! Action.— Secretion.— 
Importance of Ferments to Vital Action.— Proteolytic Ferments.- Trypsin.- Bacteriolj^ic 
and Haemolytic FefurciA. —Vegetable Ferments. — Coagulating Ferments.— Saccharifying 
Ferments. — Diastases. — Polysaccharides. — Enzymes. — Ferments which decompose 
Glucosides.— Hydrolytife Ferments. — Lactic- Acid Fermentation.- Alcoholic Fermenta- 
tion.— Biology of Alcoholic Fermentation.— Oxydases.— Oxidising Fermentation. —Bibli- 
ography. —I ndex. 

The present Translatioa embodies Notes and Additions to the Work 
made by the Author subsequent to its Publication in Germany. 

“ Such a veritable muUum in parvo hic never yet appeared. The author has set himself 
the task of writing a work on Ferments that should embrace human erudition on the 
subject "—Brewers' Journal. 
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Second Edition, Revised. Ib Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. 
With Plate and Illustrations. Price 218. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 

BREWING. 

FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS AND PRACTICAL MEN. 


, BY 

WALTER J. SYKES, M.D., D.P.H., F.I.C., 

SDITOB OF ‘‘TH* ANALTST. ' 


ABSTRACT OP CONTENTS. 


I. Physical Principles involved 

in Brewing Operations. 
Chemistry with special re- 
ference to the materials 
used in Brewing. 

II. The Microscope. 

Vegetable Biology. 


Fermentation. 

III. Water. 

Barley and Malting. 
Brewery Plant. 
Brewing. 

B^eer and its Diseases, 
j Appendices. 

I Index. • 


-A volume of Brewing Science, which has long he?n awaited . . . We conilder t oM 
of THI MOST COMPLETE in CONTENTS and NOVEL IN AEBANOBMBNT that hai yet been publillied. 

Will command a large sale.”— TAe ^rciPer*’ Jcmrnal. 

"The appearance of a work such as this serves to remind us of the enoemopilt bapiu 
ApraNOBS made in our knowledge of the Scientific Priticiples umlerlying the Brewing 
. . Dr. Sykes’ work will undoubtedly be of the qebatbst ^ss's^aNCB, not mere y to rewem 
but to all Chemists and Biologists interested mthe problems which the Fermentation industries 
present.”— r/K Anolyst. ^ ♦ 

“The publication of Da. Stkbs’ mastbbli trbatisb on the art of 
In the Brewing World. . . . Deserves our warmest praise. ... A better guide than i r 
Sykes oould hardly be found.”— County Brewers’ OauUe. 


In Large 8vo. Handsome‘*Cloth.^ 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND ANALYSIS : 

A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK FOR THE USE OF AGRWV^AL STUDENTS. 

BY 

J. M. H. MUNBO, D.Sc., S'.I.C., F.C.8., 

Professor of Chemistry, Downton College of Agnculture. 

' [In Prtparation, 

* IDMDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN & 00., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, 8TRAIID. 
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CHARLES CRIFFIH A G0:8 PUBLICATIONS, 


SicoiTD Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

With Tables, liluetratioiis in the Text, and 37 Lithographic Elates. Medkun 
8to. Handaome Cloth. 30s, 

SEWAGE DISPOSAL WORKS s 

k Guide to the Construotion of Works for the Prevention of the 
Pollution by Sewage of Rivers and Estuaries 

By W. SANTO CRIMP, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., 

Let* Auistaa^EngiBeer, London Coanty Caundl 


PART I.— Introductory. PART II.— Sewage Disposal Works in 
Operation— Their Construction, Maintenance, an* Cost. 

% * From the /act of the Author’* haviaf, for »omt years, had charge of the Main 
ihainnge Works of the Northern Seetion of the Metropolis, the chapter on London will be 
found to eontain maay impnrtaat details which would not oUierwiae have been available. 

AH panotts intereated in Sanitary Science own a debt of gratitude to Mr. Ciimp 
Hi* work will be especially useful to Sanitary AuTHoaiTtas aad their advisers . . . 

BBOISBNTXY MtACTICAL AND V&arVL —Lanctt 

/‘Probably the most coisrLUTE and MtT trbatisk on the sidiiect which has appeared 
in our iangnage WUl prove of the greatest nee te all who have the problefn of 

Sewage D Itposal te fooe *—Riinh*rgk Mtdital Journal. 


Beautifully Illuitrated, with Numerous Plates, Diagrams, and 
Figures in the Text. 8U. net. 

TRADES’ WASTE: 

ITS TREATMENT AND UTILISATION. 

A Handbook for Borough Engineers, Surveyors, Architects, and Anaiysts. 

By W. NAYLOH, F.O.S., A.M. Inst.C.E., 

Chief Inspector of Rivers, Kibble Joint Committee. 

Contents.— I. Introduction.— II. Chemical Engineering.— III.— Wool De-greaaing 
and Grease Recovery.— IV. Textile Industries; Calico Bleaching and Dyeing.— V. Dyeing 
and Calico-Printing.- VI. Tanning and Fellmongery.— VII. Brewery and Distillery 
Waste.— VIII. Paper Mill Refuse.— IX. General Trades’ Waste.— Index. 

‘ ‘ There is probably no person in England to-day better fitted to deal rationally with 
such a subject.”— Bnifih Sanitar ian. 

“ The work is thoroughly practical, and will serve as a handbook in the future for those 
who have to encounter the problem^s discussed.”— CAmica/ Trade Journal. 


In Crovin 8to, Extra. With Illustrations. 8e. 6d. 

CALCAREOUS CEMENTS: 

THEIH It 4TURE, PREPARATION, AND USES. 

flioxxxtt R«xsAaavlKfli xapoxx Oenxexx^ 

By gilbert R. REDGRAVE, Assoc. Inst. C.E., 

'Assistenk Sssrstsry foi^sohnology, Bosrd of Bduoskioa, South Keniington. 

“ ImrALDABLE to the Student, Arshiteok, and Engineer."- JuiVdtttgf Nms. 

“ Will he useful to all intereeted in the hanutaotuki, use. and TssriNa of Cements.”— 
in§in*er. 


tQHDON: CHARLES SRIFFIN i CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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Just Out. with Four Folding Pktes and Numerous Illu8tr.atione 
• Large 8vo. 

-ft* T E S XJ R R L 'V • 

Rr RFP TOAT n 'X^MMiono/waU; 

Br EEGINALD E. MIDDLETON, M.Inst.C.E., M.Isst Mkoh F, F S 1 
Third Edition, Revised. Fully Illustrated. At Rresi 

the chemistry of 

G1L@ manufacture : 

4 Hand-Book on the Production, Purification, and Testing of iiiuminatina 
■Oas, and the Assay of the Bye-Products of Gas Manufacture. 

By W. J. ATKINSON BUTTERFIELD, M.A., F.I.C. F.O.S. 

formerly ITead Chemist. Gas Work*. Beckton, London. K. ’ ’’ 

Gk.veral Content.^.— 1. Raw Materials for Gas Manufacture. -II. Coal 
Ga,s. -HI. Carburetted Water Gas.— IV. Oil Gas.— V. Enriching by Light 
Oils.— VI.— Final Details of Manufacture.— VII. Gas Analysis.— VIII. 
Photometry.— IX. Applications of Gas. —X. Bye-Products.— XI. Acetylena 
—Index. 

“ The BEST WORK of its kind which we have ever had the pleasure of re- 
viewing.”— /ournai! of Has Lighting. 


Just Out. With Diagrams and Illustrations. 5s. net. 

ACETYLENES: 

THE PRINCIPLES OP ITS GE;^ERATI0N AND USE. 
By F. H. LEEDS, P.I.C., F.C.S., 

Member of the Society of Public Analy.sts and of the Acetylene Association; 

And W. J. ATKINSON BUTTERFIELD, M.A., K.I.C., F.C.S., 

Consulting Chemist, Author of “The Chemistry of Gas Mamifactmc.” 

General Contents.— Introductory.— Advantagts of A'^tyleno and otiicr llliiininants — 
Ohemisiry and Phvsics.— General Principles of .\c-‘tvIoiie GeiD'Dition. — ( 'hoici' of it 
Gen irator.- Statutory Ilegulatioas.— Treat nienl oi AcotyliMic after Gi'imi at ion — i L ui'ral 
Pro Denies. —Mains and Service Pip *s.— Subsidiary Ai)[)araiua.~Buiiier->.--ltD'aii'lescoiii 
Burners. — Heating Apparatus and Motors — Carburetted, Compressed, mid Diisolved 
Acetylene — Mixtures with other Gases. Sundry IJ.ses.— Acdylctie Lamps.— Valuatiim 
and Analysis of Carbide. 

— — — - I — 

REAiflf Immediately. Large 8vo. Handsorjje Cloth. Price ICs. net. 

FIRE AND EXPLOSION RISKS. 

A Handbook of the Detection, Investigation, and Prevention of Fires and Explosions. 

By’ Dr. VON S C II W A E J&lfe 

Translated from the Revised German J'ldition 
By C. T. C. SALTER. 

Abbridged General Contents.— Fires and Explo.sioiLs of a General Clianietcr. - 
Dan^^ers arising from Sources of Light and Heat.— Dang irons Case*. -Risks Attending 
Special Industries. — Materials Employed. — Agricultural Products. - fats, Gils, and 
Resins.— Mineral Oils and Tar.— Alcohol, &c.->Ietals, Oxide.s, Acids, &c.-Lightning, 
Ignition Appliances, Fireworks. 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN 4 CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND, 
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CHARLES QRIFFIN A CO.’S PVBUVATIONS 


Tenth Edition, Revised. Price 6s. 

PRACTICAL SANITATION: 

4 HAND-BOOK FOR SANITARY INSPECTORS AND OTHERS 
INTERESTED IN SANITATION. 

By GEORGE REID, M.D., D.P.H., 

ftiUw, Mem. Council^ and Examiner. Saniiarv InsHiuU tf Great Britain, 
and Medical Ojfficer U the StaFordshire County Council, 

miitb an Bppenbit on Sanitate Xaw. 

By HERBERT MANLEY, M.A., M.B., D.P.H., 

Medical Officer of Health for tho County Borough of West Bromwich, 

Gensral Contents.— Introduction— Water Supply ; Dlinking Water, 
Pollution of Water — Ventilation and Warming — Principles of Sewage 
Rmnoval — Details of Drainage ; Refuse Removal and Disposal — Sanitary 
and Insanitary Work and Appliances — Details of Plumbers^ Work — House 
Construction — Infection and Disinfection — Food, Inspection of; Charac- 
teristics of Good Meat ; Meat, Milk, Fish, &c., unfit for Humsm Food- 
Appendix : Sanitary Law ; Model Bye-Laws, &c. 

“Dr. Reid’s very useful Manual . . . abounds in practical detail.” 

^British Mtdical Journal. 

“ A VERY USEFUL HANDBOOK, with a very useful Appendix. We recommend 
it not only to Sanitary Inspectors, but to Householders and all interested 
in Sanitary matters. — Sanitaoy Record, 


COMPANION VOLUME TO REID'S SANITATION, 

In Crown 8vo. HandsomenCloth. Profusely Illustrated. 8s. fid. net. 

Sanitary Engineering : 

A Praotieal Manual of Town Drainage and Sewage and Refuse Disposal. 

For Sanitary Authirlties, .Engineers, Inspectors, Arohitsets, 
Contractors, and Students. 

by 

FRANCIS WOOD, A.M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., 

Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Fulham ; late Borough Engineer, Bacup, Lancs. 


^ GENERAL CONTENTS. 

Introduction.— Hydraulics.— Velocity of Water in Pipes.— Earth Pressures and Retaining 
Walls.— Powers.— House Drainage. —Land Drainage.— Sewers.— Separate System.— Sewage 
Pumping.— SewerVenfila'don.— Drainage Areas.— Sewers, Manholes, &c.— Trade Refuse.— 
Sewage Disposal Worl#:..— Bacteriolysis.— Sludge Disposal.— Construction and Cleansing 
•f Sewers.— Refuse Disposal.— Chimneys and Foundations. 

“ The volume bristles with information which will be greedily read by those in need of assistance. The 
book tsone that ought to be on the •t)okshelves of EVERY PRACTICAL ENGINEER.'’— Journal. 

" A VERITABLE POCKET COMPENDIUM of Sanitary Engineering. ... A work which may, in 
ntny respects, be considered as COMPLET^, . . . COMMENDABLY CAUTIOUS . . . INTERESTING 
. SUGGESTIVE.”— /’wWm- Health Engineer, 


LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN j CO., LIMITED. EXETER STREET, STRAKR. 
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VoL. 1. Now Ready. In Half IYIorocco, 24s. 

In Two Vo/umes, each complete in itself. 

PHYSICO-CHEMICAL TABLES 

FOR THE USE OF ANALYSTS, PHYSICISTS. CHEMICAL 
MAN UFACTURERS. AND SCIENTIFIC CHEMISTS. 

Volume I.— Chemical Engineering, Physical Chemistry. [Just Out. 
Volume II.— Chemical Physics, Pure and Analytical Chemistry. 

By ‘JOHN CASTELL-EVANS, F.I.C., F.C.S., 

Superintendent of the Chemical Laboratories, and Lecturer on Inorganic Cheini.stry and 
Metallurgy at the Finsbury Technical College. 

The Tables may almost claim to be exhaustive, and embody and collate all the most 
ecent data established by experimentalists at home and abroad. The voluinc.s will be 
found invaluable to all engaged in research and experimental investigation in Chemistry and 
Physics. 

The Work comprehends as far as possible ai.l rules and tables reijuired by the 
Analyst, Brewer, Distiller, Acid- and Alkali-Manufacturer, &c., &c. ; and also the prin- 
cioal data in Thkrmo-Chhmistky, Electro-Chkmistrv, and the varioui branches of 
Chemical Physics. Every possible care has been taken to ensure perfect accuracy, and 
te include the result* if the most recent investigations. 


In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Bmutifully Illustrated. With 
Plates and Figures in t\e Text. 21s. 

Road Making and Maintenance: 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE FOR ENGINEERS, 
SURVEYORS, AND OTHERS. 


With an Historical Sketch of Ancient and Modern Practich. 

By THOS. AITKEN, As^oc.M.Inst.O.E., 

ilemfcer of the Association of Municipal and County EQgiaeers ; Member of the Sanitary 
Inst.; Surveyor to the County Council of rife Gup^r Division. 

[fi/ITH NUMEROUS PLATES, DIAGRAMS, AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

CoNTENTS.-Hi3torical Sketch.-Resistance of/^ion -W 
New Roads. — Earthworks, Drainage, imd I^taming Walls. Road 
Materials or Metal.— Quarrying.-^tone Breaking ^nd Haulage. --Road- 
Ming aid Scarifying. -The Construction of New, and the Maintenance 

of existing Roads.-Carriage Ways and loot \Vay8. 

. T ryorllbnt . . A comprehensivb and EXCEtpuT Modern Book, an 

“ The Literary style 18 BXCElLBRT . reference shelf of every Mun cipal and County 

Sumyor in the UnSfdfengdom. and ef every Colonial Engineer.-^ Nurvayor. 

' W«rCHAii^FINl^ EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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GHARLES GRIFFIN <k GO.’S PUBLIC A TIONS. 


Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With Illustrations. 12s. 6 d. 

Painters’ 

Colours, Oils, & Varnishes: 

A PRACTICAl. MANITAI.. 

By GEORGE H. HURST, F.C.S., 

Member of the Society of Chemical Industry ; Lecturer on the Technology of Painters 
Colours, Oils, and Varnishes, the Municipal Technical School, Manchester, 
General Contents.— Introductory— The Composition, Manufacture. 
ASSAY, and Analysis of Pigments, White, Red, Yellow and prange. Green, 
Blue, Brown, and Black— Lakes — Colour and Paint Machinery— Paint Vehiclei 
(Oils, Turpentine, &c., &c.) — Driers — Varnishes. 

“ A THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL book, . . . the ONLY English work that satisfactorily 

treats of the manufacture of oils, colours, and pigments.” — Chemical Trades' yournai 

*„* For Mr. Hurst’s Garment Dyeing and Cleaning, see p. 84. 


In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With Illustrations. 5s, 

THE PAINTER'S UBORATORY GUIDE. 

A Student’s Handbook of Paints, Colours, and Varnishes. 

By GEORGE H. HURST, F.C.S., M.S.C.I. 

Abstract OF Contents. — Preparation of Pigment Colours. — Chemical Principles 
InYolved.— Oils and Varnishes.— Properties of Oils and Vainishes.— Tests and Experiments. 
— Plants, Methods, and Machinery of^he Paint and Varnish Manufactures. 

This Work has been designed by the A^lthorfor the Laboratory of the Technical School^ and 
of the Paint and Colour Works, and for all interested or eni^as:td in these industries. 


Second Edition, Revised. In Crown 8vo. extra. With Numerous Illustra- 
tions and Plates (some in Colours), including Original Designs. 123. 6d. 

Painting arid Decorating : 

A Complete Praotieal Manual for House 
Painters and Decorators. 

By WALTER .JOHN PEARCE, 

LBOTUBBR AT THB MANCHB8TBR TECHNICAL SCHOOL FOR HOUBE-FAINTINQ AND DBOOBATINS 

^ GENERAL CONTENTS. 

Introduction— Workshop and Stores— Plant and Alliances— Brushes and 
Tools— Materials :,.JPigment3, Driers, Painters’ Oils— Wall Hanpngs— Paper 
H anmng— ColouFtn.f.dLg — Distempering — Plain Painting— Staining— V amish 
and varnishing — InaHative Painting — Graining — Marbling — Gilding — Sign- 
Writing and Lettering- Decoration : General Principles— Decoration in Dis- 
temper-Painted Decoration— Relievo Decoration — Colour— Measuring and 
Estunating — Coach-Painting— Ship-Painting. 

“A THOROUGHLY USEFUL BOOK . . . GOOD, SOUND, PRAOTIOAl INFOR- 

MATION in a CLEAR and concise fobm.” — Plumber and Decorator. 

“ A thoroughly good and RELIABLE TEXT-BOOK. . . . So FULL and 

COMPLETE that it would be difl&cult to imagine how anything further could be 
added about the Painter’s Builders’ Journal. 


LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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In Large.Svo. Handsome Cloth. With 4 Plates and Several 
Illustrations. i6s. net. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF INDIA RUBBER. 

A Treatise on the Nature of India Rubber, Its Chemical and 
Physical Examination, and the Determination and 
Valuation of India Rubber Substitutes. 

Including the Outlines of a Theory on Vulcanisation. 

BY 

CARL OTTO WEBER, Ph.D. 

Abstract OF Contents.— Introduction.— The Chemistry of India Rubber. 
The Examination and Valuation of India Rubber. — Examination of India 
Rubber Substitutes. — Inorganic Filling Materials. — Vulcanisers ami Sulphur 
Carriers. — India Rubber Solvents. — Colouring Matters and Pigment Colours, 
—Constructive Components of India Rubber Articles.— Analysis of Manu- 
factured India Rubber. —Sanitary Conditions in India Rubber Work.s.— 
Index. 

“ Replete with scientific and also with technical interest. . . . T'he sub section on 
the physical properties is a complete rhnmi. of every thii% known to-day on th ■ subject.’’— 
India-rubber Journal, 


New Edition. In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With 144 
Illustratioits, 

OILS, FATS, BUHERS & WAXES; 

THEIR PREPARATION AND PROPERTIES, AND MANUFACTURE THERE- 
FROM OF CANDLES, SOAPS, AND OTHER PRODUCTS. 

• BV* • 

C R. ALDER WRIGHT,' D.Sc., F.R.S., 

Late Lecturer on Chemistry, St. Marv’s Hospital Medical School ; Examiner in “ Soap " 
•to the City and Guilds of London Institute. 

Thoroughly Revised, Enlarged, and in Par^fewritten 

By C. AINSWORTH MITCHELL,* B.A.. F.I.C. 

“ Dr. Wright's work will be found absolutbly indispensablb by every Chemiit 
Tbems with information valuable alike to the Analyst pand the Technical Chemiet.”— 
The Analyst 

“Will rank as the Standard English Abithority on Oils and Fats for maap 
years to comt.'’— Industries and Iren. 


LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN 4 C0„ LIMITeD, EXETER STREET, STRAND, 
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(JHARLES GRIFFIN A GO:S PUBLICATIONS, 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. 


In Two Large Volumes^ 920 pp., with a Supplementary Volume^ 
containing Specimens of Dyed Fabrics. 45s. 

A MANUAL OF DYEING: 

fOR THE USE OF PRACTICAL DYERS, MANUFACTURERS, STUDENTS, 
AND ALL INTERESTED IN THE ART OF DYEING. 

BY 

E. KNECHT, Ph.D., F.I.C., CHR. RAWSON, F.I.C., F.C.S., 

AmmI of the Chemistry »nd Dyeing Department of Late Head of the Chemistry and Dyeing Department 
tke Tertmical School, Manchester; Bditor of “ The ef the Technical College, B:^^ord ; Member ol 
ifenmHl of the Society of Dyers and Colourists ; " Connell of the Society of Dyers and Oolonrlete’; 

And RICHARD LOEWENTHAL, Ph.D. 


tiENBRAL CONTENTS. — Chemical Technology of the Textile Fabrics— 
Water— Washing and Bleaching — Acids, Alkalies, Mordants — Natural 
'Colouring Matters— Artificial Organic Colouring Matters— Mineral Colours 
—Machinery used in Dyeing — Tinctorial Properties of Colouring Matters— 
Analysis and Valuation of Materials used in Dyeing, &c., &c. 

I'ue MOST VALUABLE and USEFUL WORK OD Dveingr that hai yet appeared in the English 
angoage . . . likely to he the Standard Work of Reference for years to come”— 
T^tiU Mercury 

This authoritative and exhaustive work . . . the most complete we have yet seen 
•a the subject.”— TariiVe Manufcu^urer. 

” rhe most exhaustive and complete work on the subject extant.”— 71fxii7< Recorder. 


n 

Companion Volume to Knecht di Rawson's In Large 8vo. 

Handsome Cloth, Library Style, 16s. net. 


A OICaiON^ARY OF 


OYES, MORDANTS, & OTHER COMPOUNDS 

USED IN DYEING AND CALICO PRINTING. 


With Formulae, Properties, and Applications of the various substances described, 
and concise directions for their Commercial Valuation, 
and for \he Detection of Adulterants. 


By CHRISTOPHER RAWSON, F.I.O., F.C.S., 

■Consulting Chemist to the Behar Indigo Planters’ Association; Co-Author of "A Manual 
of Dyeing ; ” 

^Vg-^LTER M. GARDNER, F.C.S., 

Head of the Dep^nifenfc of Chemistry and Dyeing, Bradford Municipal Technical College; 
;^ltor of the “ Joum. Soc. Dyers and Colourists ; " 

And W. E. LAYCOCK, Ph.D., F.C.S., 

Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 


Turn to the book as one m4y on any subject, or any substance in connection with the 
trade, and a reference is sure to be found The authors have apparently left nothing out. 
Considering the immense amount of inCormation, the book is a cheap one, and we trust it 
will be widely appreciated.”— Tearfif* Mercury. 
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In Large Svo, Handsome Cloth, with Numerous Illustrations. 9s net 

TEXm’E FIBRES OF COMMERCE. 

A HANDBOOK OF 

The Occurrence, Distribution, Preparation, and Industrial 
Uses of the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral 
Products used in Spinning and Weaving. 

By william I. HANNAN, 

Lecturer on Rotany at the Ashton Municipal Technical School, Lecturer on Cottou 
Spinning at the Ohorley Science and Art School. &c. 

With Num^ous Photo Engravings from Nature. 

The subjects discussed in this volume are, iu order to facilitatt 
reference, arranged in alphabetical order under their respective heads. Tli# 
work may thus be regarded as a Dictionary of Textile Fibres. A feature of 
the work is the wealth of botanical description which accompanies th« 
Section dealing with Vegetable Fibres.— Publishers’ Note. 

“ Dsejul Information. . . . Admirable Ili.dstbations. . . . The information 
is not easily attainable, and in its present convenient form will bo valuable,"— 
Recorder. 


TEXTILE PRINTING: 

A PRACTICAL MANUAL. 


Inclnding the Processes UsetJ in the Printing of 
COTTON, WOOLLEN, SILK, and HALF- 
SILK EABEICS. 

By C. F. SEYMOUR ROTHWELL, F.C.S., 

Mem. Soc. of Ohomical Industries; late Lecturer at the Municipal Technical School. 
Manchester. 

Ii^ Large 8vo, with Illustrations anc^Prinfed Patterns. Price 2ls 


General Contents. — Introduction. — The Machine^ Used in leirtile 
Printing.— Thickeners and Mordants.— The Printing of Cotton Goom.— ihe 
Steam Style.— Colours Produced Directly on the Fibrej— Dyed Styles.— 
Padding Style. — Resist and Discharge Styles. — The Brlflffbg of Compound 
Colourings, &c.— The Printing of Woollen Goods.— Tlje Printing of bilk 
Goods. — Practical Recipes for Printing. —Appendix. — Useful Tables. 
Patterns. 

‘ By far the best and most practical book on t»xtii# peintinq which has y«tbe« 
brought out, and will long remain the standard work on the subject. It is eBsenttauy 

practical in character.”— TVxIile il/ercury. u .rat Wa hav# 

“ The most pbaotical manual of textile pruAino which has yet appeared we aav# 
BO hesitation in recommending it.” — The Textile .Manufacturer. 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN A GO.' 8 PUBLICATIONS. 


Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. 128. 6d. 

BLEACHING & CALICO-PRINTING. 

A Short Manual for Students and 
Practical Men. 

By GEORGE DUERR, 

Director of the Bleaching, Dyeing, and Printing Department at the Accrington and Bacup 
Technical Schoole ; Chemist and Colourist at the Irwell Print Works. 

Assisted by WILLIAM TURNBULL 
(of Turnbull dc Stockdale, Limited). 

With Illustrations and upwards of One Hundred Dyed and Printed Patterns 
designed specially to show various Stages of the Processes described. 

GENERAL CONTENTS. —Cotton, Composition* of; Bleaching, New 
Processes; Printing, Hand-Block; Flat-Press Work; Machine Printing — 
Mordants— Styles of Calico-Printing ; The Dyed or Madder Style, Resist 
Padded Style, Discharge and Extract Style, Chromed or Raised Colours, 
Insoluble Colours, &c. — Thickeners — Natural Organic Colouring Matters 
—Tannin Matters — Oils, Soaps, Solvents — Organic Acids — Salts — Mineral 
Colours— Coal Tar Colours— Dyeing— Water, Softening of— Theory of .'Colours 
—Weights and Measures, &c. 

“ When a rbadt wat out of a difficulty is wanted, it is is books iies this that it is found.”— 
TtietUe Btcorder. 

“ Mr. Dubee’s WOEK will be fdtind MOST ceBrcik . . . The information given is of OMAf 
▼ALCB. . . , The Recipes are THOBODGHiT rEACTiOAL,’— TeajfWs AfortM/acIwrer. 


Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. With Numerous 
Illustxitions. 4 s. 6d. 

GARMENT 

DYEING AND CLEANING. 

A Practical Book for Practical Men. 

Bv GEORGE H. hurst, F.C.S., 

Member of the Society of Chemical Industry. 

General Contents. — Technology of the Textile Fibres — Garment Cleaning 
— Dyeing of Textile Fabrics — Bleaching — Finishing of Dyed and Cleaned Fabrics— 
Scouring and Dyeic.^ Pf^Skin Rugs and Mats— Cleaning and Dyeing of Feathers— 
Glove Cleaning and 'Dyeing — Straw Bleaching and Dyeing — Glossary of Drugs 
and Chemicals — Useful Tables. 

" An UP-TO-DATE hand book has long been wanted, and Mr. Hurst has done nothing 
more complete than this. An important work, the more so that several of the branches ol 
the craft here treated upon arc almost entirely without English Manuals for the guidance 
of workers. The price brings it within the reach of sill."— Dyer and Calico-PriHier. 

“ Mr. Hurst’s work decidedly files a want . . . ought to be in the hands of 

KVBRY garment DYER and cleaner in the Kingdom”— TrurriZr Mercury. 
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•ban these charming-looking ^vofumw^’-Letter h ° pnwuits 

master of one of ^ur great Public ScSs ^ Publishers from the*^ Hea? 

OPEfl-m^ STIIDIES li BOTAHY: 

Sir'RTr'TTti’Q AT? 'DT>TmT«-rr ^ 


By R. 


SKETCHES OF BRITISH WILD FLOWERS 
IN THEIR HOMES. 

LLOYD PRAEGER, B.A. MR] A 

Bog-Where the SimShir. grJ.~AnZTy lIltATwZl.t^'’rT* 
<Jl08«ary.“ “>• Alpmes-A City Rubbifh-He^p™ 

... lb. 

‘‘Beautifully iiLUMRATBD. . . . One of the most 

WTERBSTINO books of the kind we have seen.”-^Sim»vfJ. a. weU as 

“Eedolcnt with the scent of woodland and meadow.”— rAe Statufard. 


With IS FuU-Pag§ Uluetratiom from Photograph*, 
Second Edition, Revised. 8$. Sa. 


Cloth. 


-V. 00 . 

OPEJ-AIB STUDIES Ip GEOIOGY: 

An Introduction to Geolopry Out-of-doors. 

By ORENTILLE A. J, COLE, F.G.S., M.R.I.A. 

Professor of Geology In the Royal College of SoUnce for Ireland, ' 
and Examiner In the Univwsity of London. 

General ^ntentb.— The Materials of the Earth— A Mountain Holloa 
-Down the Valley— Along the Shore— Across ^he Plaius-Dead Volcanoes 

iT, of toe Earth-The Surrey Hills-The 

Folds of the Mountains. 

'The rAsoiNATiNQ ‘Opbm-Aih Sttoibs’ of Paor. Cole eive the subject a glow 

” 


• • • cannot fail to arouse keen interest In geofogy. ” 
A charming BOOK, heautifoby illustrated.” 


-Oeohfficai Uagtuwt 


^ . 

Beautifully Illustrated, With a Fronhspiecedn Colours, and Numerous 
Specially Drawn Plates by Charles Whympe*. 7s. 6d. 

OPEP-flIp STUDIES Ip BIBD-LIFE; 

SKETCHES OF BRITISH BIRDS IN THfllR HAUNTS. 
By CHARLES DIXON. 

The ^acwus Air. — The Open Fields and Downs. — In the Hedgerows.— On 
Dpen Heath and Moor.— On the Mountains.- Amongst the Evergreens.— 
Copse ^d Woodland. — By Stream and Pool.— The Sandy Waste.s and Mud- 
flats.— Sea-laved Books.— Birds of the Citi^.— Index. 

‘ Enriched with excellent illustrations. A welcome addition to all libraries. 
minster Re view. 
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CHARLES O RIF FIN Ik CO,'S PUBLICATIONS. 


Twentieth Annual Issue. Handsome cloth^^ 78. 6<i, 
(To Subseribers, 6s.). 


THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 

or TMK 


SCIENTIFIC AND LEARNED SOCIETIES OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 

OOICPILED FROM OFFICIAL SOUROES. 


OompHtIng {together with other Official information) LISTS •/ the 
PAPERS read during the Session 1902-1908 before alt the LEADiNS 
SOCIETIES throughout the Kingdom engaged in the foliowing Depart- 
ments of Research 


I 9 

it 


Saence Genendly : i.t., Societies occupy- 
ing themselres with sereral Bitches of 
Saence, or with Science and Literature 
jointly. 

Mathematics and Physics. 

Chemistry and Photofraphy.. 

Geology, Geography, and Mineralogy. 

Biology, including Microscopy and Aa- 
thropologr^- 


} 6. Economic Science and Statistics, 
f 7- Mechanical Science, Engineering, 
Architecus*,* 

i t Naval and Military Saence. 

§ 9. Agriculture and Horticnlturt 
§ 10. Law. 
f II. Literature. 

1 14 Psychology. 

1 13. Archaeology 


^ f 14. Msdicinb. 


“Fills a very real" want.” — Engineering. 

“ Indispensable to one who may wish to keep himself 
abreast of the scientific work of the' day.” — Edinburgh Medical 
Journal. 

“ The Tkar-Book or Sociktibs is « Record which ought to be of the 
the progress of Science.” — Lord Plmyfair, F.R.8., K.C.B., M.P., Ptui-Prestfonto^fu 
Association. . . 

*' It goes almost without saying that a Handbook of this subject will be in t»c 
one of the most gyierally useful works for the library or the desk.*|— T'Ae Timss 
' ^ British Soaeties are now well represented In the ' Year-Book ©f the Scientific and 

Learned Societies of Great Britain and Ireland.'” — (Art. “Societies” in New Edideo 
“ Encyclopsedia Britannica,” vol. xxii.) 


Copies of the First Issue, giving an Account of the History, 
Organization, and Conditions of Membership of the varioui 
Societies, and forming the ^oundwork of the Sgies, may still be 
bad, price 7/6. -a^dso Copies of the Issues following. 

The YBAR-BOOKOFSooEy^ forms a complete index to the scientific work of the 
ses 8 ionaryea^I^!I^T^iou^ 5 epartments. It is used as a Handbook in all our greah 
SciRNTiFic Centres, Museums, and Libraries throughout the Kingdom, and has become 
an INDISPENSABLE BOOK OF REFB&ENCE to every One engaged in Scientific Work. 

READY IN OCTOBER EACH YEAR. 
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